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PREFACE 


This book looks back at the first ten years of the “Mindfulness and Meditation in a Uni- 
versity Context”, from March 2010 to March 2020. It outlines the motives for establish- 
ing such a program at universities, as well as its structure and implementation. 

Since the Munich Model’s launch in 2010, with a meditation course for fifteen stu- 
dents from the Social Work degree course at Munich’s University of Applied Sciences, the 
program has been continuously expanded. Since then, more than 150 students from 21 
courses of study have taken part in the program each semester. 

While the Munich Model now includes both theory and practice for students, as well 
as additional offerings for teachers and university employees, this book will focus primar- 
ily on the voices of students who have participated in these courses. Through their medi- 
tation journals, they share the experiences they have during mindfulness and meditation 
practice and also how these practices have influenced their studies and their daily lives. 

The original intent was to archive these meditation journals, kept as a record of par- 
ticipation. As the idea for this book project developed, the idea arose that some selected 
entries should be published, as these indicate the impact mindfulness and meditation 
approaches have on students in the context of their lives as students at university. 

Of the 2000 students who have taken part in the courses so far, some one hundred 
were contacted and asked whether they would agree to the publication of their journal 
entries. Naturally these excerpts were kept anonymous. The students who wrote back all 
agreed to have their entries published as they considered the project to be “important”, 
“super”, and “ingenious”. This has brought the book very much to life. The book also 
serves as a kind of “workbook” that can be applied for personal use, yet also aims to be 
a stimulus and an example for how the topic “Mindfulness and Meditation” can be suc- 
cessfully implemented at universities and other educational institutions. 

“All beginnings are difficult”, as a German proverb goes — which means that new sit- 
uations or challenges are often tricky at the outset. This may be true, but one could also 
say: all beginnings are exciting, inspiring, and exhilarating. Perhaps one should therefore 
stick to Confucius, who is reported to have said: “Even the longest journey begins with 
the first step.” So as soon as one takes this first step or the first few steps, much often 
unfolds “as if by itself”: one meets the right people at the right time, who contribute their 
skills. The required premises are found, materials and, thanks to convincing arguments, 
funds are released. The Munich Model has developed in precisely this way over the years. 

Since its inception, 75 students have chosen “Mindfulness and Meditation” as the 
theme of their final theses — each focusing on a different topic related to their respective 
course of study, such as social work, school pedagogy, nursing or early childhood educa- 
tion. This speaks to the students’ great interest. Moreover, many of these former students 
now carry out mindfulness and meditation projects through activities in their profession- 
al fields. Some of them have even become lecturers themselves and have recently begun 
teaching courses within the framework of the Munich Model. 

‘There are today numerous national and international approaches to anchoring mind- 
fulness and meditation in the educational system. The Munich Model serves as an exam- 
ple for how comprehensive implementation of such a program can succeed at universities. 
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Mindfulness and Meditation 
in the Educational System - 


a Paradigm Shift?’ 


For thousands of years the practices of mindfulness and 
meditation have proven to be invaluable tools for explor- 
ing one’s own mind. Since the 1970s, the neuroscienc- 
es in particular have researched these topics, discovering 
that mindfulness and meditation have the potential to 
not only relax mind and body but also to change entirely 
the functioning of the brain. More recently, there is grow- 
ing interest in mindfulness and meditation in society. As 
a result, mindfulness and meditation have found their 
way into adult education centres, yoga centres, therapy 
centres, clinics, prisons and companies. Courses are now 
offered in schools and universities’, while even in day- 
care centers simple mindfulness exercises are practiced. 

In this context, the purpose of the present section is to 
encourage a closer look at the concept of self-awareness, 
with a view to it being seen as an important scientific field 
of study. 


Science on the move 


By its very definition, SCIENCE is a multifaceted sub- 
ject. Above all, science strives for the achievement of 
knowledge, and to this end, recognized and comprehen- 
sible procedures, methods and approaches are employed, 
data is collected and theories developed. The field of sci- 
ence is composed of many sub-disciplines and individual 
sciences which research their own subject areas. The im- 
parting of knowledge as well as its systematic storage and 
archival are also among science’s tasks. The term is also 
represented by the many people working in the scientif- 
ic community, as well as for the varied institutions and 
settings in which science takes place. For a better under- 
standing of life, science can serve as a helfpul compass, 
and in harmony with ethics and morals it can lead to 
social well-being.? 


A look at the history of science showcases the man- 
ifold achievements accomplished by mankind over the 
millennia. From the historical perspective, science also 
proves not to be static, but something always evolving. 
For example, if it was once assumed that the earth is flat, 
at some point it was scientifically proven that the earth is 
in fact round, and that the earth rotates around the sun, 
and not the other way around. 

In this context, the philosopher Thomas S. Kuhn 
(1922-1996) coined the term PARADIGM. For Kuhn, 
a paradigm represents a collection of fixed rules and cri- 
teria for how the world and science can be interpreted. 
According to Kuhn, a fundamental change of perspec- 
tive within science, a so-called scientific CHANGE OF 
PARADIGM, can only take place when an alternative 
paradigm asserts itself with sufficient strength, in turn 
replacing the paradigm that up to this point had pre- 
dominated. From Kuhn’s point of view, this supersedure 
is not a modest transformation reflecting compromise 
but a shift right down to scientific foundations — in other 
words, a “revolution”.* 

Periods of societal upheaval challenge science. Outdat- 
ed social structures stagnate and must be revised or be 
completely replaced. New ones have yet to be tested, cre- 
ating a certain vacuum and promoting uncertainty. We 
are witnessing such a time today. In the fields of politics, 
economics and religion, upholding the “status quo” no 
longer seems to work. Maintaining our materialistic life- 
styles, especially in the industrialized countries, no longer 
seems appropriate. It turns out that we have overshot 
the mark: too much individualism and self-interest at the 
expense of others, overconsumption, living life too fast. 
And our connection to nature and the environment has 
also been thrown off balance, and climate change is the 
undeniable evidence.‘ 
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Thoughts shape one’s path in life. 
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Mindfulness and Meditation in the Educational System - a Paradigm Shift? 


Your spiritual Self is calling you 
every day. You must realize 
that you are not this body, 
but the Infinite Spirit within. 


Paramahansa Yogananda (1893-1952) 


Happiness and success - or what 
is the meaning of life? 


Today, happiness and success are currently still closely 
linked to material prosperity. Money in particular has 
become immensely important. By means of material 
goods and the symbolic meaning we attach to them, we 
strengthen our self-esteem and self-confidence. However, 
it’s also clear that happiness and success achieved in this 
way is not permanent. Ihe pursuit of money and power 
arouses destructive emotions such as envy, hate and greed, 
and these ultimately lead to dissatisfaction, conflict and, 
in extreme cases, war. It has long been evident that our 
happiness does not lie in the outer, material world, and 
that our destiny as human beings cannot be the pursuit 
of wealth and possessions.’ But then what is the meaning 
of life? What is important in life? 


Freedom of mind 


In his book Think on These Things, the Indian spiritual 
teacher Jiddu Krishnamurti (1895-1986) aims exactly at 
this question when, at the beginning, he asks the reader 
if they have ever wondered what education means: “Is it 
merely in order to pass some examinations and get a job? 
Or is it the function of education to prepare us while we 
are young to understand the whole process of life? Hav- 
ing a job and earning one’s livelihood is necessary — but 
is that all?“8 

For Krishnamurti an essential prerequisite for the un- 
derstanding of life is “freedom of mind” and thus the ab- 
sence of fear.” “But how can we be free to look and learn 
when our minds from the moment we are born to the 
moment we die are shaped by a particular culture in the 
narrow pattern of the ‘me’?”'® According to Krishnamur- 
ti, only a mind free of conditioning is able to observe 


and change thought and action: “In order to observe the 
movement of your own mind and heart, of your whole 


being, you must have a free mind [...].”"! 


Research on the mind 


His Holiness Tenzin Gyatso, the 14th Dalai Lama, and 
Nobel Peace Prize Laureate sees research on the mind as 
a task for science: “At the academic level, we need further 
research on the internal processes and relationships of the 
mind.””” Of particular note here are the “Mind and Life 
Dialogues” initiated in the mid-1980s by the neuroscien- 
tist and philosopher Francisco Varela (1946-2001), the 
American social entrepreneur R. Adam Engle in concert 
with the Dalai Lama. Together with other western scien- 
tists and Buddhist monks, the aim was to stimulate an ex- 
change between modern science and Buddhism in order 
to discover the potential points of interface." Through 
this collaboration, mindfulness and meditation practices 
have gained increasing attention in the (neuro) sciences." 

For the American neuroscientist and mindfulness re- 
searcher Richard Davidson, who is one of the pioneers 
of mindfulness and meditation research" and is also in- 
volved in the “Mind and Life Dialogues”, four compo- 
nents are important for a healthy mind: first, the basic 
recognition of awareness; second, connection — for exam- 
ple to be able to experience emotions such as compassion, 
kindness, gratitude and thus to relate to one’s environ- 
ment; third, having insight into one’s own self, and final- 
ly, to recognize one’s own destiny in life and to be able 
to orient one’s own behavior towards it.'° At his Center 
for Healthy Minds’” in Wisconsin, around 100 people 
conduct research through numerous scientific projects to 
discover more about what constitutes a healthy mind and 
and especially what is necessary to cultivate well-being. 
Among other subjects, the focus is on mindfulness and 
meditation approaches. 

The molecular biologist and Buddhist monk Matthieu 
Ricard, whose brain has for long been one of the most stud- 
ied in mindfulness and meditation research'’, sees medita- 
tion as an essential tool for gaining insight into one’s own 
mind: “Meditation is not just a luxury, but the best way to 
find out how our mind works. In essence, meditation is the 
work on our own mind. It is about transforming the mind, 
because it is the mind that experiences the world. He can 
be our best friend, but also our greatest enemy. That is why 
we must cultivate him. And this has an effect not only on 
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Introduction 


our inner experience, but also on our relationships and our 
environment.” Above all, meditation and a “compassion- 


”2 can promote important qualities such as 
D 


ate awareness 
compassion and altruism, which are essential for a happy 


and peaceful coexistence.”! 


Mindfulness as an attitude 


A more general interpretation of MINDFULNESS, in 
wide use today, involves the conscious perception of one’s 
current state of affairs — merely observing, not evaluating. 
“Mindfulness is basically just a particular way of paying 
attention and the awareness that arises through paying 
attention in that wa" Many everyday activities are 
well-suited for this: for example eating, walking, talking 
to someone, cleaning, ironing, washing dishes, listening 
to nature and much more.”” When washing the dishes, 
for example, most people’s thoughts are elsewhere. Mind- 
ful dishwashing means that I see what I am washing. That 
I can feel if the water is warm, if it is cold; how does the 
plate or glass feel. When we learn to do these things more 
consciously again, we train our “muscles of awareness” 
so that we are more in the now in everything we do. The 
important thing is not to do this in a too intellectual and 
mechanical way — for example, along the lines of: I must 
now eat mindfully; I must now breathe mindfully. The 
desire to be mindful should come from within. Mindful- 
ness is an attitude. 


Mindfulness and insight meditation 


The mindful observation of physical states, thoughts 
and emotions is the main focus of the MINDFULNESS 
and INSIGHT MEDITATION. The aim is to observe 
the flow of thoughts and emotions and thus gain more 
insight into their mechanisms. To achieve this, one can 
practice more structured exercises, such as sitting in si- 
lence for 15 to 20 minutes a day and observing the breath 
in a relaxed manner, or the “body scan” — a relaxation 
method in which one can use one’s attention gradually 
“wanders” through one’s body feeling into its different 
parts. Also sutras (instructions) like: “Breathing in, I calm 
my mental formations. Breathing out, I calm my mental 


formations” aim to relax the mind. 
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Metta Meditation 


Among meditation techniques, METTA MEDITA- 
TIONS or MEDITATIONS OF LOVING KINDNESS 
form a category of their own. They focus in particular 
on the promotion of COMPASSION and CONNEC- 
TION. Normally, this takes the form of an inner recita- 
tion or the speaking out loud of loving phrases for oneself 
or others, such as, “May I be safe and secure. May I be 
happy. May I be healthy.” And in relation to others: “May 
this person be safe and secure. May this person be happy. 
May this person be healthy.” You can imagine a person 
that you like, or a person with whom you hardly have 
a relationship, or even people that you dislike or those 
whom you dont hold in high regard. Another variant is 
to imagine a loving, benevolent feeling and to extend this 
warmth of heart more and more, and also to include not 
only people but, for example, nature as well. The radius 
can encompass a local environment, or extend to the en- 


tire planet or even further beyond.” 


Problems of mindfulness training 


A problem with the rapid spread of mindfulness tech- 
niques is that they are now also being put to use with 
the primary goal of producing profit and maximizing 
performance. One such example is mindfulness trainings 
in companies, offered with the aim of making employees 
more resistant to stress, without changing the structures 
that cause stress. Another difficulty is that mindfulness 
can also increase complacency, so that people focus pri- 
marily on their own concerns.” 

And last but not least is the question of morals. For 
example, should snipers be trained in mindfulness tech- 
niques in order to increase their capacity to kill with 
greater concentration and precision? In this context, 
Richard Davidson stresses that the practice of mindful- 
ness must always be accompanied by an ethical stance.” 
Jon Kabat-Zinn, the pioneer of the mindfulness move- 
ment movement and founder of the Center for Mindful- 
ness in Medicine, Health Care and Society an der Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts Medical School, also emphasizes 
this aspect: “Moreover, when we speak of mindfulness, 
it is important to keep in mind that we equally mean 
heartfulness.””® Matthieu Ricard speaks of compassionate 
mindfulness.” In his opinion, compassion ensures that 


mindfulness is lived with sincerity.” 


Mindfulness and Meditation in the Educational System - a Paradigm Shift? 


Meditation, mindfulness and insight meditation and metta meditation. 
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Another complexity facing mindfulness is the ques- 
tion of dualism. In my role as a conscious observer, am I 
truly able to experience the event itself with awareness? 
For example, when I eat mindfully and try to be aware 
of it: I notice how I eat, what I eat, how it looks, how 
it smells etc. But the connection to myself as a point of 
reference creates a separation between me and the action 
of “eating”: a duality. Is it possible to eliminate this du- 
ality? This would involve the dissolution of the reference 
point “I”. Rather than “I eat a salad”, it would instead 
be “eating a salad”. 


The inner observer 


Taking up this point, the Indian spiritual teacher Nisar- 
gadatta Maharaj (1897-1981) states: “The observer and 
his observation, as well as the world observed, appear and 
disappear together. Beyond it all, there is void. This void 
is one for all.” The main question is: what is meant by 
the observer? “Who says that he is alive? Find out, who is 
the Witness who knows that he is alive? This is Awareness 
of one’s existence, ‘I Am, prior to thought. Who says, ‘I 
am alive’, who says, ‘I am not alive’, what is that? ‘I Am’ 
is not something that can be put into words; it is the 
knowledge, the Awareness before thought. You have to 


just "Be "37 An essential point in the teaching of Nisar- 
gadatta Maharaj is the division between a verbal “I am” 
and a non-verbal “I am”, which can only be experienced 
without thoughts, memories, emotions, associations and 
perceptions. In order to reach your true inner being, you 
have to stick with the non-verbal “I am”. * If we succeed 
in remaining on this level without any attributions, we 
come into contact with pure consciousness. “Truth is per- 
manent. The real is changeless. What changes is not real, 
what is real does not change. Now, what is it in you that 
does not change? As long as there is food, there is body 
and mind. When the food is stopped, the body dies and 
the mind dissolves. But does the observer perish?”*4 


The Self is that where there is 
absolutely no “I” thought. 
That is called Silence. 


Ramana Maharshi (1879-1950) 
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Introduction 


Practice of self-research 


Already in the 8th century, the Indian philosopher and 
teacher of Vedanta, Shankaracharya (788-820), empha- 
sized the importance of self-exploration: “Since I am al- 
ways the One, subtle, the connoisseur, the witness, the 
always existing and immovable, there can be no doubt 
that I am THAT (Brahman). This is the way self-explora- 
tion should be conducted.”” 

‘The well-known Indian spiritual teacher Ramana Ma- 
harshi (1879-1950) takes up this aspect and describes 
how the practice of self-exploration could be pursued — by 
asking the following simple questions and conscientious- 
ly getting to the bottom of the matter. “Who am I? Who 
sees when I see? Who hears when I hear? Who knows that 
I am aware? Who am 1?”3° Over time, one discovers that 
these questions lead to a point that is unchangeable. For 
example, if you look at yourself regularly in the mirror 
over the years, you will note that you appear to be getting 
older. But does the inner observer also change? 

The fundamental work The Three Pillars of Zen by Phil- 
ip Kapleau (1912-2004) states: “In order to become a 
Buddha you must discover who it is that wants to become 
a Buddha. To know this Subject you must right here and 
now probe deeply into yourself, inquiring: “What is it that 
thinks in terms of good and bad, that sees, that hears?’”” 

Such a process of self-inquiry requires the radical aban- 
donment of old conditioning and identification with it. 
The Buddhist teacher Jack Kornfield points to this in his 
book A Path with Heart. A Guide Through the Perils and 
Promises of Spiritual Life: “Our world and sense of self is 
a play of patterns. Any identity we can grasp is transient, 
tentative. This is difficult to understand from words such 
as selflessness or emptiness of self. In fact, my own teacher 
Achaan Chah said, ‘If you try to understand it intellec- 
tually, your head will probably explode.’ However, the 
experience of selflessness in practice can bring us to great 
freedom.”*® 

In short, it is about freeing oneself from the mind and 
being with the whole being. And this can be practiced in 
every moment. “For anyone to be, it is only necessary to 
be. No path to one’s own Being could be thought to exist, 
no path of realization of the impersonal God, the omni- 
present Being, could be shown, because the very concep- 
tion of ‘path’ takes one’s self out of one’s own Being. The 
very idea of a path introduces the conception of some- 
thing far away, whereas the Being is the essential oneself. 
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[...] It is just a question of Being [...].”° This form of 
being is a deep form of mindful living. 

Of course, this does not mean that in the context 
of mindful living thinking no longer has any function. 
Thinking is an extremely important tool for mastering 
everyday life. Drawing on the memory to store thinking, 
the knowledge one needs for a respective course of ac- 
tion can be usefully retrieved when needed. But on the 
psychological level, countless thoughts dealing with past 
and future, with fears and desires constantly keep us from 
experiencing the present moment.“ Moreover, our think- 
ing is not a fixed, stable state but is constantly changing. 

English born lecturer and psychotherapist Phyllis 
Krystal (1914-2016) writes in her book Taming our Mon- 
key Mind. Insight, Detachment, Identity: “So thought is 
obviously not always a reliable indicator of what is cor- 
rect or incorrect. It merely presents us with a view of our 
personal preferences and aversions according to the way 
our senses have lured our monkey mind into becoming 
attached to certain objects, ideas, opinions, beliefs, super- 
stitions, and the vast mass of human thought.” 

If we want to direct our attention inwards, we need si- 
lence: “[...] when the mind is very quiet, completely still, 
when there is not a movement of thought and therefore 
no experiencer, no observer, then that very stillness has 
its own creative understanding. In that stillness the mind 
is transformed into something else.” In this case we are 
talking about an understanding of mindfulness that goes 
far beyond a more general understanding of mindful- 
ness. Mindfulness in all its depth is a meditative state, is 
MEDITATION. “Mindfulness can help us to communi- 
cate again, especially with ourselves.”® Or in the words 
of Jon Kabat-Zinn, “Most of all, it has to do with being 


in touch.”“4 


Meditation and Self 


“This source of wisdom is the Self”, says Indian spiritual 
teacher and peace activist Vishnu Devananda (1927- 
1993). “The Self is not the individual body or mind, but 
rather that aspect deep inside each person that knows 
the Truth.” 

And in order to reach this truth, this deep inner state 
of being and nature, it requires meditative contempla- 
tion. Because: “Without the help of meditation, you can- 
not attain Knowledge of the Self. Without its aid, you 
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cannot grow into the divine state.”‘° And vice versa, if the 
SELF-AWARENESS is maintained continuously, this is 


called “true meditation.”” 


Outlook 


To revisit Krishnamurti’s question about the importance 
of education, the following questions arise: “How can we 
learn to understand our own lives? How can everyone 
find out who they really are instead of imitating others“ 
and how can we grow without fear in ‘complete freedom 
to grow and create a different society, a new world?” 
In order to achieve this, it is important that we also learn 
through our education systems to promote and cultivate 
SELF-AWARENESS.” And for this the mind should be 
unbound and free. Mindfulness and meditation programs 
can make an important contribution here. “Meditation is 
about exploring the mind and strengthening the positive 
qualities. But what is meditation good for? It serves the 
inner development, so that we can act more from the ba- 
sis of a healthy state of mind.”*! 

In comparing the early researches of neuroscientific 
mindfulness and meditation in the 1970s with today, a 
great deal has been achieved. As the research instruments 
and approaches become finer and more precise, there will 
inevitably be new insights.” It remains to be seen to what 
extent it will be possible to scientifically record the exist- 
ence and workings of the Self.’ Ultimately, for this to be 
achieved would entail a necessary shift from the material 
level (for example the brain) to the immaterial level (the 
Self). And in such a case we would certainly be faced with 
a paradigm shift. 
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Self, Soul and Mind 


When studying the topics of mindfulness and medita- 
tion, it quickly becomes apparent that the concept of the 
SELF figures prominently in the specialized literature and 
is often used in different contexts. But what does “the 
Self” mean? 

In general, a distinction is made between two levels of 
the SELF:! 


e The LOWER SELF: The I, the person, our so-called 
ego, that which separates us from the HIGHER 
SELE It concerns identification with our body, with 
our fluctuating feelings and thoughts, i.e. with what 
we call our personality. 


° The HIGHER SELF: In the teachings on mind- 
fulness and meditation, this term refers to a higher 
level that goes beyond the I construct of personal- 
ity. This higher Self concerns the inner core of the 
human being, also known as the SOUL. 


In this section, in addition to the two levels and mean- 
ings of the SELF, the term EGO will also be examined, 
since the limitations of the human mind produced by the 
EGO obscure the path to the HIGHER SELE 


Self and Personality - 
the Lower Self 


Especially in the spiritual tradition of India it is postu- 
lated that man is essentially the Self (soul) and therefore 
divine. But this divinity is neither recognized nor lived, 
because the majority of the human spirit is directed out- 
wards and is bound in the material. Swami Muktananda 
(1908-1982), one of the great Indian spiritual teachers of 
our time, says in his book Where Are You Going? A Guide 
to the Spiritual Journey: “There is one great obstacle that 
keeps us from knowing the Self, and that is the mind. The 
mind veils the inner Self and hides it from us.” 

If we follow a traditional meditation technique, pro- 
vided that the mind is healthy, the higher Self can be ex- 
perienced. Swami Muktananda describes this as follows: 
“That is why the ancient sages, who were true psycholo- 
gists, concluded that the mind is the source of both bond- 


The essential feature of 
consciousness of the Self is therefore 
continuity, permanence. 

But that of the conscious | 
is only a pale reflection of 
the eternal, immortal essence 
of the spiritual I, the Self. 


Roberto Assagioli (1888-1974) 


age and liberation, the source of both sorrow and joy, our 
worst enemy as well as our greatest friend"? 


”4 there are 


In psychology, the “science of the soul 
many terms used in connection with the word self, such 
as SELF CONCEPT or SELF IMAGE. In many branch- 
es of psychology, these terms refer to concrete ideas that 
people have about themselves and therefore closely relate 
to the personality. 

To what extent we are satisfied with our self-image 
depends on the ideal or desired image we have of our- 
selves. Who do I want to be? What do I want to achieve 
in life? The decisive point here is that this understanding 
of the personal self is usually linked to external objects 
and forms of behavior and has nothing to do with the 
Higher Self or the soul. 


Higher Self and Soul 


There are, however, schools of thought in psychology that 
have already adopted a transcendent level of the Self and 
firmly integrated it into their theories. Thus, the Swiss 
psychiatrist and founder of analytical psychology, Carl 
Gustav Jung (1875-1961), spoke of the Self as an inner 
center: “I have called this center the Self, the center of 
personality; it could just as well be called the God in us. 
The beginnings of our entire spiritual life seem to spring 
inextricably from this point. And all the highest and ulti- 


mate goals seem to run toward it.”° 
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Another example is Psychosynthesis, founded by the 
Italian physician, psychiatrist and psychotherapist Roberto 
Assagioli (1888-1974).’ “Psychosynthesis is not only thera- 
py, it is a philosophy of life, a psychology for the individual 
who wants to grow. It is a method for harmonizing all psy- 
chic functions, reintegrating the unconscious and creating 
a center of harmony so that it becomes the higher Self: the 
soul that is expressed, witnessed, lived, manifested.”® 

Instead of a higher Self, Assagioli also spoke of the 
transpersonal or spiritual Self.” This transpersonal Self gives 
“permanence” and “stability” in contrast to the personal, 
conscious I, which, according to Assagioli, is only a “weak- 
ened and veiled form” of the transpersonal Self.’° 

In his book Be As You Are. The Teachings of Sri Ramana 
Maharshi the well-known Indian spiritual teacher Ramana 
Maharshi (1879-1950) discusses the “Self” and the “I”: 
“The real Self is the infinite ‘T. That T is perfection. It 
is eternal. It has no origin and no end. The other T is 
born and also dies. It is impermanent.”" According to 
Maharshi, attachments to the “other I” cause us to lose 
the infinite “I” as an alignment point: “After the rise of the 
T-thought there is the false identification of the T with 
the body, the senses, the mind, etc. ‘T is wrongly associ- 
ated with them and the true T is lost sight of. In order to 
sift the pure T from the contaminated ‘T, this discarding 
is mentioned. But is does not mean exactly discarding of 
the non-Self, it means the finding of the real Self”! 

For him, the question “Who am I?” is here the cen- 
tral point. To pursue this question sincerely leads to the 
suspension of identification with one’s own sensory im- 
pressions, emotions and thoughts and ultimately to deep 
awareness, to the pure I, to the Self.'? 
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Beyond the Higher Self and the Soul - 
the Divine Self 


In the Indian tradition, the term “Atman” is used for the 
terms “higher self” or “soul”. When asked what Atman, 
the soul, is, the Indian spiritual teacher Mother Meera 
answers: “The atman comes from the Paramatman. Just 
as the atman is essential for the body so is Paramatman 
important for the atman.””” 

Mother Meera sees Paramatman, as “the greatest” and 
“the origin, the essence of the entire universe. There is no 
place without it but it has no name or form.”'® 

Also the spiritual teacher Sri Chinmoy (1931-2007), 
who from 1970 until the end of his life conducted peace 
meditations twice a week for delegates and employees 
at the UN headquarters in New York, sees the soul as 
the link to the Supreme: “The Inner Pilot is our Lord 
Supreme, and the soul is the representative of the Inner 
Pilot, of our Lord Beloved Supreme. [...] The way the 
soul is the representative of God, even so, the body, vital, 
mind and heart are also supposed to be the representa- 


tives of the soul.”!” 


The soul acts as a protector 
during our lives, 
and is always with us. 
Is has no wishes of its own. 
It is not only a witness 
or guide but also helps 
our development. 
Free from the influence 
of our actions, 
it remains permanently 
with us through our lives 
until we unite with the Divine. 


Mother Meera 


The Ego 


The reason that these representatives quoted above can- 
not act as instruments of the soul is the existence of the 
ego. “Ihe ego is that very thing which limits us in every 
sphere of life. [...] The ordinary human ego gives us the 
sense of separate identity, separate consciousness. No 
doubt, the sense of individuality, of self-importance, is 
necessary at a certain stage in man’s development. But 
the ego separates our individual consciousness from the 
universal consciousness.” 

In the book Courage and Contentment by Indian 
spiritual teacher Swami Chidvilasananda, the ego is de- 
fined as “limited sense of T that is identified with the 
body, mind, and senses; sometimes described as ‘the veil 


of suffering.” 


Self, Soul and Mind (27) 


For the Indian spiritual teacher and peace activist 
Vishnu Devananda (1927-1993), identification with 
the ego causes suffering and also prevents alignment 
with the higher Self: “The cause of this predicament is 
the ahamkara, or ego. [...] This ahamkara is the cause of 
all bondage and is the chief barrier to the experience of 
inner Reality.”” 

In order to free oneself from the clutches of the ego, 
according to Mother Meera the gaze must be shifted to 
the Divine: “Every human being has an ego. It is better 
not to give so much importance to the ego or to name 
and fame. Try to know that Paramatman is the greatest, 


then there is no ego.””! 


1 spirit |? human mind 


Divine spirit and the human mind 
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If people learn to align themselves with the Divine and 
strengthen their connection to the higher Self or the soul, 
they become less susceptible to influences and role mod- 
els that reinforce the ego or the I-related self-concept and 
self-image. Then this divine alignment ultimately leads to 
inner harmony and contentment.” 

From only the few sources mentioned in the text above 
it is already evident that many terms for the self exist in 
the various scriptures. In the following — for a better un- 
derstanding and a clearer overview — the different desig- 
nations mentioned are classified according to their mean- 
ing into the two levels of the Self described earlier in this 


section: 


° The LOWER SELF: Non-Self, Ego”, I, contami- 
nated I, other I, conscious I, personal I, personality 


° The HIGHER SELF: Self, inner Self, real Self, 
spiritual Self, transpersonal Self, atman, soul, 
infinite I, pure I, spiritual I, true I 


Mind and Spirit 


As mentioned at the beginning of this section, the mind 
can be both a friend and an enemy.” Its role is deter- 
mined by that with which the mind is aligned (see also 
section “Intellect and Intuition”, p. 39). To the question 
“What is the difference between the mind and the Self?” 
Ramana Maharshi answers: “There is no difference. The 
mind turned inwards is the Self; turned outwards, it be- 
comes the ego and all the world. [...] But the mind does 
not exist apart from the Self, that is, it has no independ- 
ent existence. The Self exists without the mind, never the 
mind without the Self.” The inward direction builds the 
connection to the Self, to the soul. Directed outward, the 
mind relates to our psyche — this means to our cognitive 
faculties, which also relates to our feelings and emotions. 

In addition to mind, the term spirit must also be 
considered in a differentiated way.” Spirit can refer to a 
person’s charisma, but can also refer to the ABSOLUTE, 
the DIVINE. This particular aspect, the “Divine Spirit”, 
plays an especially important role in meditation. Assagioli 
describes this level as follows: “The Spirit in itself is the 
highest reality, in its transcendent, that is, absolute aspect, 
free from any limitation and concrete determination. The 
Spirit transcends all the limits of time and space, breaks 
all material fetters. In its essence it is eternal, infinite, free 
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and universal. This highest, absolute reality cannot be in- 
tellectually grasped, for it is beyond the human mind; but 
it can be rationally postulated, intuitively grasped, and to 
some extent mystically experienced.””’ 

In order for this divine spirit to manifest as pure con- 
sciousness, as a spark of God, in the physical world, in 
matter, an intermediary is needed: the higher Self or soul, 
which then in turn acts on the personality and its carriers, 
the mind, the emotions and the body. 

‘These carriers, however, are for a long time only orient- 
ed to the physical world via the senses, which results in a 
life that is — as mentioned in the text section Ego — iden- 
tity-related and led in limitation. 

The true goal of the soul, however, is to dissolve the 
limitation of the personality vehicles and to raise them 
to its level, so that ultimately the “highest Truth””® can be 
realized in the physical world.” 

Mother Meera describes this as follows: “Ihe atman 
guides our development and is the basis or root cause of 
all our physical and subtle bodies. It works through all the 
various bodies to experience everything and then will take 


all this experience back to Paramatman in realization.”? 
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Spirit enters the form. The outer form of man is only the shell. 
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The Heart, Love and the Self 
are Educational Subjects Too - 


a Field Report" 


An experience of the heart 


Have you heard of the town of Delft? It’s best known for 
its world renowned blue and white porcelain. Together 
with Amsterdam, it was an important trading hub dur- 
ing the Netherland’s Golden Age. For many centuries, it’s 
also been the final resting place for members of the Dutch 
royal family. With its many canals and manor houses 
steeped in history, the beautiful old town of Delft is also 
known for its magical light — which the painter Johannes 
Vermeer most famously was able to capture in perfect de- 
tail. This is the city where I was born. 

When I was young — about 13 years old, I used to deliver 
the morning paper with my older sister. My mother would 
wake us up at five in the morning every day, and we would 
take our bikes to the paper warehouse where we'd stuff our 
bike bags full of newspapers. Riding to the center of the 
city, we'd each take the subscriber addresses assigned to us. 
We were usually home by 6:30 a.m., where our mother, 
expecting us, had prepared a big pot of brinta, a warm por- 
ridge. Soon after breakfast we'd head off to school. 

This memory suddenly came back to me, during a 
meditation retreat for university lecturers at the Ben- 
ediktushof — Centre for Meditation and Mindfulness, 
in Holzkirchen near Würzburg, in October 2019. It was 
Tuesday, the second day of the retreat, exactly at Gam, 
during the first walking meditation. I had joined the oth- 
er seminar participants gathered in the courtyard. As it 
was pretty cold due to the winter season, most of us were 
wrapped in warm jackets, hats and scarves. We walked 
round and round in a big circle attentively, silently, but 
still at a brisk pace. The ground surface was cobblestone, 
the same material that makes up many of the streets lin- 
ing Delft’s canals. The ringing of the bells in the church 
nearby abruptly brought back a memory of the church 
bells in Delft. There the bells ring every half hour, and the 
Nieuwe Kerk on the market place has a carillon, which 
sounds a little melody every quarter hour. As I walked, 
step by step and in silence, my childhood home was sud- 
denly present before me. I could see the early morning 


fog over the canals and the narrow streets; feel the cold 
on my fingers during those winter days and smell the por- 
ridge as if it was in front of me. 

Most importantly, my mother was there. I saw how 
she lovingly embraced my sister and me before we left the 
house in the morning. I could suddenly see and feel the 
love she had for us. I saw my mother surrounded by this 
love that passed through her and emanated from her; this 
love energy moved from behind her head to her shoulders 
and forward to her chest. Love was fully present; I per- 
ceived its essence and it touched me deeply. 

At the same time, in the midst of this totally unexpect- 
ed experience, rational thoughts came to my mind: what 
was she thinking as she waved to my sister and me just be- 
fore we turned off on the bicycles at the end of the road? 
We were still quite young, and being on the road alone so 
early in the morning was not without its dangers. Would 
everything be alright? Another thought came to me: she 
rose so early for us every day, and was always there to 
prepare the warm porridge for us. 

As the thoughts gradually subsided, another picture 
emerged. Surrounding my sister and me, I could see a 
field of love energy that interacted with that of my moth- 
ere, At the same time, all three of us were surrounded by 
an even larger, all-encompassing force field. We were in 
the middle of this field, which seemed to expand around 
us. While I had this picture in mind, so present and real 
as if it were yesterday, it became clear to me: this power is 
always present, everywhere. It was there then, and is still 
here now. It holds everything together. 

As I slowly did my walking meditation rounds, I could 
now feel my heart more and more. It was a strong, ex- 
traordinary force that filled me. I was pervaded by a deep 
feeling of security and peace accompanied by the grateful 
certainty that all is well. 

Suddenly the bright ringing of hand bells sounded: the 
walking meditation was ending. The participants of our 
seminar group made their way towards the meditation 
room. I quickly first went to get some hot tea, as I at- 
tempted to process what had just taken place. 
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Did this experience really come out of nowhere, or was 
there an explanation behind it? Could it have been relat- 
ed to events from the day before, when upon arrival, we 
had received an introduction to Zen? This had also led to 
a lively discussion about the conditioning of the human 
being and the meaning of emptiness. I was plagued by 
the question of whether, in the observation and analysis 
of thought, we get too entangled in rational explanations. 
Wouldn't it be more sensible to seek silence directly, in 
order to experience this power in a direct way — as repeat- 
edly reported on by mystics both East and West? And is it 
perhaps the same power shown to me during my walking 
meditation that awaits one there in the field of stillness? Is 
that what we call love? And is this guiding force the core 
of our being? Our soul? Our higher Self? 

In this context, our Zen master, Alexander Poraj, 
shared a contemplative phrase during the common sitting 
meditation: “The breath is not there because I breathe; I 
am there, because there is the breath.” Seen in this light, 
the question arises as to what inner essence breathes for 
us. What works through us? The philosophy behind the 
Zen garden in the Benedictine monastery was a meta- 
phor: “In a Zen garden, the essence of every plant and 
every tree is made visible.” 

The unexpected and intense experience that had oc- 
curred during the walking meditation remained with 
me all week. Although afterwards we frequently prac- 
ticed walking meditation, it was no longer so intense. 
Yet, during the early walking meditation on Thursday, 
the space around me seemed to change. The steps of the 
other seminar participants seemed quieter. Their shape 
also changed; it was more shadow-like. I spontaneously 
recalled the allegory of Plato’s cave, in which a group of 
people live their lives chained to the wall of a cave. They 
notice shadows on the cave wall, but since they cannot 
see those who cast the shadows, they assume the shad- 
ows to be living beings themselves. I asked myself: do we 
really see the people around us? What if we were able to 
perceive more their true essence? In the same way that in 
a zen garten, the unique essence of each plant and tree 


can be seen. 
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Being mindful 


On Thursday afternoon, as we shared our experiences 
of silence from the previous days, one participant not- 
ed: “Everything is more intense: more wind, more light, 
birds, butterflies; everything has increased in intensity!” 

I could easily relate to this and found the statement to 
be quite true. At the same time, I was also conscious of 
the idea that in mindfulness practices that relate to every- 
day actions there is a general danger of wanting too much 
—and that these are then carried out too self-consciously 
or too mechanically: “I must now eat mindfully, I must 
now walk mindfully, etc.”. 

The Christian tradition differentiates between different 
forms of seeing: seeing through sensory perception, see- 
ing through the mind and seeing with the heart.’ It’s this 
last level that matters. When you connect mindfulness 
to your heart, practicing becomes very natural. Looking 
back on my experience, this point proves meaningful. We 
were connected through our hearts; it was through our 
hearts that love enveloped us. And all this was happening, 
whether or not I was aware of it at the time. 

I ask myself what it would be like if we could more 
consciously perceive and express such a heart connection 
in everyday life? Perhaps the mind would no longer occu- 
py the role it usually does, meaning that we would only 
use the mind when a particular situation requires it. 

The Indian spiritual teacher Nisargadatta Maharaj 
(1897-1981) said about the mind: “When you totally 
realize that “You are’, but not conditioned by this body- 
mind, you will be one with the whole world.” 

And the Benedictine monk, Zen master and founder of 
the Benediktushof, Willigis Jager (1925-2020) writes in 
his book Kontemplation — ein spiritueller Weg [Contempla- 
tion — a Spiritual Path]: “Irs correct: our mind makes us 
human. But we must stop identifying with it. It’s only the 
tool, an instrument upon which our true being plays.” 

We might not have to do so much to allow this “true 
being“ to play and act freely. Perhaps it’s simply a matter 
of just being. With regard to the practice of mindfulness, 
however, the question arises as to whether I can really 
be in the moment if I perceive myself as an observer ob- 
serving the observed. The Indian spiritual teacher Jiddu 
Krishnamurti (1895-1986) often spoke in his lectures 
about perception and the dissolution of the ego. In an- 
swer to the question “How can we perceive our own mind 
when the mind is the perceiver as well as that which it per- 
ceives?” Krishnamurti first illuminates the thinking that 


But the moment you have 
in your heart this extraordinary thing 
called love and feel the depth, 
the delight, the ecstasy of it, 
you will discover that for you 
the world is transformed. 


Jiddu Krishnamurti (1895-1986) 


produces the I, the thinker, the perceiver, the observer, 
thus producing a split. At first glance, the perceiver seems 
to be an independent entity, but in the end the perceiver 
is also created by thinking.’ It is about going one level 
further. “When you look at a flower, when you just see 
it, at the moment is there an entity who sees? Or is there 
only seeing?”® 

For Nisargadatta Maharaj, the difficulty lies in verbal- 
izing the observer: “To say: I am only the witness is both 
false and true: false because of the ‘I am’, true because of 
the witness. It is better to say: ‘there is witnessing.’ The 
moment you say: ‘I am’, the entire universe comes into 
being along with its creator.”” What he thinks is about the 
resolution of this term: “You have to be one with the Self, 
the ‘I Am’. If you say ‘knowledge’, it is just the same as 
information. If necessary, discard the words ‘I Am’. Even 
without the words you are that “You are’. Do not say or 
even think that “You are’. Just be aware of the Presence 
without thinking about it.”® 


Loneliness and isolation 


Giving up the habit of verbalizing the observer can promote 
a feeling of loneliness and aloneness. There is then no point 
of reference: “I go, I see, I ...” becomes “go, see ...” For 
Krishnamurti, however, there is a clear difference between 
loneliness and being alone. Krishnamurti: “You know, 
there is a vast difference between loneliness and aloneness. 
[...] The mind knows this fear when for a moment it real- 
izes that it can rely on nothing, that no distraction can take 
away the sense of self-enclosing emptiness. That is loneli- 
ness. But aloneness is something entirely different; it is a 
state of freedom which comes into being when you have 
gone through loneliness and understand it.” 
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Krishnamurti stresses that it is important to deal with 
this loneliness: “All this is part of education: to face the 
ache of loneliness, that extraordinary feeling of empti- 
ness which all of us know, and not be frightened when it 
comes; not to turn on the radio, lose one-self in work, or 
run to the cinema, but to look at it, go into it, understand 
it.” Not being constantly distracted and instead seek- 
ing silence is essential for exploring the “inner space." 
Indeed: “Very few go beyond this extraordinary fear of 
loneliness; but one must go beyond it, because beyond it 
lies the real treasure.”'? 

The Benedictine monk David Steindl-Rast sees the 
heart as a way to dissolve loneliness. “When we reach our 
innermost heart, we reach a realm where we are not only 
intimately at home with ourselves, but intimately united 
with others, all others. The heart is not a lonely place. It 
is the realm where solitude and togetherness coincide.”!? 
For him, it is the special moments of being alone, such 
as a nice walk, a mountain hike, a sunrise, when we can 
feel connected to everything: “It felt as if your heart were 
expanding, as if your being were expanding to embrace 
everything, as if the barriers were in some way broken 
down or dissolved and you were one with all.” 

For Willigis Jager it is love that provides security: “It is 
love that gives trust and strength and thus the certainty of 
being caught and carried.”! Buddhist teacher Jack Korn- 
field also described this aspect of love: “Love is a blessed 
mystery. It is like gravity: vast, invisible, the unstoppable 
force that connects all things”.'° This love is in us too, it 
is our essence. Nisargadatta emphasizes: “The very nature 


17; and elsewhere: “‘I amness’, awareness 


18 


of the self is love” 
without thought, is love.” 


Outlook 


The connection to the inner self helps us to see more 
clearly what’s important in life and to act accordingly. If 
you ask dying people what they regret most about look- 
ing back at their life, it turns out that they would have 
liked to express their feelings more, to have maintained 
contact with friends more, to have not worked so much 
and had more courage to live life the way they would 
have liked.” 

When Nisargadatta Maharaj was once asked by a 
woman why she had been unhappy all her life, he re- 
plied: “Because you did not go down to the very roots of 
your being. It is your complete ignorance of yourself, that 
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We are in one body - our vehicle. It’s as if we were sitting in a tractor. 
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People who truly know 
and experience the scriptures 
understand things not just 
from books but from the heart. 
And the heart is 
the greatest library. 


Swami Chidvilasananda 


covered up your love and happiness and made you seek 
for what you have never lost. Love is will, the will to share 
your happiness with all. Being happy — making happy — 
this is the rhythm of love.””° 

In his book Uber die Liebe [About Love], Willigis Jager 
describes the effect a near-death experience had on him: 
“What remained behind after this experience was the 
certainty: when I die, I will return to this infinite love, 
without any I-limitation. And this love is the source of all 
being. Our I with all its encrustations and selfish imprints 
only constantly covers it up. I realized that we as human 
beings will not progress if we do not succeed in growing 
into this level of experience of unconditional love.””! 

Arriving at the central station in Munich after the 
five-day retreat on Friday afternoon, I notice it’s quite 
an adjustment; so many impressions, the hectic pace, 
everything is loud, the people chasing past me, like shad- 
ows. Immediately Plato’s allegory of the cave is again 
present. And again the question arises in my mind: Do 
we really see each other? Do we recognize our true es- 
sence? And at the same time I feel the feeling of connect- 
edness — that this essence is present in all of us. 

A chief aim of the retreat at Benediktushof was to ena- 
ble more effective exchange among university teachers on 
the implementation of mindfulness and meditation ap- 
proaches at universities. For me, looking back, this closes 
the circle. After such a deep experience of the heart, it 
became clear to me once again how important it is to 
make sufficient room for the topics of the heart and love, 
as well as the connection to the inner self in daily life — 
and therefore also at universities. 
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Intellect and Intuition 


The primary focus of today’s system of higher education 
is oriented to cognitive development for the purpose of 
preparing students for their future professional life. What 
has been taught up to this point, with few exceptions, 
concerns the training of the INTELLECT. Through ra- 
tional thinking, connections are to be recognized by the 
mind. Skills such as reasoning, estimating, arguing, draw- 
ing conclusions and making choices are taught, enabling 
students to arrive at conclusive judgements, to acquire 
knowledge and to develop expertise. 

However there is also another way that knowledge is 
acquired, which has little to do with the above-mentioned 
intellectual approach: INTUITION. This provides us 
with access to knowledge that is not achieved through a 
discursive approach. To use the words of Albert Einstein 
(1879-1955) again: “Ihe intellect has little to do on the 
road to discovery. There is a leap of consciousness, call it 
intuition or what you will, and the solution comes to you 
and you dont know how or why.”' Intuitive perception 
arises immediately and proceeds without methodical and 
conscious conclusions; it is infallible and able to grasp the 
“truth” holistically. 

Intuition inspires (lat. inspiratio, “breathing in”) and 
animates (spiritus) us. An appropriate definition of intu- 
ition, including its innate relationship to the self, or the 
soul, can be found in the work of Paramahansa Yogananda 
(1893-1952), the Indian founder of the Self-Realization 
Fellowship, who in the 1920s spread yoga and meditation 
in the West: “Intuition is that faculty of the soul which at 
once directly perceives the truth about anything. With- 
out the power of intuition, you cannot know Truth. Intu- 
ition means ‘soul-perception, and is the knowing power 
of the soul, without the help of the senses or the mind. 
Intuition can give you knowledge about things that your 
senses and understanding can never give.”* And because 
intuition contains this connection to another source of 
inspiration, another LEVEL OF CONSCIOUSNESS, it 
is often the basis for creative discoveries of a spiritual and/ 
or material nature. 

If, for example, one looks at the genesis of the works 
of the great masters in painting or music, it is not un- 
common to mention a connection with the “Divine” 
as a source of inspiration for the creative process. It is 
known of the composer Johannes Brahms (1833-1897) 


Intuition is a divine gift, 
the thinking mind a faithful servant. 
It is paradoxical that nowadays 
we have begun to worship the servant 
and desecrate the divine gift. 


Albert Einstein (1879-1955) 


that once, when asked where he gets his inspiration from, 
he answered: “Not I, the Father that dwelleth within 
me, He doeth the works.“ He said that he had to focus 
very hard in order not to miss a single bit of inspiration. 
“Straightaway the ideas flow in upon me, directly from 
God, and not only do I see distinct themes in my mind’s 
eye, but they are clothed in the right forms, harmonies 
and orchestration.”* Brahms continues: “I have to be in 
a semi-trance condition to get such results — a condition 
when the conscious mind is in temporary abeyance and 
the subconscious is in control, for it is through the sub- 
conscious mind, which is part of Omnipotence, that the 
inspiration comes.” He emphasized that this condition 
is by no means comparable with dreaming, but is like 
a constant struggle: “I have to be careful, however, not 
to lose consciousness, otherwise the ideas fade away. [...] 
Therefore, to evolve and grow, man must learn how to 
use and develop his own soul forces. All great creative 
geniuses do this, although some of them do not seem to 
be as conscious of the process as others.”° And although 
many advanced thinkers, as Brahms states, are not neces- 
sarily aware of their own intuitive processes, the question 
arises as to how man might learn to be conscious of and 


connect with his own soul forces. 
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The alignment of the mind 


If we compare these two processes, the acquisition of 
knowledge by means of the intellect versus the intuition, 
an important difference that emerges has to do with the 
mind’s orientation. On the intellectual path, the think- 
ing faculty is directed outwards and registers the external 
information and stimuli that are transmitted to the brain 
via the senses. It also recognizes the sensations and mental 
ideas that go along with them and correlates it all. 

On the intuitive path, the mind turns in a different di- 
rection, towards the inner world. Through the process of 
intuitive perception, soul forces are directed to the think- 
ers respective area of experience. 

The development of this ability requires mental train- 
ing that leads to connection with the soul. 


Concentration, meditation 
and intuition 


A conscious orientation of the mind requires CONCEN- 
TRATION. The Indian spiritual teacher and peace activ- 
ist Vishnu Devananda (1927-1993) points out that this 
helps us to direct the mind in one direction. “The main 
aim of concentration is to bring the mind to the same 
point or object again and again by limiting its movements 
in the beginning to a small circle.”” If one manages to 
keep concentration longer and stay focused, one will — 
according to Devananda — enter the stage of meditation: 
“A time will come when the mind will stick to one point 
alone, like the continuous sound of a church bell. This is 
meditation, the fruit of constant and protracted practice 
of concentration.”® 

The silence that meditation creates enables contact 
with the inner being, with the soul. “It is secured in 
meditation when the mind is fully concentrated, far 
away from objects and near the Atman, the Self.” It 
is the level where thoughts are silent and the mind is 
transformed." “True meditation is to become free from 
mentation. The moment the thoughts become still, the 
light of the Self will shine from within.”" 

The spiritual teacher Sri Chinmoy (1931-2007), a 
writer, poet, composer, musician, artist and athlete, said: 
“When we meditate, what we actually do is enter into the 
deeper part of our being. At that time, we are able to bring 


to the fore the wealth that we have deep within us.”'? 


Intellect and Intuition 


Its not possible to reach this depth via the intel- 
lect, because the mind is directed outwards and conse- 
quently operates on the surface level. From this vantage 
point the intellect is subordinate to the INTUITION.” 
Nevertheless, the intellect also serves an important func- 
tion. Nevertheless, the intellect also serves an important 
function. In order to ultimately manifest the inner po- 
tential in the world, the respective “skill”, the handling of 
the corresponding knowledge and thus also the intellect, 
is required, depending on the subject area. In the case of 
Brahms this was his ability to compose. If he had not had 
this gift, he would have heard the music inwardly, but 
without his capacity to express it, humanity would have 
been deprived of his compositions. 

As the emphasis of education at universities is still 
based on the training of the intellect, the world is not 
able to access a wealth of knowledge and inspiration that 
it could draw from the intuition. 

It is therefore advisable that not only the intellect but 
also the intuition be consciously promoted within the 
framework of a holistic pursuit of knowledge through 
universities and other educational institutions. To this 
end, regular concentration and meditation exercises 


could serve as a valuable contribution. 
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When the mind is aligned with the inner silence, 
inspiration via soul impulses can be recognized as 
ideas. If the mind is then directed to the outside 
world, these ideas can be manifested in the world. 
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Research 


If you want to understand the mind, 
then meditate. 


Buddhist monk 


Exploration of the mind 


Recent decades have seen an enormous increase in re- 
search on mindfulness and meditation. In the 1970s, 
there were only a handful of publications' dedicated to 
the science on this topic. But since 2010, this has shift- 
ed and several hundred are now published annually.” In 
particular, it’s the neurosciences that have taken on this 
field of research, investigating how mindfulness and med- 
itation influence the body and mind. For example, using 
scientific measurements, brain researchers have proven 
that meditation trains and changes certain areas of the 
brain. Yet, while numerous important findings have thus 
been compiled, many questions remain unanswered. Is it 
truly possible to grasp the human mind? Is consciousness 
measurable? 

During his world tour in 1974, the well-known Indi- 
an teacher, Swami Muktananda (1908-1982) was asked 
by a brainwave researcher if he, as a Self-realized master 
would allow his brain waves to be explored. He answered: 
“[...] that consciousness is too subtle to be captured by a 
machine. He added that if the researcher wanted to know 
what a meditator’s experience is like, he could come to his 
laboratory and experience meditation for himself.” 

The documentary Monks in the Laboratory by Del- 
phine Morel also points out the difficulty of measuring 
stages of deep meditation. In order to study very ex- 
perienced yogis, the scientists in the film had to travel 
to them — as they had lived for years in complete se- 
clusion, refusing to come to the scientists’ laboratories. 
Thus, the laboratory had to be brought to them, so to 
speak. These yogis were quite skeptical as to whether the 
research projects would have any effect; they countered 
with comments like: “The mind has neither smell nor 
color, but is simply a space in which different phenom- 


ena exist. How will you measure this?”* 


Yet research has so far succeeded in revealing a great 
deal about the mind. Here, research on the mind refers to 
the psyche, to the level of our thinking and feeling — and 
in connection with this, to our behavior. It’s specifically 
about the effects of mindfulness and meditation on the 
brain. Modern equipment renders these effects visible. 
The present text will highlight this field’s most current 
and significant findings, while also addressing the chal- 
lenges facing mindfulness and meditation research. 

The above-mentioned film Monks in the Laboratory 
focuses on an exchange (Mind and Life Dialogues’) be- 
tween the 14th Dalai Lama and scientists from various 
disciplines (see “Mindfulness and Meditation in the Ed- 
ucational System — a Paradigm Shift?”, p. 17). One top- 
ic the dialogue addresses is how to deal with destructive 
emotions such as suffering, hatred, jealousy, greed and 
fear. From the perspective of the Mind and Life team, 
understanding these emotions and exploring them is one 
of the most important challenges of the 21st century. 
As the researchers state, a better understanding of both 
constructive and destructive emotions would be of great 
benefit to everyone, but also to society and ultimately 
to humanity as a whole. In order to further explore the 
topic of destructive emotions, in Dharamsala (India) in 
the year 2000, a meeting was held in which the Dalai 
Lama and several monks spent a week engaging in ex- 
tensive dialogue with Western scientists. These dialogues 
are recorded in the book: Destructive Emotions: How Can 
We Overcome Them? A Scientific Dialogue with the Da- 
lai Lama written by Daniel Goleman — who is also the 
author of the book Emotional Intelligence: Why It Can 
Matter More Than IQ, and also brought this expression 
into mainstream use. The Mind and Life team was able to 
prove that mindfulness and meditation approaches have 
demonstrable positive effects in managing emotions. Nu- 
merous scientific studies have now been conducted in the 
laboratories of the Mind and Life researchers. Not only 
does mindfulness and meditation relax the mind and 
body, it’s also been found to influence and sometimes 
even restructure areas of the brain. 
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Scientific findings and 
Research questions 


The above-mentioned findings have significantly con- 
tributed to the growing social interest in mindfulness 
and meditation and their introduction into many other 
fields of activity. A new branch of research, CONTEM- 
PLATIVE NEUROSCIENCE, has also emerged from 
the field of neuroscience.6 An important component of 
contemplative neuroscience is NEUROPLASTICITY, 
which states that “the brain is an organ of ongoing expe- 
rience. It continues to grow and change and reshape itself 
across our entire life span in response to experience, right 
into old age.” 

Richard Davidson, one of the pioneers of contempla- 
tive neuroscience and an expert in the study of emotion, 
believes that people could be happier if they gained more 
control over their minds. According to Davidson, this in- 
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cludes taking more responsibility for one’s own psyche 
and gaining more insight into one’s own thoughts and 
feelings.* He points out that mindfulness and meditation 
practices can make a significant contribution here. 

Davidson sees four basic prerequisites for a healthy 
mind, namely the basic recognition of awareness, the con- 
nection to ourselves and others, i.e. to have emotions such 
as compassion, kindness, gratitude and thus be able to 
relate to the environment, thirdly insight into oneself and 
fourthly to recognize one’s purpose in life and to orientate 
one’s behaviour accordingly.’ Davidson also names four 
important building blocks for well-being: Resilience, posi- 
tive outlook on life, attention and generosity."° 

Davidson sees research into the mechanisms of mind- 
fulness and meditation as an important step toward a bet- 
ter understanding of how to cultivate a healthy mind and 
live a content and fulfilled life." 

To Davidson, the question of what specific effects the 
practice of meditation has on the brain proves complex. 
First of all, this depends on the form of meditation, since 
different approaches usually produce different effects. 
Davidson also assumes that the effects of the respective 
meditation forms on the brain are not the same for every- 
one, since people are different, and therefore respond dif- 
ferently to the various approaches. 

Tania Singer — a neuroscientist, psychologist and the 
scientific director of the Social Neuroscience Research 
Group in Berlin — has come to the same conclusion. As 
the initiator and head of the Resource Project, the most 
comprehensive research project in this field to date, she 
points out that different mindfulness and meditation 
exercises produce different findings.'? Singer notes the 
importance of examining these findings — including so- 
called zero findings in which no effects are observed — in 
a more differentiated way. It’s important to also take the 
respective test subject’s constitution into account: “One 
shouldnt simply say: in every person who meditates, the 
immune system is strengthened and aging is slowed down. 


[...] It also depends on how old or how sick you are.” 


Worry and negative thoughts also create physical 
effects; optimism and positive thoughts do as well. 


Ihe Resource Project was launched in 2011 and, in 
addition to attention-based mindfulness, aims to provide 
new knowledge related to compassion and ethics, as well 
as greater insight into emotion regulation, stress relief, 
and mental health.!° Between June 2013 and November 
2014, three-hundred test subjects participated in three 
training modules, each three months long.” 


The modules focused on the following: 

e a presence module: classical attention-based mind- 
fulness exercises 

e an affect module: qualities of the heart, but beyond self- 
care — also gratitude, acceptance, compassion for others 
and prosocial motivation 

e a perspective module: cognitive, sociocognitive. 
Trains a the bird’s-eye view of thoughts, of one’s 
own personality components and of the thoughts 
and beliefs of others D 


In the participants of all three modules, initial evaluations 
have shown visible changes in the plasticity of neuronal 
networks. Due to extensive and complex data, which 
includes more than 90 measurement parameters (brain, 
chromosomes, behavior, etc.), the evaluation of this data 
continues.” 

To Singer, it’s evident that different exercises produce 
different effects; she compares this with various types of 
sports that each have specific effects on the body. “But 
because the mind is hidden inside and not visible like 
muscles, it’s more difficult to understand the complexity 
and differentiation of our mental functions and to under- 
stand that you can cultivate, change and practice them in 
the same way as you cultivate, change and exercise certain 
muscle groups through sports.” 

As far as practice is concerned, there are still many 
unanswered questions. It’s unclear, for example, whether 
exercises should take longer, i.e. more than 20 minutes, 
or whether it is better to offer several short units, i.e. four 
times five minutes, in order to be effective. As yet, it’s 
assumed that there are no general answers here, but that 
it varies from person to person.”! 

When considering the effects of mindfulness and med- 
itation techniques, another aspect to take into account 
is the significance of the order of the exercises, if several 
are practiced in succession. There’s also the question of 
consequences if exercises are omitted or added.” Addi- 
tionally, it’s important to consider which type of exercise 
is appropriate for each situation (see Risks, p. 89 ff.).” 


Research 


This is the experience of everyone 
who starts to meditate [...], 
that these practices do much more, 
that they enrich your life in 
an inexplicable way and help you 
in things you didn't know 
you needed help with before. 


Sara Lazar 


Further questions and 
Challenges 


Peter Sedlmeier is a professor of Research Methodology 
and Evaluation, and the author of a book entitled Die 
Kraft der Meditation: Was die Wissenschaft darüber weiß 
[the Power of Meditation: What Science Knows About It]. 
Based on meta-analyses and meta-studies™ as well as an 
analysis of peer reviewed research,” he sees the system- 
atic effects of meditation on the brain as being clearly 
proven, but he is critical of the fact that many studies to 
date are not based on a well-founded theoretical frame- 
work, and are often only retrospectively examined to see 
which findings might possibly fit the model.” Sedlmeier 
points to an important problem confronting research: 
“What happens in the brain and what can be observed 
are not however thoughts or feelings, but physiological 
brain processes that are related to thoughts and feelings 
in a way that is still largely unexplained.””’ 

In the film Free the Mind. Can one breath change your 
thinking? by Phie Ambo, Richard Davidson reports on a 
study of meditation novices who meditated regularly over 
a period of two months. Afterwards, the participants were 
vaccinated against the flu. In comparison with a control 
group that also received a flu shot but had not meditat- 
ed regularly for two months, the meditators were found 
to respond much better to the flu shot than the control 
group that had not meditated.” Despite these positive 
findings, Davidson admits that research has not yet dis- 
covered why this is ultimately the case. For him, a num- 


ber of questions remain unanswered: 
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“Is it literally growing new neurons in specific areas 
that contribute to this? Is it the strengthening of new con- 
nections? Is it pruning connections that may have been 
causing a lot of noise and disruption and it is kind of like 
a sculptor who takes a block of marble and creates some- 
thing beautiful by removing components not adding any- 
thing? We don’t know what the mechanism is. It could be 
any one of those mechanisms or it could be all of them.” 

Sara Lazar, neuroscientist in the psychiatric depart- 
ment of Massachusetts General Hospital and lecturer at 
Harvard University School of Medicine, also sees difh- 
culties in interpreting changes in the GREY MATTER 
with regard to a precise attribution of causes: “Since we 
cannot distinguish between these different types of neural 
changes with the MRI, it is unclear whether the chang- 
es we observe in the brain are due to new connections, 
helper cells or blood vessels. We only know that there are 
differences in the grey matter.” 

The grey matter of the brain is the area of the brain 
where the nuclei of the nerve cells are located and where 
the neurons communicate with each other. According to 
Lazar, this is where “thinking”*! takes place. The WHITE 
MATTER comprises the parts of the brain consisting of 
long fibers that connect the different brain regions with 
each other to ensure the exchange of information.* 


Meditation practices - the “deep” and 
the “wide” path 


In comparing the various meditation practices, David- 
son and Goleman have identified two different paths: 
first there’s the “deep path”, which can be divided into 
two levels, and second, the “wide path”, which consists 
of three levels. 

The first level of the “deep path”, concerns medita- 
tion types in their purest form; they represent the most 
intensive types of practice (e.g. Theravada-Buddhism). 
The second level includes those forms that are close to 
the pure form, but don’t include certain non-transferable 
intercultural aspects. 

On the “wide path”, the first level consists of medi- 
tation forms that represent a departure from from their 
original spiritual context and are well suited to the gen- 
eral public (e.g. MBSR). Some examples of second level 
approaches include special mindfulness and meditation 
apps for the smartphone, or short exercises practiced at 
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one’s desk. Apps are currently being developed for even 
lower-threshold practices, in order to reach more people 
— and especially the younger generation. These are as- 
signed to the third level of the “wide path”.? 


Deep levels of meditation 


Harald Piron, Ph.D., a psychologist and psychotherapist, 
postulates that a meditator’s experience of consciousness 
typically exists in relation to a depth dimension” that 
correlates to the accumluated previous experience of reg- 
ular practice.’ 

He distinguishes five dimensions of depth: obstacles, 
relaxation and calming, the art of attentional control, es- 
sential qualities, and non-duality.*° 

Referencing Piron’s research on the ranges of meditation 
depth, the psychologist and neuroscientist, Ulrich Ott, 
Ph.D., has summarized the five depth ranges as follows: 

e “Obstacles: restlessness, boredom, motivation/con- 
centration problems 

° Relaxation and calming: well-being, calm breathing, 
growing patience, calm 

e ‘The art of attention control (concentration): aware- 
ness, no clinging to thoughts, inner center, energy 
field, lightness, insights, equanimity, peace 

° Essential qualities: clarity, alertness, love, devotion, 
connectedness, humility, grace, gratitude, self-ac- 
ceptance 

° Non-duality: stillness of thought, oneness, empti- 
ness, boundlessness, transcendence of subject and 


object.”*” 


Methods of measurement 


Up to this point, Neuroscience in particular has played 
a leading role in mindfulness and meditation research. 
There are different scientific methods for this, depend- 
ing on the effects to be measured. In his book Medi- 
tation für Skeptiker. Ein Neurowissenschaftler erklärt den 
Weg zum Selbst [Meditation for Skeptics. A neuroscientist 
Explains the Way to the Self], Ott describes these as the 
measurement of electrical brain activity (EEG) and im- 
aging techniques (i.e. MRI) that reveal where these ef- 
fects take place in the brain.” 


An EEG distinguishes between the following frequency 
ranges in the brain: 
e Delta (0.1 to <4 Hz): dreamless deep sleep phase 
e ‘Theta (4 to <8 Hz): drowsiness, light sleep phases 
e Alpha (8 to <13 Hz): slight relaxation or relaxed 
alertness with eyes closed 
e Beta (13 to <30 Hz): different causes and meanings 
° Gamma (from 30 Hz): during strong concentra- 


tion, learning processes or meditation” 


Summarizing the state of research to date, Sedlmeier ob- 
serves changes especially in the theta and alpha range as 
a result of meditation.“ He also points to an increase in 
gamma frequencies: “These effects can be interpreted as 
signs of increasing relaxation, which is however not (usu- 
ally) accompanied by increasing drowsiness, but rather by 
increased attention and concentration.”*! 

Although EEG measurements provide valuable infor- 
mation, especially high temporal resolution, this method 
is not sufficient to determine exactly where changes oc- 
curring during mindfulness and meditation practices are 
located in the brain. Magnetic resonance imaging (MRI) 
offers a method that allows brain structures, brain func- 
tions and brain processes to be displayed and examined 
in three-dimensional images. The person being examined 
is placed in a large tube surrounded by a strong mag- 
net; radio waves are used to cause the hydrogen nuclei in 
the tissue to align themselves briefly against the magnetic 
field; when they fold back into their original alignment, 
the absorbed energy is then emitted as a radio signal. This 
makes it possible to visualize the various changes in tis- 
sue and blood flow in the brain, for example when the 
person switches between tasks. Functional MRI images 
(fMRI) provide information about real-time changes in 
blood flow through the regions of the brain. Structural 


Research 


MRI images show the amount of gray and white mat- 
ter in the various regions of the brain.” A comparison 
between MRI images taken before a person had learned 
meditation and MRI images taken after only a few weeks 
of meditation practice reveals the changes in the brain 
caused by meditation.“ 


Research results 


An important result of mindfulness and meditation re- 
search as a whole is that mindfulness and meditation have 
demonstrable positive effects on our attitudes and behav- 
ior — and that this can in principle be achieved by anyone. 
As the monk and scientist Matthieu Ricard emphasizes in 
the film 7he Altruism Revolution: “My brain is absolutely 
not special and that comforts me. All this research would 
not be interesting if it was about studying extraordinary 
people like those who can hold their breath under water 
for 11 minutes. What fascinated me most about this re- 
search was the length of time people from the Himalayas, 
Tibet, Bhutan as well as the English, French, Americans, 
men and women, monks and nuns, lay people spend 
meditating. This is what makes the difference.” 

Apart from the fact that in principle mindfulness and 
meditation can have a positive effect on all people, it’s 
also remarkable how quickly one sees initial results. For 
example, Davidson points out that changes in the brain 
can already be seen in normal people who practice mind- 
fulness and meditation exercises for 30 minutes a day for 
only two weeks.” 

Sara Lazar’s research is dedicated to the question of 
how the practice of meditation affects the brain and how 
these changes can lead to lasting positive benefits. She 
defines behavior as an action of both the body and the 
mind. According to Lazar, behavior is related to brain 
activity, which in turn is related to the structure of the 
brain. She explains that in order for people to permanent- 
ly change their behavior a corresponding restructuring 
of the brain structure is required.“ Lazar describes the 
brain structure as “everything that has to do with the way 
neurons communicate with each other, from the number 
of connections between neurons to the amount of neu- 
rotransmitters that are released at the connection points 
(synapses) ”.*” 

In her article, “Mechanismen der Achtsamkeit. Psy- 
chologisch-neurowissenschaftliche Perspektiven” [Mech- 
anisms of Mindfulness. Psychological-neuroscientific Per- 
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spectives], psychologist Britta Hölzel, Ph.D., — who has 
carried out research projects on “Mindfulness and Medi- 
tation” at Harvard Medical School in Boston, the Bender 
Institute of Neuroimaging in Giessen and the Charité in 
Berlin — identifies three different but interrelated areas in 
which the effects of mindfulness and meditation have so 
far been proven by scientific findings. Specifically, these 
are: the regulation of attention, the regulation of emo- 


tion, and self-awareness.“® 


Following in particular Richard Davidson, Britta Hölzel, 
Sara Lazar, and Ulrich Ott, a number of significant re- 
search findings are highlighted below. 

e default mode network 

° “attentional blink” effect 

e vigilance, selective and executive attention 

° body awareness 

e the regulation of emotions 

e compassion and altruism 

e the dismantling of conditioning 

e cell aging 
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In this context, the regions of the brain that are altered 
by the practice of mindfulness and meditation will also 


be examined.” 


Default mode network 


Neuroscientific research has shown that some regions of 
the brain are more active when test subjects are not per- 
forming a task but are at rest. These resting active brain 
regions are collectively referred to as the DEFAULT 
MODE network; “This [...] includes regions of the 
MEDIAL PREFRONTAL CORTEX, the POSTERI- 
OR CINGULATE CORTEX and the PRECUNEUS 
(regions located on the mid-plane of the brain), as well 
as the HIPPOCAMPUS located in the TEMPORAL 
LOBES and also the TEMPOROPARIETAL JUNC- 
TION.” According to Ott, the activity of the default 
mode network points to, among other things, so-called 
MIND-WANDERING, the digression of thoughts: 
“Whenever we are faced with a situation not requiring 
us to react or which only calls for routine actions, mental 


The earth would be a different place 
if we spent the same amount of time 
on caring for our mind as we do 
on brushing our teeth. 
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resources are made available and these can then be used 
to remember, to reflect, to plan.”*! Hölzel also sees the 
function of the default-mode network as an opportunity 
to reflect on experiences: “Wenn wir uns also iiberlegen, 
welche Relevanz bestimmte Ereignisse fiir uns selbst ha- 
ben, oder wenn wir uns selbst in einem anderen raumli- 
chen oder zeitlichen Kontext vorstellen — uns also in die 
Zukunft versetzen oder uns an Vergangenes erinnern -, 
dann werden diese Vorgänge vom Default- Mode-Netzw- 
erk ermöglicht.” 

As the whole psyche is involved in mind wandering, 
it’s not merely thoughts that are activated, but also feel- 
ings. In the case of stressful thoughts and feelings, these 
have a negative effect on our mental hygiene. An active 
default mode network also results in reduced attention 
on the present action and indicates that one is therefore 
not really present in the moment. The researchers Mat- 
thew A. Killingsworth and Daniel T. Gilbert point out 
that people often find it difficult to be fully aware of what 
they are doing. In their study “A Wandering Mind Is an 
Unhappy Mind”, they found that on average,“ percent of 
the people surveyed were not mentally present in the mo- 
ment.” Davidson emphasizes that it’s both possible and 
important to reduce this attention deficit; in his opin- 
ion, mindfulness and meditation exercises in particu- 
lar can contribute to this. By merely observing and not 
evaluating, one learns not to pursue emerging thoughts 
about the past and future. A conscious presence in the 
here and now also ensures a reduction in the occurance 
of thoughts.” 

Research has shown that the activity of the default mode 
network is altered in meditators. From this, researchers 
conclude that people who practice mindfulness and medi- 
tation are generally less distracted by thoughts and are also 
less preoccupied with themselves. In this context, Hélzel 
points to a change of meditators’ SELF EXPERIENCE: 


Research 


“We identify less rigidly with ourselves and the things in 
our lives — with our possessions, our appearance, but also 
with thoughts, feelings, our personality, habits and idio- 
syncrasies. Whereas before there was a firm identification 
with a personality, there is now a feeling that as human 
beings we are all connected with each other — with a great- 
er whole.”” Through the role of observer and non-attach- 
ment as well as a stronger connection with one’s own be- 
ing, there is the TRUST and SERENITY to encounter 
the world. Research has demonstrated that meditation has 
positive effects on, among other things, SELF PERCEP- 
TION, SELF APPRECIATION, and SELF EFFICACY, 
as well as on SELF IMAGE in general.” 


Blinking of attention 
(“Attentional Blink effect”) 


The ATTENTIONAL BLINKING EFFECT, also 


”57 can be used to test 


known as “Attentional Blinking 
for potential changes in the area of attention. It refers 
to the phenomenon whereby, during the processing of a 
specific stimulus, no additional stimuli is able to be pro- 
cessed. This short-term “blind spot” (attention deficit) in 
perception ensures that we miss a subsequent stimulus 
if it occurs too quickly following the first stimulus or if 
the first stimulus demands too much attention.” Studies 
show that meditation practice leads to more efficient pro- 
cessing of the first stimulus, so that the brain is ready in 
time to grasp the subsequent stimulus.” 

An increased recognition rate would, for example, also 
be very valuable in the perception of facial expressions. 
It’s especially fleeting facial expressions, the so-called 
micro-expressions, that say a great deal about people be- 
cause they show feelings in a completely uncensored way. 
Though these are not easy to perceive, one can learn this 
with training. In a study of experienced meditators, the 
recognition rate of emotional expressions was found to 
be comparatively better than that of test persons without 


meditation experience Pl 
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Vigilance, selective and executive 
attention 


Hölzel identifies changes in three areas of attention due 
to mindfulness and meditation practices: VIGILANCE, 
SELECTIVE ATTENTION and EXECUTIVE AT- 
TENTION. 

Vigilance, a long-lasting attention, “refers to the will- 
ingness to respond appropriately to rare stimuli in mo- 
notonous and long-lasting situations.”°” Selective atten- 
tion “refers to the selection of specific information from 
a variety of information. It is the selection of the object 
or thought process to which the attention is directed.” 

Executive attention “refers to the monitoring and reso- 
lution of conflicts of attention through distracting stimu- 
li. This means consciously turning to a stimulus, even if it 
means that other things must be ignored.” 

According to Hölzel, studies show that selective and 
executive attention can be quickly improved by mindful- 
ness and meditation exercises, whereas a positive effect on 
vigilance requires long practical experience. She refers 
to the so-called ANTERIOR CINGULAR CORTEX 
(ACC) as a brain region that is clearly involved in regulat- 
ing executive attention. Here, studies have shown chang- 
es in both the GREY MATTER (thicker cortex) and the 
WHITE MATTER (increased integrity of connecting 
fibers) as effects of mindfulness and meditation.® 


Body awareness 


Awareness of our body enables us to recognize sensa- 
tions in the body. Mindfulness and insight meditation 
techniques use these sensations as an object of focus and 
strengthen the connection between body and mind. An 
important exercise in this regard is the body scan (see p. 
135 ff.). Studies show that such techniques lead toa change 
in the anterior INSULAR CORTEX of the RIGHT 
HEMISPHERE of the brain. Lazar points in this regard 
to an increase in the density of the GREY MATTER.” 


Emotional regulation means: not being the pawn of 
your own emotions and being able to observe them 
from outside oneself. We are not our emotions! 
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According to Ott, this region of the brain makes it pos- 
sible to create a so-called “METAREPRESENTATION 
of the PERCEIVED BODY”, since here a great deal 
of information from inside the body comes together. In 
addition to body sensations, it’s where individual emo- 
tional states are registered. An improved awareness of 
one’s body also has a positive effect on our thinking and 
on the decisions we make.” Increased awareness of our 
own emotional world us to put ourselves in the shoes of 
others. Hölzel points out that the practice of mindful- 
ness and meditation has a positive influence not only on 
EMPATHY, but also on AFFECT REGULATION, in 
particular registering and appropriately reacting to one’s 


own feelings.” 


iy 
E 
> 


\ 


Emotion regulation 


To be aware of our emotions, yet not controlled by them, 
allows us more room to maneuver and to react appropri- 
ately in specific situations. Research has shown that the 
practice of mindfulness and meditation has a positive effect 
on the REGULATION of EMOTION. It has also been 
shown that these reduce the frequency and intensity of 
negative emotions and amplify positive emotional states.’? 

Citing the reasons for this shift towards positive emo- 
tional states, Hölzel explains that mindfulness and med- 
itation exercises make it easier to reinterpret emotional 
situations — what's referred to as REAPPRAISAL. The 
acceptance of a situation, and the withholding of judge- 
ment, what's termed NON-APPRAISAL, also leads one 
to less identify with destructive emotions. In addition, 
mindfulness and meditation generally improve the capac- 
ity to resolve CONDITIONING. This also supports the 
modulation of emotional reactions.” 

As the PREFRONTAL CORTEX controls attention, 
it also is vital to the control of emotions.” Among other 
things, it has a regulating effect on limbic regions such 
as the AMYGDALA. This area in the brain is activated 
when we are confronted with fear-inducing stimuli.” 
One part of the amygdala is important for recognizing 
signs of danger. Once these are recognized, another part 
of the amygdala then triggers a cascade of reactions. Ac- 
cording to Davidson, this cascade consists of three central 
components: “One is the behavioral component, which 
may be associated with freezing or with running away, 
with fleeing. It could include the second component, that 
is the second component, which will involve changes for 
example in heart rate and blood pressure to prepare the 


organism to act. And the third component is changes in 
hormones. And the key hormone here is CORTISOL, 
which is a stress hormone.””° 

Studies have shown that the practice of mindfulness 
and meditation leads to a reduction in the activity of the 
amygdala.” This also affects the HIPPOCAMPUS - a 
part of the brain important for the regulation of emo- 
tions and, which among other activities, ensures that one 
is able to react to situations in an emotionally appropriate 
manner. If the activity of the hippocampus is weakened, 
we find our ability to control this much more difficult.”® 
The cells in the hippocampus are damaged by cortisol. If 
the cortisol level is elevated for a longer period of time in 
the case of prolonged stress, this has a damaging effect on 
the hippocampus and its functions. A decrease in gray 


Research 


matter is visible in this area of the brain. Studies have 
shown that mindfulness and meditation reduce stress and 
thus, among other things, the activity of the amygdala. 
The decrease in cortisol levels has a positive effect on the 
hippocampus and is reflected, among other things, in an 
increase in gray matter in this area.” 


Compassion and Altruism 


If meditation techniques are combined with the practice 
of empathy and compassion — generally referred to as 
metta meditation forms or meditations of loving kind- 
ness — the intensification of compassion and altruistic 
behavior is an observable effect.” In the book Caring 
Economics, by Tania Singer and Matthieu Ricard, several 
authors report on the innate nature of compassion and 
why we should encourage this ability, instead of indivi- 
dualism and competition.*! In their book The Emotional 
Life of Your Brain Davidson and Begley write on how 
the structure of the brain determines our emotions, and 
how we can influence them. This is noted in research in 
which participants, after training in metta meditation, 
were observed to make much more altruistically-influ- 
enced decisions in risk simulation games than they had 
before such training.*” 

An increase in the number of connections between the 
affected brain regions generally leads to an improvement 
in empathy and social intuition.” In the film Free the 
Mind, Davidson points out that after only three months 
of practicing compassion meditation, participants were 
able to perceive their surroundings more subtly and to 
better judge other people D 

Previous studies have shown that people basically have 
an inherent BASIC INNER GOODNESS.” In order to 
promote this capacity in children between the ages of four 
and seven years, Davidson’s Center for Healthy Minds 
has developed a mindfulness-based Kindness Curriculum 
for the core curriculum.* The exercises teach children, 
for example, “how to be connected and friendly towards 
themselves and the people around them.”*’ Since the 
brain has a high degree of neuroplasticity at this age, Da- 
vidson’s team is focusing on this area; it’s precisely during 
this phase that the brain undergoes extensive restructur- 


ing and interventions can have a considerable impact.™ 
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Conditioning reduction 


The practice of mindfulness teaches us to be more in the 
here and now, to consciously perceive the respective mo- 
ment and to approach it with curiosity. It’s also about 
observing first instead of immediately judging situations 
or impulsively reacting to the respective sensory stimuli.°” 
This attitude automatically leads to an open, unbiased ba- 
sic attitude in life and to more serenity and acceptance. 
Forms of mindfulness and insight meditation also make 
it possible to re-examine and, if desired, to change AU- 
TOMATIC PATTERNS OF ACCEPTANCE, THINK- 
ING and BEHAVIOUR. Situations can be construc- 
tively reinterpreted and thus avoidance strategies can be 
reduced. Meditations of deep contemplation, which are 
aimed at a comprehensive inner silence, even lead to a 
general lessening of CONDITIONING (see “Mindful- 
ness and Meditation in the Educational System — a Para- 
digm Shift?”, p. 20). 

The ventromedial prefrontal cortex, the amygdala and 
the hippocampus are particularly important for the re- 
duction of conditioning and the relearning of emotional 
responses. As mentioned above, these brain regions can 
be positively altered through mindfulness and meditation 
practice. ” 


Cell aging 


EPIGENETICS, a field of biology that deals with the 
mechanisms of gene regulation and its inheritance, has 
recently also begun to study the effects of mindfulness 
and meditation interventions on our chromosomes. 

The length of the TELOMERES, the protective caps 
of our chromosomes, is reduced during cell division. If 
the cell continues to divide, at some point the cells have 
no more protection and therefore die.” 

Elizabeth Blackburn, a molecular biologist and Nobel 
Laureate in Physiology/Medicine, has shown that stress 
accelerates this shortening process. Conversely, a reduc- 
tion in stress, but also merely a constructive approach 
to stress, has the potential to counteract such degener- 
ation. Initial studies have shown that mindfulness and 
meditation exercises increase the concentration of TEL- 
OMERASE, an enzyme responsible for the production 
of telomeres. This regenerates the telomeres and slows 
down the processes of degeneration.” It has not yet 
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been determined how long the increase in telomerase 
values lasts. It is hoped that further studies will provide 


more information about this. 
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The Munich Model 


“Mindfulness and Meditation 


in a University Context 


This chapter will review the Munich Model’s various 
course offerings, its development and implementation as 
well as the program’s results to date. Conditions of par- 
ticipation, performance criteria and the teaching content 
of the “Mindfulness and Meditation” courses will also be 
covered. In particular, the model’s regular courses have 
gained recognition nationally and internationally, as such 
courses are rarely ever offered at universities as integral to 
the curriculum including grading and ECTS”. 


Regular “Mindfulness and 
Meditation” Courses 


In the summer semester of 2010, I offered to teach a 
summer term, for-credit course called “Mindfulness and 
Meditation” in the department of Applied Social Sciences 
at the Munich University of Applied Sciences. It was my 
first offering of such a course, with space for up to 15 
participants from the Social Work degree program. Six- 
ty-five students applied. This marked the beginning of 
a program now titled, the Munich Model. This course, 
offered as part of “Creative Methods/1st semester” which 
ended in mid-July 2010 had 14 participants, who re- 
quested for the course to continue the following semes- 
ter. Ihe number of participants was sufficient to offer a 
new course. In addition, the course had a waitlist of 50 
students. 

Unfortunately, it wasn’t possible to add another course 
to the curriculum for the 2nd semester on such short no- 
tice. Instead it was decided that an additional course on 
the subject of “Meditation” be given in the 2010/11 win- 
ter semester, during the main study period. Compared 
to the course offered in the 1st semester, this course, en- 
titled” Meditation II” in the main subject area “Creative 
Methods/ Deepening/5th semester” dealt with practical 
exercises, but above all with a larger range of research top- 
ics as well as field practice in the context of social work, 


ui 


whereby mindfulness and meditation are already practi- 
cally applied. In the 2011/12 winter semester, the first 
course was held at the Ludwig-Maximilians-Universität 
(LMU) Munich? under the title “Meditation at Primary 
School” as part of the “Elementary School Pedagogics” 
degree program. 

The following semester, summer 2012, the course 
“Meditation at School” took place in the “Teacher Ed- 
ucation” degree program. Both courses were also open 
to students of the “Pedagogics for Special Needs Educa- 
tion’ degree program. In the 2013/14 winter semester, a 
further course was offered at the Munich University of 
Applied Sciences, in the Faculty of General and Interdis- 
ciplinary Studies under the title of the “Personal Com- 
petence” degree program, initially under the title “Stress 
Management and Stress Prevention”“. At this faculty, so- 
called elective courses are offered and can be taken by 
students of any faculty. From the very beginning, the stu- 
dent response was huge. Well over 100 students applied 
for 15 places. An additional course offering, in English, 
followed in the 2014 summer semester. As awareness of 
the two courses grew, the number of applicants also in- 
creased; after a few semesters, there were already over 700 
applicants for the 15 places in each course. 

In the summer semester of 2014, a course in “Medi- 
tation” was established for the 2nd semester of the part- 
time “Social Work” degree program. This course was 
also offered in the dual study “Nursing” program, in the 
“Practice in Body Perception” study program. During the 
2014/15 winter semester, the course “Teaching classical 
music holistically’ was added to the curriculum of the 
“Music Education” degree program in the Faculty of Arts 
(LMU) Munich. The course focuses on a technique based 
entirely on music meditation. In the context of the Mu- 
nich Model, this course is part of a more specific theme: 
“Meditation and Art”. 

In the 2015/16 winter semester, followed “Mindful- 
ness and Meditation” in the “Early Childhood Educa- 
tion” degree program, under“Methods of Stress Man- 
agement’. This was an important addition to the already 
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existing repetoire of mindfulness and meditation courses 
concerned with pedagogy. As this field of study relates to 
children from 0-12 years of age, students working with 
pre-school aged children could now participate in the 
Munich Model. 

In the 2017/18 winter semester, an advanced course, 
“Meditation III” was inaugurated and offered during the 
main study period of the “Social Work” degree course. A 
course called “Stress management and Meditation”, which 
is held in English, supplemented the course offering of the 
Faculty of General and Interdisciplinary Studies. 

During that same semester, at the Munich University 
of Applied Sciences, further teaching modules were inte- 
grated into the “Meditation and Art” theme. This time, 
the subject was “Paintings of the Great Masters", offered 
to students in the both the“Social Work” as well as the 
“Early Childhood Education” degree programs. Starting 
in the 2018 summer semester, a second course was added 
under “Courses in English” specifically for international 
students of the Munich University of Applied Sciences, to 
present them the opportunity to learn about the “Medita- 
tion and Art” approach. 

The course program has continually expanded in the 
time period between the 2010 summer semester and the 
2020 summer semester, with more than 150 students tak- 
ing part in the programme each semester. Thus far, stu- 
dents from the following faculties and degree programs 
have participated in the courses: 


Munich University of Applied Sciences 


Faculty of Applied Social Sciences 
e BA Social Work 
e BA Social Work Part Time 
e BA Early Childhood Education 
e BA Care 


Faculty for General and Interdisciplinary Studies 

e Faculty of Architecture 

e Faculty of Civil Engineering 

e Faculty of Mechanical Engineering, Automotive 
Engineering, Aircraft Engineering 

e Faculty of Electrical Engineering and Information 
Technology 

° Faculty of Supply and Building Services Engineer- 
ing, Process Engineering Paper and Packaging, 
Printing and Media Technology 
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° Faculty of Applied Natural Sciences and Mecha- 
tronics 

° Faculty of Computer Science and Mathematics 

° Faculty of Geoinformatics 

e Faculty of Industrial Engineering and Management 

° Faculty of Business Administration 

e Faculty of Applied Social Sciences 

° Faculty of Design 

° Faculty of Tourism 


Ludwig-Maximilians-University 
(LMU) Munich 


Faculty of Psychology and Education 
° Teacher training for primary school pedagogy and 
didactics 
e Teacher training for school pedagogy 
e Teacher training for special education 


Details for the various courses on offer are noted on the 
Munich model website: www.hm.edu/meditationsmodell. 
Also listed for each of the courses are the semester hours 
per week, the corresponding ECTS credits, the course se- 
mester, the number of applicants and participants, the 
subject specification, the start of implementation and the 
proof of performance. 


Conditions of participation 


A prerequisite for participation in most of the Munich 
Model’s courses and additional meditation offerings is a 
stable mental condition. Previous experience with med- 
itation, stress management or relaxation techniques is 
not required. However, the “Meditation II” and “Med- 
itation III” courses offered in the “Social Work” degree 
program do require prior experience with mindfulness 
and/or meditation. This is met by the successful comple- 
tion of the basic “Meditation I” course, or on the basis 
of successful completion of an external meditation class. 
Students can register for nearly all the meditation cours- 
es online. The Munich Model’s website (www.hm.edu/ 
meditationsmodell) indicates how many students have 
already applied for the available seats in each course, and 
how many of them have received a seat. 
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Course contents, proof of 
performanceand grading 


In the practical part of the courses students learn differ- 
ent mindfulness and meditation exercises. Ihe theoretical 
building blocks of the course consists of research studies, 
background knowledge about the different approaches of 
meditation and the possible ways of implementing mind- 
fulness and meditation in the students’ later professional 
occupations. 


Schedule 


As a rule, the course units last two semester hours per 
week (SWS), i.e. a total of 90 minutes (2 x 45 minutes). 
We begin with a sitting meditation, which includes, for 
example, focusing on the breath, on the area between the 
eyebrows or the inner recitation of a mantra (word, verse 
or syllable). In the beginning of the semester this exer- 
cise lasts only a few minutes. It expands over the semester 
until it becomes about 15-20 minutes. We then have a 
short feedback round: the students tell more about their 
experiences during the meditation. What went well and 
what were the challenges? 

As the course continues, each lecture deals with a spe- 
cific topic relevant to the course and degree program and 
includes practical exercises and theoretical input. Every 
lecture ends with a short sitting meditation. I use a sing- 
ing bowl to guide the practical exercises: striking it one 
time reminds the students to return to focusing on their 
awareness, in the case their mind is wandering; three 
times indicates the end of the exercise. 

The “Social Work” degree program course is three 
semester hours weekly. Because of this, the participants 
are offered a on-day daylong mindfulness block course, 
which includes eating and cooking mindfully, in addition 
to theoretical content. 


Teaching contents 


The following teaching content was imparted through 
the courses. For a detailed description of the practical ex- 
ercises listed below, see p. 83 ff. and p. 101 ff. 


Practical exercises (a selection) 


e Mindfulness and breathing exercises 
e Mantra meditation 

e Mindful cooking/eating 

e Mindful communication 

e Body scan 

° Loving kindness/metta meditation 

e walking meditation 

e Sutras 

° Sound meditation 


Theoretical building blocks 


° Research on mindfulness and meditation (especially 
neuroscience) 

° Fields of implementation for mindfulness and med- 
itation (specific to every degree program) 

e Background knowledge on various approaches to 
mindfulness and meditation (for example: Vipassa- 
na, MBSR, Christian Meditation, Zen Meditation, 
Transcendental Meditation, Transmission Medita- 
tion etc.) 

e Spiritual teachers and their teachings 


Other topics (selection) 


e Thoughts and emotions 

° Health and stress 

e Happiness 

e Religion and spirituality 

° Time (past, present/current, future) 


Films (selection) 


° Monks in the Laboratory 

e The Altruism Revolution 

e Free the Mind 

e The Dhamma Brothers 

e InnSaei — the power of intuition 
° In Pursuit of Silence 
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For further examples of topics and films, see the section 
“Additional Offerings (Lecture and Film Programme)” 
(p. 62 and p. 74 f.). 

For further literature references related to the various 
teaching content: www.hm.edu/meditationsmodell (sec- 
tion “Literature and Films”). 


Acquisition of skills 


The main objectives stated in the curricula: 
e Promoting self-awareness 
e Becoming aware of your own thought activities 
e Increased concentration and attention 
e Strengthening of self-confidence, self-efficacy, 
well-being and regulation of emotion 
e Constructive stress management 


° Promotion of creativity and intuition 


‘The effects of the course units are discussed in the “Re- 
sults to date” section (p. 64 ff.). 


Proof of performance and grading 


Students are graded on the basis of attendance in the 
course, regular participation, the writing of a personal 
meditation journal and a written reflection about possi- 
ble and meaningful ways of implementing mindfulness 
and meditation in their future professional field. The stu- 
dents are also invited to practice the presented exercises 
at home. They write down their experiences in their med- 
itation journal. The composition of the entry includes: 
e What: which exercise 
e When: day/time 
e Where: at home, in the park, on the train, at the 
bus stop etc. 
° Other: potential additional materials (for example 
timer/cell phone app, seat cushion) 
e Length of time: flexible 
e Personal well-being before/after the exercise 


The main aim of the journals is to give the participants 
more insight into their own meditation practice: When 
and where do I meditate well? What time of day is best 
for me and why? Which exercise is suitable when? It is not 
necessary to do every exercise at home exactly as many 
times as the other exercises. Usually certain exercises 
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emerge that become favorites as they generate a higher 
state of well-being. Likewise it’s not necessary to repeat an 
exercise many times. It’s important not to overstretch the 
practice time; too much of a good thing is not necessarily 
always productive. For example sitting meditation should 
be 15 to 20 minutes, once or twice a day. 

Towards the middle of the semester, all meditation 
journals are submitted. I then go through them and have 
the opportunity to check on how the students felt about 
the exercises, to ensure they are doing them correctly and 
at times, to be able to share general feedback in upcoming 
lectures that the journals may generate. All information 
in these meditation journals is of course strictly confi- 
dential. After the exercises are introduced in class, the 
students have enough practice and knowledge to prac- 
tice at home. As there are meditation forms that should 
only be practiced over a longer period of time under the 
guidance of an experienced teacher, it is recommended 
that students who prefer these forms contact reputable 
meditation schools. 

In the “Early Childhood Education” course program, 
a 20-minute oral examination is held in addition to the 
above-mentioned performance assessment. The first part 
of the oral examination consists of a short presentation of 
a practical example that students have worked out them- 
selves, e.g. how mindfulness can be practiced with chil- 
dren in day-care centres. In the second part, the topics of 
general mindfulness and, in particular, mindfulness and 


meditation research are examined. 
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Additional offerings 
within the framework 
of the Munich Model 


Five key supplemental components have thus far also 
been anchored in the Munich Model: 
° Additional course offerings for students 
e Additional course offerings for university employees 
° Additional course offerings for teaching staff 
e Network meetings 
e A public lecture and film program 


For up-to-date information on these additional courses: 
www.hm.edu/meditationsmodell (section “Courses”). 


Additional offers for students 
Seminars and workshops 


In addition to the regular courses at the LMU Munich, 
both a four-hour, and an eight-hour workshop, entitled 
“ Mindfulness and Meditation at School” have been of- 
fered since the 2013/14 winter semester, at the Munich 
Center for Teacher Education (MZL) at the LMU Mu- 
nich. From the 2015/16 winter semester and in the suc- 
ceeding winter semesters up to and including 2018/19, 
a three-hour workshop “Meditation and Mindfulness in 
Counselling” was offered at the Faculty of Psychology 
and Educational Sciences. This collaboration will contin- 
ue in the 2020/21 winter semester with new offerings. 


Meditation project for alumni 


Since the 2016/17 winter semester there has been an on- 
going meditation class for alumni of the Munich Uni- 
versity of Applied Sciences, LMU Munich, TU Munich, 
Academy of Fine Arts Munich and the University of Mu- 
sic and Performing Arts Munich. No previous knowledge 
of meditation is required for participation, but a stable 
mental condition is a prerequisite. The meditation is of- 
fered on Tuesdays from 5:15 to 6:15 p.m.. A short intro- 
duction takes place in advance at 5:00 p.m. The venue is 
the “Room of Silence” at the Munich University of Ap- 
plied Sciences. 


Event “Calm for the exam - relaxation 
techniques before exam situations” 


In cooperation with the student advisory service of the 
Faculty of Applied Social Sciences, workshops for reduc- 
ing exam anxiety have been held since the 2019 summer 


semester. 


Coaching seminars and coaching retreats 


From the 2020 summer semester onwards, coaching sem- 
inars and coaching retreats will be offered every semester 
for both current and former students who are conducting 
mindfulness and meditation projects as part of their stud- 
ies or in their professional fields. 


Participation in 
“The Toolbox is You” retreats 


Former students are also able to participate in “The Tool- 
box is You” retreats under the direction of the mind- 
fulness trainer and craniosacral bodywork practitioner, 
Maria Kluge at the Achtsamkeitszentrum Osterloh 
(www.achtsamkeit-osterloh.org). 


Additional offerings 
for university employees 


When staff members of the university discovered that 
there were meditation classes for students, they expressed 
the wish for something similar to be made available for 
university employees. The first such class, a mindfulness 
trial lesson was offered during the 2012 summer semes- 
ter, as part of Health Day at the Munich University of 
Applied Sciences. Afterwards, the 15 participants asked 
whether there could also be a weekly course — whereup- 
on 10 classes were offered. The structure of the classes 
at that time was: 20 minutes of meditation, 30 minutes 
of deepening a topic and then another 10 minutes of 
meditation. After the course, 14 participants continued 
this course weekly, on Friday’s from 7:30-8:30 a.m., for 
two years. Afterwards the class was changed to Thursdays 
8.00-8.30 a.m. and continued by the university staff 
themselves. A similar course is planned for the Pasing 
campus from the summer semester 2020. 
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Additional courses for teaching staff 


In the 2017/18 winter semester, workshops for teachers, 
on the topic of “Mindfulness and Meditation in Teach- 
ing” were also introduced as part of the program. In addi- 
tion to theory and exercises, these workshops focus more 
on research on mindfulness and meditation as well as pos- 
sible applications to their respective classes. The emphasis 
is on practice, so that the teachers are able to have their 
own experience and then authentically convey what they 
have learned. While a long and profound experience of 
meditation is needed to teach meditation techniques, es- 
pecially those of inner contemplation, not much previous 
experience is required for a series of simple but already 
effective mindfulness exercises (see p. 87 and p. 169 f.). 
This is what makes short applications in regular classes 
so promising. Feedback from instructors shows that the 
overall atmosphere of the classroom changes, and in par- 
ticular becomes more relaxed. In addition to teaching 
content, students are now also provided tools that affect 
self-awareness. 

In the 2019/20 winter semester, a partnership was es- 
tablished with the DiZ — Center of Teaching and Learn- 
ing in Ingolstadt (Bavaria) to include seminars on “Mind- 
fulness and Meditation in a University Context” in the 
DiZ course program. The first two-day seminars will take 
place during the 2020 summer semester and will contin- 
ue to be offered every semester should there be a positive 
response. The establishment of a working group is also 
planned in this case. 


Network meetings 


Network meetings have been held under the Munich 
Model since the 2017 summer semester. These are pri- 
marily intended for current students and former students 
who have participated in the meditation courses of the 
Munich Model. Those who are active in the field of edu- 
cation and are interested in the topic can also participate, 
by invitation. 

The focus of the meetings is to facilitate an exchange 
for the sharing of experience from independently con- 
ducted mindfulness and meditation projects (for example 
in the context of internships and final theses) and about 
new findings in mindfulness and meditation research. The 
meetings last a maximum of two hours and are structured 
as follows: 20 minutes of meditation together, 30 minutes 
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of presentation on current developments (including “News 
from Science”, short project presentation(s), literature tips/ 
internet links). Afterwards there’s a discussion. The meet- 
ings take place several times per semester. The dates are an- 
nounced on www.hm.edu/meditationsmodell. 


Lecture and film programme 


Since the 2014/15 winter semester, lecture and film eve- 
nings on the topic of “Spiritual Teachers and Their Teach- 
ings” have been held within the framework of the Mu- 
nich Model. Originally, the idea was to give the students 
another opportunity, outside of class, to learn more about 
different meditation approaches, backgrounds, spiritual 
teachers and also about developments in neuroscience. 
Due to considerable interest, a free public event series has 
developed out of this. 

On www.hm.edu/meditationsmodell the events and 
main topics of the program are announced; the current 
program flyer is available as a PDF download. For an over- 
view of the topics covered so far, see “Lecture and Film 


Series — Spiritual Teachers and Their Teachings” (p. 74 f.). 


Infrastructure 
Rooms 


Most of the courses at Munich University of Applied 
Sciences take place in the rooms of the Catholic and 
Evangelical University Community in Paoso. Courses for 
the in the Faculty of General and Interdisciplinary Studies 
are held at a different location, in the “Room of Silence” 
of the Faculty of Electrical Engineering and Information 
Technology. At LMU Munich, practical exercises are of- 
fered at the Catholic University Community (KHG) and 
the theoretical components of the courses take place in 
the regular classrooms at LMU Munich. 

Workshops on the subject of “Calm for the exam” 
are held in classrooms at Munich University of Applied 
Sciences. So far, the additional courses for university em- 
ployees has taken place in the “Room of Silence” of the 
Faculty of Electrical Engineering. Additional offers for 
teaching staff are mainly carried out in the DiZ — Center 
of Teaching and Learning. 
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Network meetings are offered in the Paoso or the 
KHG. The public film and lecture series takes place in 
the “Red Cube” lecture hall of the Faculty of Comput- 
er Science and Mathematics at the Munich University of 
Applied Sciences. Some events have also taken place at 
the Faculty of Design. 


Materials 


Pillows, mats, blankets and suitable cabinets for storage 
were purchased for the program’s meditation classes. 
These materials were initially furnished out of tuition 
fees, still charged at that time. When tuition fees were 
abolished, these materials were furnished through addi- 
tional funds. For this, the necessary applications were 
submitted.° 


Expert literature and films 


As part ofthe Munich Model, an extensive range of books 
and films is available through the the Munich University 
of Applied Sciences’ library at the Pasing Campus. These 
can also be borrowed in other branches of the university 
and by other universities throughout Germany. In addi- 
tion, there is an extensive collection of reference books in 
the Campus Pasing library. As well as the regular library 
codes, all books and films have an extra code, namely 
the abbreviation “MZ”, which stands for “Meditation 
Center”. Using this coding, all works on the subject of 
“Mindfulness and Meditation” that are available at the 
University of Applied Sciences Munich can be accessed 
on the website ofthe University Library via the field “Free 
Search”. Under the heading “limit hits” you can also se- 
lect the various forms of publication, such as printed ma- 
terial or video (DVD). 

The assortment now consists of over 700 book titles on 
the subject of “Mindfulness and Meditation” as well as 
numerous audiovisual media (CDs and DVDs). Several 
copies of most titles are available. There are even 35 cop- 
ies of the books that serve as primary literature in some 
courses. These can be borrowed by the respective course 
participants on a per-semester basis. 

A small inventory of books on the subject of “Mind- 
fulness and Meditation” has also been assembled for the 
LMU Munich. However, these books are registered nor- 
mally in the library (branch pedagogy/psychology) and 


are not directly related to the Munich Model. On the 
website page: www.hm.edu/meditationsmodell, detailed 
literature recommendations are available as PDF down- 
loads in the “Literature and Films” section. Interestingly, 
it has so far been shown that in addition to students from 
the Munich University of Applied Sciences and LMU 
Munich, students from other universities in Germany 
have also taken notice of the range of books and films 
available, and order these from the Munich Model via 
interlibrary loan. 


Cooperation partners 


In addition to the partnerships with Paoso and the KHG, 
which have existed since the 2010/11 winter semester, 
there have been numerous other collaborations estab- 
lished, in particular with universities, but also with some 
institutions that offer specific meditation courses. Some 
of the cooperation partners are described in the section 
“Results to date”; others are listed at 
www.hm.edu/meditationsmodell. 


Program Announcements 


The courses are listed in the online course catalogue of 
the respective faculty. The in the Faculty of General and 
Interdisciplinary Studies also has a printed course cata- 
logue in which the “Stress Management und Meditation” 
courses are listed. Information about these courses is also 
provided in a flyer from the “Health Promoting Universi- 
ty” program, which also lists additional meditation cours- 
es for students. 

The public and free lectures and film screenings are an- 
nounced via event calendars on the websites of the Mu- 
nich University of Applied Sciences and LMU Munich, as 
well as on flyers and posters. There is also a distribution list 
with the contact addresses of those interested. All events 
can also be found on www.hm.edu/meditationsmodell. 
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Results to date 


Student Feedback 


In March 2016, a student, Isabel Braunger, interviewed 
the participants of the 2015/16 winter semester medita- 
tion courses as part of her studies in Integrative Health 
Promotion under the direction of Professor Niko Kohls, 
Coburg University of Applied Sciences and Arts.’ The pi- 
lot study, which was carried out using an online question- 
naire, shows, among other things, significant differences 
between those participants who already have meditation 
experience compared to “newcomers”. The more stressed 
a person felt, the less mindful and self-effective he/she 
experienced themselves to be. The more mindful a person 
felt, the more self-effecacy they experienced. The study 
also asked, among other things, what the participating 
students thought about the following statement: “Medi- 
tation in a university context is a meaningful and profit- 
able enrichment for students and should therefore be of- 
fered more often”. Of the surveyed students, 86.1 percent 
answered with: “I fully agree”. 

Further feedback about the meditation courses also 
comes from students featured in the film Shanti — Med- 
itation in a University Context Using the Example of the 
Munich Model by Katharina Nowack, Ramona Wegele 
and David Kutschi (p. 186 ff.). These students from the 
“Social Work” degree course produced the film as part of 
their final thesis, coming to all courses with their cameras 
over one semester. 

From my own observations throughout the numer- 
ous courses since the 2010 summer semester, as well as 
through the reading of approximately 2000 meditation 
journals, each 25—40 pages long, it is clear that the cours- 
es offered help students to cope better with the hectic 
pace of today’s world, with uncertain future prospects, 
the general pressure to perform and the at times heavy 
workload of their studies. It can also be seen from the 
reports and feedback discussions in the classroom that the 
exercises of loving kindness and the compassion medi- 
tations lead to a better interpersonal understanding and 
more serenity. (See also the journal notes on loving kind- 
ness, p. 147 ff. as well as on reflections, p. 177 ff.) 

As a further result, it is noteworthy that more than 
75 final theses have already been written on the topic of 
“Mindfulness and Meditation”, among others on the ap- 
plication and implementation of one’s own mindfulness 


and meditation projects. As these were written in the con- 
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text of varying fields of study, many different areas of ap- 
plication and professional fields have been explored. Over 
the last few semesters, the number of students wishing to 
write their final thesis on these topics has risen continu- 
ously. Consequently, this can be expected to continue into 
the immediate future. For a selection of papers submitted 
so far see section “Theses within the Framework of the 
Munich Model” (p. 69 ff.). All final theses are listed on 
www.hm.edu/meditationsmodell (“Final Theses” section). 
Last but not least, an important result is that several 
former students have already become lecturers themselves 
since completing their studies and have begun to taking 
over the teaching of courses under the Munich Model. See: 
www.hm.edu/meditationsmodell (section “Program”). 


Cooperation 


In the meantime, a dynamic network has been estab- 
lished in cooperation with a number of partner organi- 
zations. First and foremost, this includes Paoso and the 
KHG, who make their rooms available for mindfulness 
and meditation course offerings (see “Infrastructure” sec- 
tion p. 62 £.). 


Universities 

Below is a list of some of the Munich Model’s cooperative 
partners. For an overview of all cooperative partnerships, 
including contact details see: 
www.hm.edu/meditationsmodell. 

Since 2016 there has been a close cooperation with 
Anna Caspersen, MSc., and Maaike Rijken, MSc., of the 
Faculty of Social Work and Law at the Amsterdam Uni- 
versity of Applied Sciences. Within the framework of the 
ERASMUS programme, every year the Munich Model 
is introduced to the students of the Positive Psychology 
program. Lectures include the topics of mindfulness and 
meditation research, techniques and applications. As a 
result of this partnership, each year, two students from 
Munich University of Applied Sciences are also invited to 
take part in and benefit from this course. 

Since 2015, a fruitful cooperation has been established 
with Professor Niko Kohls, of the Coburg University of 
Applied Sciences, particularly in relation to the exchange 
of current findings on mindfulness and meditation re- 
search and the joint supervision of theses. 

In May 2015, a partnership developed with Susanne 
Kramer, Ph.D., from the Centre for Teacher Training and 


The Munich Model “Mindfulness and Meditation in a University Context” 


School Research at the University Leipzig, on the occasion 
of a guest lecture: “Possibilities for training the mind: Med- 
itation in a university context? — The Munich Model”. This 
is also when the name “Munich Model” was first coined. 

In the same month, at the invitation of Daniel Holt, 
Ph.D., the Munich Model was presented at the faculties 
of Psychology and Medicine at the University Heidelberg. 
Since then, the first course units have taken place there. 

Since 2016 an extensive exchange has been underway 
with the Ernst Abbe University of Applied Sciences Jena 
and the Friedrich Schiller University Jena. Under the di- 
rection of Professor Mike Sandbothe and Reyk Albrecht, 
Ph.D., these two universities — together with four other 
Thuringian universities, the Thuringian Ministry of Sci- 
ence and the German health insurance company AOK 
PLUS - have designed and evaluated the Thuringian 
model “Mindful Universities”. University teaching staff 
from several German states are currently involved in the 
further worldwide transfer of this first fully developed cur- 
ricula set for the implementation of mindfulness training 
in the in a university context. The different courses devel- 
oped in Jena for university students, lecturers, employees 
and managers have seen more than 10,000 participants 
between 2015 and 2019. In this context, a certified train- 
ing called “Mindful University Teachers” has also been 
established. In addition, nearly 400 university mem- 
bers from Germany, Austria and Switzerland are already 
participating in the supraregional cooperation platform 
Mindful Universities, https:/achtsamehochschulen.de, 
developed as part of the Thuringian model. 

The platform explores the effectiveness of mindful- 
ness and meditation in a changing, digitized university 
landscape. The aim is to clarify how target group-spe- 
cific mindfulness trainings can improve the ability to 
deal with disruptive transformation processes (such as 
digitalization, globalization, corona and climate cri- 
ses) in a prudent, sustainable and socially balanced way 
and strengthen the motivation to promote resilience 
in personality development at universities. At the Eu- 
ropean level, the cooperation platform is active in the 
Erasmus + training program, Embodied Critical Think- 
ing (2020-2023). More information can be found at: 
https://www.trainingect.com/.8 

The Munich Model was also presented in 2016 at the 
University of Applied Sciences in Vienna (FH Campus 
Wien); and in the same year, a fruitful collaboration was 
initiated with Santino Giintert and Silke Vlecken, Ph.D. 
of the Zurich University of Applied Sciences (ZHAW). 


In October 2016, a productive exchange began with 
Reiner Frey, Ph.D. of the Frankfurt University of Applied 
Sciences. One year later, in 2017, the first mindfulness 
and meditation offerings were implemented here, togeth- 
er with Professor Gerd Döben-Henisch. With powerful 
support from the president Professor Frank E. P Diev- 
ernich, the “Meditation and the Future of Education” 
congress was held in 2018. The following year another 
congress was held under the title “Meditation and the 
Future of Education 2019: Spirituality and Science”. The 
contents of the lectures and workshops were published 
in book form for both events.’ In January 2020, the Sci- 
entific Center for Personality Development and Social 
Responsibility (ZPG) was founded at Frankfurt Univer- 
sity of Applied Sciences. It comprises three working ar- 
eas, namely personality formation (through meditation 
and self-reflection), social responsibility (including social 
learning) and university didactics. These three pillars are 
to be incorporated into the curricula as an integrated 
whole and form the basis for research activities. 

At Osnabriick University of Applied Sciences, the 
Executive Board has also signalled their support for 
the implemention of a mindfulness and meditation 
program. On the initiative of the President Profes- 
sor Andreas Bertram, a full-time position, “Mindful 
Leadership” (staffing: Christiane Leiste), was created 
in advance to develop, implement and coordinate such 
course offerings. The partnership with Osnabriick Uni- 
versity of Applied Sciences began in 2018 with an ex- 
change meeting in Munich. Shortly thereafter, Christi- 
ane Leiste spent several days in Munich to observe the 
Munich Model’s courses. In autumn of the same year, 
a public guest lecture and various workshops with stu- 
dents and university staff were held in Osnabriick. In 
the meantime, a comprehensive program on the topic 
of “Mindfulness and Meditation” has been implement- 
ed at the Osnabriick University of Applied Sciences. 
This includes a series of mindfulness training courses for 
students and teachers, as well as a certificate course en- 
titled “Mindful University Teachers”, which has already 
taken place in Jena. Further information is available at: 
www.hs-osnabrueck.de/de/mindful-leadership/ 

Since 2018 there has also been a cooperative partnership 
Nils Altner, Ph.D., from the University of Duisburg-Essen. 
In addition to an exchange on research and the applica- 
tion of mindfulness and meditation approaches in day- 
care centers and schools, a joint publication on the topic of 
“Mindfulness at Primary School” was also produced. 
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Structure 


With Ulrich Ott, Ph.D. at the Bender Institute of 
Neuroimaging of the Justus-Liebig-University Gießen, 
there is also a collaboration taking place in the context 
of research questions, particularly in the supervision of 
students writing their theses. 

In 2018, a collaboration with Karlheinz Vaitl, Ph.D. 
from the Centre for Teacher Education at the University 
of Vienna was also established. 

In cooperation with the universities of Leipzig and 
Tübingen the “(Research) Network Mindfulness in Ed- 
ucation” has been initiated. This is an exchange platform 
for universities, schools and other educational institu- 
tions. The focus is on how mindfulness can be integrat- 
ed into the respective professional fields. An overview of 
the projects in the German-speaking countries is avail- 
able on the website www.netzwerk-achtsamkeit-in-der- 
bildung.de offers. The contact persons are located at the 
Universities of Leipzig and Tübingen. 

Initial partnerships at the Universities of Bayreuth, 
Würzburg, Tübingen, St. Gallen and Constance, were ar- 
ranged through student initiatives. 


MBSR MBCT Verband [German association 

of MBSR and MBCT teachers] 

There is a fruitful collaboration with the chairman of the 
MBSR-MBCT association, Günter Hudasch, particular- 
ly in the exchange of current findings on mindfulness and 
meditation research and the application of mindfulness 
and meditation in different professional fields. 


Training organizations 

At the DiZ — Center of Teaching and Learning in Ingol- 
stadt (Bavaria), two-day seminars on the topic of “Mind- 
fulness and Meditation” will begin in the 2020 summer 
semester. If the response is positive, the aim is to offer this 
course regularly every semester and to establish a working 
group. 

In cooperation with the Pedagogical Institute in Mu- 
nich, one-day seminars for educators and teachers are be- 
ing offered. A first seminar on “Mindfulness for teachers” 
was held at the Academy for Teacher Training and Per- 
sonnel Management in Dillingen (Bavaria). 

In the Achtsamkeitszentrum in Osterloh former stu- 
dents can take part in the “Toolbox is You” retreats. 
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Schools and day care centers 

In Munich and the surrounding area, there are numerous 
partnerships with schools and daycare centers. As part of 
their studies Students carry out such mindfulness projects 
here. In addition, many students continue to work with 
mindfulness and meditation after they have completed 
their studies, for example in their professional fields, 
through schools and day care centers. 


Open child and youth work 

After a first contact with the Munich County Youth 
Council in the 2019/20 winter semester, a practical work- 
shop on the application of mindfulness and meditation 
approaches in open child and youth work is planned for 
the 2020 summer semester. Subsequently, corresponding 
seminars for the regular training program are planned. 


Spiritual groups, associations and information centres 

Through the lecture and film series “Spiritual Teach- 
ers and Their Teachings”, which takes place within the 
framework of the Munich Model, partnerships have de- 
veloped with a variety of spiritual groups, associations 
and information centers, such as those of Thich Nhat 
Hanh, Krishnamurti, Mother Meera and Sri Chinmoy. 
For further information and links see www.hm.edu/ 
meditationsmodell (under the heading “More Links”). 


Lectures and Workshops 


As a result of numerous guest lectures and workshops 
at universities as well as at conferences and congresses 
at home and abroad, the idea of the Munich Model has 
gained recognition both nationally and internationally. 
‘These presentations were intended for a variety of target 
groups, including social workers, youth workers, educa- 
tors, teachers, university lecturers/lecturers, mindfulness 
trainers, medical doctors, artists, managers in companies 
and judges. In this context, the lectures and workshops 
listed below are particularly worth noting: 


° In June 2017, the Munich model was presented 
at the World Forum for Ethics in Business in the 
panel area “Continuing Education for Ethics in In- 
novations” under the title “Possibilities of Training 
the Mind: Meditation at University? The Munich 
Model ”, which also discussed the importance of 


promoting intuition in a university context. 


The Munich Model “Mindfulness and Meditation in a University Context” 


° In November 2017, at the Amsterdam Rijksmuse- 
um’s “Museum Guides Now!” International sympo- 
sium, the new approach “Meditation and Art” was 
presented using a workshop and guest lectures. In 
the same month, following a lecture in London at 
the international World Goodwill Seminar “From 
the Unreal to the Real. Discerning Truth in Our 
Times "the lecture:“ The Revelation of Meaning: 
Meditation and Higher Education ”. Through the 
parallel transmission to two other locations, Geneva 
and New York, as well as on the Internet, an inter- 
national audience was informed about the Munich 
model. 

e In March 2018, there was an international work- 
shop and lecture “Possibilities of training the mind: 
Meditation at university? — Ihe Munich Model 
"as part of the symposium “Studenten hebben 
dorst”. Immediately afterwards, two lectures on 
the Munich model at international conferences on 
mindfulness and meditation in Bern and Vienna, 
with Richard Davidson as the keynote speaker in 
neuroscience and a pioneer in mindfulness and 
meditation research. 

e Lecture: “The Munich Model brings Mindfulness 
and Meditation to University Students” at the 
international conference “The Future of Education 
— Edition 8” in Florence in June 2018. Lecture in 
October 2018: “From intellect to intuition. Medita- 
tion in a University Context — the Munich model” 
and workshop “Practice Box — Meditation and 
Intuition” at the Frankfurt congress “Meditation 
and the Future of Education”. 

e At the invitation of students of the Studienstiftung 
des deutschen Volkes — German Academic Scholar- 
ship Foundation -, the lecture and workshop 
“From Intellect to Intuition: Mindfulness and 
Meditation in a University Context — the Munich 
Model” took place in April 2019 at the event “Med- 
itation from A to Zen — Theoretical Perspectives on 
a Contemplative Method”. 

e Lecture: “Meditation and Art — The Conscious 
Perception of the Great Works of Painting” at the 
international conference “The 9th Edition of The 
Future of Education” in Florence in June 2019. 


For all lectures, workshops and seminars see www. 
hm.edu/meditationsmodell (category “Events”). 


Press Response 


The Munich model has already attracted a great deal of 
press coverage. For all media coverage see www.hm.edu/ 
meditationsmodell (under “Press”; as download or link). 


SOURCES 


Braunger, Isabel (2016). Evaluation des Miinchner Mo- 
dells: Meditation an der Hochschule — ein zukunfiswei- 
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de Bruin, Andreas (2019a). “Spiritualität im säkularen 
Raum am Beispiel des Miinchner Modells — Acht- 
samkeit und Meditation im Hochschulkontext”, in: 
Rötting, Martin / Hackbarth-Johnson, Christian 
(Eds.), Spiritualität der Zukunft. Suchbewegungen in 
einer multireligiösen Welt. Sankt Ottilien: EOS Editi- 
ons, p. 341-350. 
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heim / Basel: Beltz Juventa. 
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Basel: Beltz Juventa. 
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de Bruin, Andreas (2019b). “Meditation and Art — 
Große Werke der Malerei bewusst wahrnehmen’, in: 
Zeitschrift für Bewusstseinswissenschaften. Transpersonale 
Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 25. Jahrgang 1. Peters- 
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de Bruin, Andreas (2017). “Möglichkeiten der Geistes- 
schulung: Meditation im universitären Kontext? — Das 
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wissenschaften. Transpersonale Psychologie und Psycho- 
therapie, 23. Jahrgang 2. Petersberg: Verlag Via Nova, 
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Internet 

Kutschi, David / Nowack, Katharina / Wegele, Ramona 
(2017). Meditation at University. A film about the Mu- 
nich Model. www.sw.hm.edu/die_fakultaet/personen/ 
professoren/bruin/muenchner_modell/film.de.html 
(accessed September 13, 2020) 


1 The text is partly taken from: de Bruin 2017 and de Bruin 2019a. 


? European Credit Transfer System: expressed in terms of credit 
points. 
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7 Further in the text: LMU Munich. 

* “Meditation” was included as a term in the title because the event 
dealt almost exclusively with mindfulness and meditation topics. 

" For a description of the “Meditation and Art” approach see de Bruin 
2019b. 
é We would like to take this opportunity to express our gratitude to 


Advisory Committee of the Munich University of Applied Sciences, as 
they have financially supported the Munich model from the start. 


7 For details on the survey and other results to date in the context 
of the Munich model, see Braunger 2016. 

8 For an overview of developments to date, see: Sandbothe, Mike / 
Albrecht, Reyk (Eds.) (2021). Achtsame Hochschulen in der digitalen Ge- 
sellschaft. Bielefeld: transcript Verlag. 


? Dievernich / Döben-Henisch / Frey (2019) and Frey (Eds.) (2020). 


Böker, A A. 
(2019) 


Held, A.M. 
(2019) 


Noprick, L. 
(2019) 


Kühl, B. 
(2019) 


Strobl, I. 
(2018) 


Emberger, F. 
(2018) 


Ernst, A. 
(2018) 


Linner, M. 
(2018) 


Volker, H. 
(2018) 
Skiebe, K. 


(2018) 


Lexhaller, C. 
(2018) 


Theses within the Framework 
of the Munich Model 


For a selection of theses submitted so far, see the following summary. 
All other theses are listed on www.hm.edu/meditationsmodell (“Final Theses” section). 
‘There was no supervision of final theses in the winter semester 2019/20 due to a research 


semester. 


Bachelor Theses - 
University of Applied Sciences (Selection) 


Mindfulness in Kindergarten. Theoretical and Practical Considerations 
Using the Example of the Project Group “The Mindful Eagle Gang”. 


Mindfulness in Childcare Facilities 
to Strengthen Personal Resilience Factors. 


Trauma-sensitive Yoga in Social Work — 
Opportunities and Risks. 


Mindfulness with children 
in primary school. 


Mindfulness in kindergarten — chances, risks and 


ways of implementation. 


“Learning Emotion” — Fostering emotional competencies 
with mindfulness and meditation in school social work. 


Introducing meditation and mindfulness to people 
suffering from psychological trauma — Limits and opportunities. 


Mindfulness in day care centres for children — chances, risks and 


ways of implementation. 
Experiencing interventions of meditation and mindfulness 
during pregnancy and the effects on prenatal stress. 


A qualitative research study. 


The concept of mindfulness 
during processess of counselling in social work. 


Mindfulness in primary school 
for preventing and managing stress. 
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Kutschi, D. 
Nowack, K. 
Wegele, R. 

(2017) 


Stoßberger, A. M. 
(2017) 


Fischbacher, M. 
(2017) 


Steer, A. L. 
(2017) 


Wahlandt, P. 
(2017) 


Grimm, S. 
(2017) 


Maier, J. 
(2017) 


Hofmann, N. 
(2017) 
Gut, L. V. 


(2017) 


Keppeler, C. 
(2017) 


Dukas, M. 
(2017) 


Schuster, M. 
(2017) 


Kafer, M. 
(2017) 


Maier, M. 
(2017) 


Meditation at University. 
A film about the Munich Model. 


Mindfulness and meditation with youth using the example 
of the youth club Cosimapark of the Kreisjugendring Munich-City. 


Mindfulness in the field of care for persons with disabilities. 
A project with mentally disabled and learning-disabled young women. 


Mindfulness and meditation with children and teenagers 
using the example of the Mittelschule Augsburg Herrenbach. 


Mindfulness and meditation as a method 
of prevention and treatment of burnout. 


Effects of meditation and mindfulness exercises 
on the well-being of children. 


“I am freaking out!” Chances and different ways — How can we implement 
mindfulness for children and youth displaying behavioural problem? 


Mindfulness with children and teenagers in the context of youth work 


using the example of the cooperation project between the youth club “Come in” 


and the Support Centre for children with special needs Weilheim. 


Social work and stress. 
Mindfulness meditation as a way to reduce stress. 


Mediation as a way to develop own health competencies 
using the example of nurses working in the impatient care. 


Meditation and mindfulness in emergency department. 
A concept for nurses. 


Methods of relaxation and mindfulness as a way of educational intervention 
for children displaying behavioural problems. 


Mindfulness in remedial day care centres for children — 
Theoretical and conceptual thoughts for the daily routine of groups. 


Mindfulness with accompanied refugee children — 


Theoretical approaches and ways of implementation using the example 
of the communal accomodation for refugees of AGDW e.V. Stuttgart-Hofen. 
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Lemppenau, M. 
Schmelzer, A. 
(2016) 


Zenker, A. 
(2016) 


Uhl, A. 
(2016) 


Schimon, A. 
(2016) 


Schröck, R. 
(2016) 


Htagkonikou, D. 
(2016) 


Jaster, |. 
(2016) 


Hornung, J. 
(2015) 


Penning, N. 
(2015) 


Maierbacher, R. 
(2015) 


Beck, H. 
(2014) 


Gabler, M. 
(2014) 


Jiwa, J. 
(2013) 


Nachbar, B. V. 
(2013) 


Hick, N. 
(2012) 


Hobbit, M. 
(2012) 


Theses within the Framework of the Munich Model (1) 


Mindfulness for primary-school pupils — 
A project for learning stress management. 


Meditation and Social Work. 
A way to strengthen professional behaviour? 


The relevance of meditation 
for children and youth in Social Work. 


“Who wants to be a great explorer? Let’s move!” 
Yoga for children as a health-promoting activity in kindergarten. 


Progressive muscle relaxation after Jacobson (PMR) — 
A preventive offer to foster the relaxation of children aged 6-10 years. 


Religion as part of the human existence 
and its relevance for Social Work. 


Can mindfulness mediation help 
to deal with stress-induced health problems? 


Meditation as aesthetic medium in Social Work 
using the example of Transcedental Meditation (TM). 


The effects of martial art in Social Work 


using the example of the Korean martial art Tang Soo Do. 


Mediation 
in Social Psychiatry. 


Mindfulness meditation as aesthetic medium in Hospice Work. 
A project in the Johannes-Hospiz of the Barmherzige Brüder in Munich 


Daoistic care of life 
as potential resource in Social Work. 


Mediation as aesthetic medium 
using the example of treating chronic pain. 


Yoga for children — One aspect of health education in primary school. 
Effects and ways of implementation. 


Yoga for children 
as a health-promoting activity in Social Work. 


Quality of life and health 
with the help of mediation. 
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(2) Structure 


Gut, L.V. 
(2019, Thesis not 
finished yet) 


Wittmann, D. 
(2017) 


Friedrich, A. 
(2017) 


Koster, K. 
(2016) 


Markwardt, S. 
(2016) 


Holz auf der Heide, E. 
(2016) 


Schaule, C.M. 
(2016) 


Tschernov, M. 
(2016) 


Czajka, L. 
(2015) 


Brzakovic, J. 
(2015) 


Henkel, J. S. 
(2015) 


Hofbauer, C. 
(2014) 


Reinecke, J. 
(2014) 


Reckerziigl, M. 
(2013) 


Master theses (selection) 


Mindfulness and Meditation in a University setting — 
Opportunities, Limits and Implementation Options. 
A Qualitative Survey of University Teachers. 


Theses for the qualification and authorization to teach at a 


school - Lehramt LMU (Selection) 


Meditation and mindfulness with children 
using the example of a study with pupils at a primary school. 


Christian mediation 
in context of school 


Can meditation practices support children to have a better stress management 
in their daily school routine and at home? 


Vipassana-meditation after S. Goenka — 
Introduction and reflections about the implementation at school. 


Meditation at primary school — Effects of mindfulness exercises 
on children displaying exam anxiety. 


Mindfulness in School Psychology: 
Relevance and ways of implementation 


Yoga with children 
as an offer in aesthetic education. 


Effects of mindfulness on persons 
displaying behavioural problems in prisons 


Mindfulness at school — 
Model of the five phases 


How can Social Buddhism support learning at school? 
A project of a transition class in Munich. 


Meditation at school. 
Medidative elements as an important part of senior classes at grammar school. 


Mindfulness for children with displaying behavioural problems. 
Opportunities and limits for the implementation in a primary school. 


An educational concept of mindfulness — 
Changing the world with an open mind and body awareness. 
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Stauss, J. F. 
(2019, Thesis not 
finished yet) 


Schramm, A. 
(2019, Thesis not 
finished yet) 


Theses within the Framework of the Munich Model (7) 


Doctoral theses / Ph.D. (LMU Munich) 


Mindfulness and professionalizing teachers. Developing a systematic mindfulness con- 
cept for teacher training. Supervision: Professor C. Hansen (University of Passau), 
Professor A. de Bruin (Munich University of Applied Sciences). 


MAMAS (Meditation and mindfulness at school). Effects on attention and well-being 
of students and on the athmosphere in the class. A quantitave and qualitative research 
study. Supervision: Professor E. Kiel (Ludwig-Maximilians-Universität (LMU) Munich), 
Professor A. de Bruin (Munich University of Applied Sciences). 
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Events in the Lecture and Film Series 
“Spiritual Teachers and Their Teachings” 


Program flyers from the lecture and film series are available as PDF downloads 
at www.hm.edu/meditationsmodell. The flyers also contain brief descriptions of 
the respective event topics. In the summer semester 2015 as well as in the winter 


Thursday | 7 pm 
July 11, 2019 
June 6, 2019 
May 23, 2019 
April 11, 2019 


January 31, 2019 


December 13, 2018 


November 22, 2018 


October 11, 2018 
June 7, 2018 
July 12, 2018 
April 19, 2018 


March 22, 2018 


January 18, 2018 
July 6, 2017 
May 18, 2017 
April 20, 2017 
March 30, 2017 


January 26, 2017 


semester 2019/20 no events took place due to a research semester. 


The silent revolution - An inward path to change 
From Business to Being 

In Pursuit of Silence 

Speed - In Search of Lost Time 

Athos 


Meditation and Art - The Conscious Perception 
of the Great Works of Painting (Workshop) 


Mind and Life - early dialogues 

Buddha’s Journey - A Journey to the Holy Sites of Nepal and India 
Nisargadatta Maharaj - | Am That 

Mutter Meera - Darshan in Silence 

School of Mindfulness 


Shanti - Teaching Meditation at university 
through the Munich Model 


Walk With Me - A Journey into Mindfulness 
Blueprints for Awakening: Wisdom of the Masters 
InnSaei - The Power of Intuition 

My Reincarnation. A Father. A Son. A Destiny 
Mind and Life - early dialogues 


Aurora is rising or The rising of Dawn - Hommage a Jacob Böhme 


January 12, 2017 
December 8, 2016 
November 24, 2016 
October 13, 2016 10 
July 7, 2016 

June 23, 2016 

May 12, 2016 

April 14, 2016 
January 28, 2016 
January 14, 2016 
December 10, 2015 


November 26, 2015 


October 29, 2015 


Tuesday | 7 pm 
January 27, 2015 


January 13, 2015 


December 16, 2014 


December 2, 2014 


November 25, 2014 


November 11, 2014 


October 28, 2014 


Into Great Silence 

Musicosophia - listening to classical music (Workshop) 
The Altruism Revolution 

Questions for the Dalai Lama 

Breath of the Gods 

Awake - The Life of Yogananda 

Meditation at University - The Munich Model 

Eric Kandel - In Search of Memory 

Maitreya and the Masters of Wisdom 

Sathya Sai Baba: Talks to Westerners 

Mata Amritanandamayi - Amma: Darshan - The Embrace 


The Dhamma Brothers 
Meditation in a high security prison 


Free the Mind 
Can you rewire the brain just by taking a breath? 


Krishnamurti: The Challenge of Change 


Sri Chinmoy 
Challenging Impossibility (excerpts) 


Benjamin Creme 
The Teachings of Maitreya - Discovering the Self / 
The State of the World 


Helena Petrovna Blavatsky - Alice A. Bailey 
The Ageless Wisdom Teachings 


Francisco Varela 
Monte Grande - What is Life? 


Dalai Lama - Renaissance 


Thich Nhat Hanh - Going Home 
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About Teaching 

About the Exercises 
Risks 

Sitting Meditations 
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About Teaching 


Before explaining the exercises practiced within the framework of the Munich Model, 
this section will deal with approaches to teaching. First, TU shed light on my previous 
teaching experience with unemployed youth, as this had a lasting effect on my further 
teaching activities. 


First teaching experience 


In November 1996, I took up a three-day lecturing job at a vocational preparation course 
— which apart from my training in college — was my first experience teaching adolescents. 
‘The group consisted of 15 unemployed youths, some with a high school diploma, some 
without. Some of them had already been “kicked out” of school several times, and for 
these students, the vocational training program offered a last chance. 

‘The program served to orient participants to the job market and was intended to sup- 
port them in finding work internships and potentially being hired by one of the partici- 
pating companies. It was one of many approaches undertaken by the federal government 
to get youth unemployment under control. 

Over the next three days, I had planned to teach these students the function of their 
own perception (day 1), their own thinking (day 2) and, linked to this, their behavior 
(day 3). On day 3, I would spend the afternoon covering the topic of “job interviews” 
and I actually believed that by the end of my teaching assignment, I would be able to 
present “model-ready” applicants! As a compass, I had planned the concept down to the 
last minute. 

However, it all turned out quite differently! My concept proved to be useless and with- 
in a very short time, I had to throw it all out. On the first day it was necessary to end the 
lessons early. Several times I’d had to dismiss a number of students due to their unruly 
behavior, and gradually, the group became very small. To my surprise, they were more 
interested in provoking me or doing their own things than in accepting my well-meant 
“offer of help”. 

It was only upon returning home in the evening that I realized I had to do things 
completely differently; that I really didn’t know anything about these students; and that 
I'd only been focused on my own ideas about how the lessons should go. 

I also realized that it was possible to interpret the provocations differently, rather than 
as attacks on my personality. It was very likely that these students had already had numer- 
ous negative experiences with teachers. Apparently they wanted to test me and decide for 
themselves whether they would eventually accept me as a teacher. 

The next day I came to class, without any plans — so to speak, and asked only what 
they wanted to do. Some thought we should make a film. “But no shots to practice job 
interviews or anything, something about gangsters, that would be cool!” The others in 
the group agreed. I was so grateful that they wanted to participate at all, so almost an- 
ything would have been fine with me. We started right away and began first writing a 
script. At some point we had a storyline and assigned roles. We got the necessary video 
camera from the educational institute. I knew little about camera technology, but two 
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participants were experts. We managed to get some shots the same day! The rest we shot 
on day 3. It was the perfect chaos and it caused me a great deal of stress! Being completely 
inexperienced in both teaching and dealing with young people, I had to not only “carry” 
the film project itself, but also keep an eye on these students. 

At the end of three days of teaching, instead of having applicants suited to the job mar- 
ket to present, I only had a video cassette with several film sequences on it. If one were 
charitable, among these could be found the thread of a “gangster story”. 

“Hey Andy, when are you coming back?” is a question Pll never forget. My thought 
at that moment was: “My God, never again!”, and I suddenly realized that nothing of 
my original plan had been realized. This would certainly mean the program’s supervisor 
would never again ask me to teach. 

But once again, things turned out differently! To my complete surprise, the supervisor 
immediately asked when I would be returning. Had she mistaken me for someone else? 
I finally agreed to come back, but only on the condition that I could arrange my lessons 
completely on my own terms. Topics could be specified, but I wanted to be able to decide 
for myself how Id work on them with the respective group of participants. She had no 
objections and agreed. 

Over time, I received numerous other assignments from other sponsors and edu- 
cational institutions in Munich and the surrounding area. Word had got around that 
there was a “Dutchman” who could handle difficult young people. The three days of 
lecturing became nearly ten years, from the end of 1996 to mid-2006 (with a 7-month 
break in 1998). 

‘These years greatly influenced me, and I learned a lot about how people of different 
backgrounds with different educational levels can work together in a sincere and respect- 
ful way. And above all, working with adolescents has made it clear that no matter how 
difficult and behaviorally challenged they are, they all have potential that can be devel- 
oped. This is a task that falls to educators in particular. They can create the space that is 
necessary for the development of these students. Being able to discover and unfold their 
own potential has a positive effect on the self-esteem and self-efficacy of adolescents, and 
is also crucial in terms of whether they will feel accepted by society. 

I then made working with adolescents the subject of my doctorate in ethnology at 
LMU Munich. It had become clear that my pedagogical work with young people had 
many parallels to the so-called Fox project — out of this project a new approach to eth- 
nology ultimately emerged in the 1960s, called action anthropology.' 

In my dissertation Jugendliche — ein fremder Stamm? (Adolescents — a foreign tribe?), 
I presented in detail the experiences I gained from my years of teaching unemployed 
youth, and compared these experiences with the results of the Fox project.* Here I wish to 
briefly mention the requirements and principles of action anthropology, which postulates 
a so-called System of Values — a canon of values, which, in my work with youth at that 
time played an important role, and still continues to, in my professorship at the Munich 
University of Applied Sciences. 
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Action Anthropology - System of Values 


In action anthropology there are no rigid guidelines, no fixed methods of how to act in 
the “field of research”. Instead, there are certain values, such as UNDERSTANDING, 
INTERACTION, RESPONSIBILITY and COMPLEMENTARY VIRTUES, which 
serve as guidelines for action.’ In my opinion, these can also be very valuable and helpful 
for teachers in teaching situations and can enormously enrich the way in which teaching 
content is imparted. Transferred to the teaching situation in educational institutions, the 
action-anthropology canon of values could be interpreted as follows. 

For teachers, UNDERSTANDING is about perceiving the thinking and behavior of 
the participants from an “inner perspective”. This so-called emic understanding is also 
about revealing and becoming aware of one’s own subjective perception filters and con- 
ditioning. Only when I am aware of these can I succeed in opening myself to the views 
of my participants. 

INTERACTION involves creating a framework for teachers in which all participants 
are respected and valued and can contribute to the lessons using their own abilities. 

RESPONSIBILITY for teachers implies that participants are supported in achieving 
more self-determination and self-efficacy. This includes teaching participants knowledge 
and skills and strengthening their self-confidence. 

Among the COMPLEMENTARY VIRTUES are PATIENCE, HUMILITY and 
LEARNING AND REFLECTING. These virtues give teachers the opportunity to en- 
gage more in an eye-level dialogue with the participants. By signaling that learning and 
designing lessons are reciprocal and that they, as teachers, can also learn from the par- 
ticipants, an atmosphere of mutual acceptance and respect is created, which motivates 
participants to become involved in the discourses. 

Last but not least, HUMOR and AUTHENTICITY also play a significant role in 
action anthropology. Teaching must not lack “humor” as it contributes to a relaxed at- 
mosphere. As a teacher it is also important to be authentic. In the context of the Munich 
Model, being authentic for me also means showing that you are as engaged with the 
exercises as the participants are, and that you're also gaining new experiences. Every now 
and then, in class, I tell short anecdotes to illustrate certain topics related to the practice 
of mindfulness and meditation in the context of real life. These not only bring a liveliness 
to the lessons, but they've been shown to help students better integrate the practices into 


their own lives. 


SOURCE 


de Bruin, Andreas (2004). Jugendliche — ein fremder Stamm? Jugendarbeitslosigkeit aus 
aktionsethnologischer Sicht. Zur kritischen Reflexion von Lehrkräften und Unterrichtskon- 
zepten im deutschen Schul- und Ausbildungssystem. Münster: LIT Verlag. 
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1 The action anthropology approach was developed by the American anthropologist Sol Tax (1907-1995) 


ogether with a team of students at the University of Chicago. They had originally tried to help the Mes- 
quakie, a group of Native Americans in lowa, to integrate into the “American Way of Life”. However, the aid 
failed, as they had entirely overlooked the fact that the 


programs developed by the students completely 
blems such as poverty, unemployment and social declas- 


esquakie consciously accepted their social pro 
sification because they didn’t want to abandon their own culture for integration into American society. 
n the development of the programs, the students had not included the Mesquakie’s concerns at all, only 
Under the direction of Sol Tax, a thorough error analysis of 
uakie, 


considering their own viewpoint in the project. 
he approach by the students, as well as initial a 
ultimately led to this new approach to understa 


2 See de Bruin 2004. 
3 Cf. de Bruin 2004, p. 22. 


ttempts to initiate a genuine dialogue with the Mesq 
nding in anthropology. (Cf. de Bruin 2004, p. 21 f.) 


É N A 


A () cleaning out 


“Sweeping away“ 
thoughts is like cleaning 
out an apartment. 
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About the Exercises 


The exercises listed below are taken from the courses of the Munich Model and were 
presented more or less in the same order. In addition, the courses also include material 
on mindfulness and meditation research and examples of implementation in various 
professional fields (see “Munich Model”, p. 59 f.). 

Presented and practiced sequentially through the teaching units, the various forms of 
sitting meditation play a central role in the courses. Once all of the sitting meditation 
techniques have been introduced, participants can choose one that they feel suits them 
best. The participants then practice this chosen meditation form throughout further 
teaching units, which always begin with a sitting meditation. 

It should be mentioned here that the meditation instructions in this book are intended 
to give students an initial introduction to different meditation forms and techniques. For 
further study, it’s always recommended that they follow the guidelines and instructions 
found in the literature related to each of the specific meditations. Students are also re- 
minded that have the option to attend external courses offered through various organi- 
zations that teach meditation and that they can further educate themselves through such 
seminars and courses (see “Risks”, p. 95). 


There are four forms of sitting meditation to choose from: 
e Breath 
e Maranatha 
e Focusing between the eyebrows 
e Soham / I am That 


If the participants already have meditation experience, they are free to choose whether 
they practice their own chosen form of sitting meditation or to practice one of the four 
forms mentioned above. However, in this case the teacher must check whether the re- 
spective technique comes from a recognized meditation school and whether it is of ben- 
efit to the respective participant in this context (see “Risks”, p. 89 ff.). 

The sitting meditations are so important as they give participants the opportunity to 
focus inwardly and to more deeply experience an inner silence. 

An exercise that we usually practiced in the middle of the course comes from the 
teachings of Nisargadatta Maharaj (1897-1981). The exercise can convey an intensive 
experience that goes beyond the level of thought (see exercise “What is ‘I am’?”, p. 108 f.). 


In addition to the sitting meditations, students have the opportunity to practice the fol- 
lowing exercises in mindfulness: 

e Mindful everyday life 

e Mindful cooking and eating 

e Mindful communication 

e Body scan 

e Loving kindness / Metta Meditation 

e Walking meditation 

e Sutras 

° Sound meditation 
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These exercises are helpful in that they promote insight into one’s own physical, emo- 
tional and mental processes and the interactions between them. Although they are very 
much related to everyday life and are mostly directed outwards, they convey a state of 
calmness and inner peace. They also play a supportive role to the more inward-directed 
sitting meditations. 


Test anxiety 
Since the summer semester of 2019, workshops in overcoming exam stress have been 
offered in cooperation with the student advisory service of the Faculty of Applied Social 
Sciences (see “Munich Model”, p. 61). Among the techniques presented, the Vietnamese 
Buddhist monk and mindfulness teacher Thich Nhat Hanh suggests an effective exercise 
for dealing constructively with one’s own fears called: “Entering your own living room”. 
As this exercise has not yet been included in the classes and therefore doesn’t appear in the 
students meditation journals, it won't be further elaborated on in this book. 

The exercise can be found in: Thich Nhat Hanh (2009). Reconcilaliation. Healing the 
Inner Child. Berkeley: Parallax Press, p. 9 ff. 


Where and when is the meditation done? 


Whenever possible, sitting meditation should be practiced in a quiet place without dis- 
tractions. It’s best if possible to arrange a special place for this activity. In this respect, the 
Catholic priest and Benedictine monk John Main (1926-1982) writes in his book Word 
into Silence “It is also helpful to meditate regularly in the same place and also at the same 
time every day because this helps a creative rhythm in our life to grow, with meditation 
as a kind of pulse-beat sounding the rhythm.”' However, due to a cramped living space 
or irregular working hours, it’s not always possible to maintain such a fixed arrangement. 
Depending on where you are, there are also suitable periods for meditation in the course 
of daily life, for example during work breaks, during longer train or bus commutes, or 
while waiting for appointments. It’s important that in whatever place it is, you're not dis- 
turbed, for instance, by too much noise or people trying to speak to you as you meditate.’ 


Posture 


There are a number of options in terms of body posture during sitting meditation. It’s 
important that the posture is unconstrained and the body is at ease and relaxed during 
meditation. Those who have difficulty sitting on a meditation cushion or bench can also 
sit on a chair. In this case, the feet should be in contact with the floor and the hands 
should be folded in the lap. The chin is lowered a bit to keep the neck relaxed. It is impor- 
tant that the back, the spine is upright. In exceptional cases, if sitting is not possible, one 
can also lie down. However, its much more difficult to remain concentrated and focused 
when lying down, and there’s a high risk of falling asleep. 

When sitting on a meditation bench, the legs can be put to the side or slid under the 
bench. The sideways position of the legs also works when sitting on a meditation cush- 
ion. As far as the positioning of the legs is concerned, there is the half-lotus posture, the 
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whole lotus posture. In the latter, the legs are crossed. First the right leg is placed over the 
left leg and then the left leg over the right leg. In the half-lotus position, the right leg is 
placed under the left calf and then the left leg is placed under the right calf. The hands 
are placed in the lap. When the right outer palm is placed on the left palm of the inner 
hand, with the thumb tips of both hands touching, one has the “posture of equanimity”. 
The chin is lowered slightly towards the throat. However, it’s not absolutely necessary to 
practice the posture of equanimity for sitting meditation.‘ 

In class we always practice sitting meditation with our eyes closed. Some forms of 
meditation, however, are practiced with the eyes half open. In a few cases, some students 
have reported that they don’t feel comfortable meditating with their eyes closed and pre- 
fer to keep them open a little. To do this they choose an external point upon which to fix 
their gaze, about 1.5 meters on the floor in front of them. 

Among the overall range of exercises, there is little emphasis on body movement, apart 
from walking meditation. There are two reasons for this: first, the available class time is 
already too limited to allow sufficient time to cover the various topics and mindfulness 
and meditation exercises; second, there are already meditative-body-oriented courses of- 
fered at the university, such as Tai chi and Yoga. 


Concentrated but not tense 


When a master once asked his students how they experienced meditation, one student 
replied that he could hardly concentrate because his leg itched. Thereupon the master 
said: “Then scratch it!” 

I always tell this short story to my students. Afterwards I explain that of course it 
doesn’t mean that you should always scratch if you feel itchy during meditation. It’s more 
about not being tense. It’s important to filter out whether the body is just “respond- 
ing” and demanding attention or whether it really is reflecting a health problem. Just as 
thoughts can distract, so can the body. If the body is only “restless”, it’s important to learn 
steadily to ignore it. However, it may be necessary to open our eyes briefly or to slightly 
change our sitting posture. If, however, we develop headaches, nausea, or dizziness, it’s 
then necessary to stop meditating. It may even be best to suspend the practice of medita- 
tion for a period of time (see “Risks”, p. 89 ff.).° 

Inner tension and restlessness may arise if, for example, we have to cough or sneeze, 
but we refrain from doing so because we dont want to disturb the other participants. If 
we must cough or sneeze repeatedly, it’s better to temporarily leave the room. 

Even an intense urge to swallow can be a source of disturbance for the affected person. 
Though, usually this urge to swallow quickly subsides. It’s important not to worry or 
think about it. 

The humor already mentioned in the previous section plays an important role here as 
well. 

For me it’s important that in class we feel comfortable and can laugh now and then. 
It helps to loosen up the atmosphere and reduce any tensions that may exist among the 
participants. However, we take the exercises very seriously. We are disciplined as we do 
the exercises, but not tense or strained. 
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In his book Mindfulness in Plain English the Buddhist monk and president of the 
Bhavana Society, Mahathera Henepola Gunarantana, discusses numerous problems and 
distractions that can occur during meditation. He also outlines how to avoid them.‘ The 
section “Breathing Meditation” (see p. 102 f.), describes some of his advice for dealing 
with the loss of concentration during meditation on the breath. 


Meditation and time 


The theme of “time” plays an essential role in the practice of mindfulness and meditation. 
From the feedback I get from students following the sitting meditations, it’s clear that the 
participants’ sense of time varies greatly. For example, although the objective time was 
10 minutes, the subjective perception of time was often completely different. For some, 
the “sitting” seemed to be much shorter than 10 minutes, for others time hardly passed. 

Another aspect of time refers to the fact that many participants find it difficult to 
make time for mindfulness and meditation exercises in their normal everyday lives. 
Although most participants have themselves already experienced the beneficial and 
relaxing effects of meditation, many are still inclined to prioritize other everyday activ- 
ities over meditation. 

The moments spent in meditation are something very precious. It’s not about how 
much time passes. It’s a point where past and future no longer play a role; where we come 
into contact with our inner space — independent of (time) constructs and conditioning. 
As soon as one becomes more aware of this, it’s easier to make “time” for the practice of 
meditation. 

Time also has a lot to do with mind-wandering. In our thoughts, we're often in the past 
or in the future. Mind-wandering can be reduced through mindfulness and meditation, 
and we learn to be more in the here and now again. 

‘The aspects covered in this section illustrate the connection between time and the 
practice of mindfulness and meditation. And this is why a discussion on time is always an 
integral part of the courses. Many related questions are thus explored, for example: What 
is time? Does time exist at all? What are past and future? 

The Indian spiritual teacher Jiddu Krishnamurti (1895-1986) distinguishes between 
chronological time and psychological time. For the latter, “It is the interval between idea 
and action.” If one implements his intention directly, there is no psychological time. 
To Krishnamurti, what is most important is the now, awareness of the present moment. 
Past and future thus play a subordinate role.’ Time in this sense is ultimately a human 
construct, and we are introduced to it in a very comprehensive way no later than when 
we enter elementary school as children. 

Discussions on the subject of “time” are always very stimulating, especially those that 
take place in the elective course “Stress Management and Meditation” offered through 
the the Faculty of General and Interdisciplinary Studies. As all students of the Munich 
University of Applied Sciences are able to apply for this course, the participants come 
from many different fields of study, such as aircraft engineering, mechanical engineer- 
ing, computer science, tourism, design, electrical engineering, etc. Due to very different 
perspectives among the disciplines as well as the participants’ own views, there’s a fruitful 
discourse every time. 
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In my own long-term practice of meditation I have had the experience that it’s often 
difficult to hold out until the end, especially during longer meditation sessions. So many 
thoughts were circulating through my head with so much frequency! In particular, I 
thought about all the things I still had to do and whether I should be doing something 
else, besides sitting in meditation. I still remained sitting, but the thoughts were often 
very persistent. Sometimes I also thought about a eating a bar of chocolate as a “reward”, 
which I would usually buy after my meditation. At some point I understood that it’s 
possible to get rid of these thoughts and just sit: not negotiate with the mind! From that 
moment on, before every meditation I would tell myself inwardly: “In any case, I’m go- 
ing to sit until the end.” In the beginning, thinking tried to lure me out of meditation, to 
make suggestions to me about what I could do while sitting, later these thoughts faded 
away. Like a little childen who at some point stop begging for candy because they realize 
that they won't get any anyway! 


How long do we meditate for? 


Sitting meditations can last from a few minutes to several hours (for example during a 
retreat). As described in detail under “Risks” (p. 89 ff.), one should not overdo it, and in 
case of longer retreats one should always have previous meditation experience. For one’s 
own practice at home, I usually recommend 15 to 20 minutes once or twice a day. Of 
course, the duration of meditation also depends on the respective meditation technique. 
Further information can be found in specialist literature and through schools of medita- 
tion (see also “About the exercises”, p. 83) 


As a teacher, participate 


It’s important that teachers are well acquainted with the various mindfulness and med- 
itation exercises and that they have themselves mastered these before instructing their 
students. Their own regular practice is therefore a prerequisite. Once the exercise se- 
quences have been internalized, it’s possible to participate in the practicing the medita- 
tion exercises with the students, and to focus attention on the participants as well as the 
common field of practice. This mutual presence results in an authentic, mindful form of 
instruction and ensures that a SHARED SENSE AND EXPERIENCE OF BEING can 
develop. 

In this regard, the sitting meditations are particularly recommended. My own experi- 
ence has shown that meditating together conveys togetherness and strengthens the group 


SOURCES 
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Wisdom Publications. 
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t Main 2014, p. 11; see also Muktananda 1989, p. 120. 
2 Cf. Gunaratana 2019a, p. 75 f. 
3 Cf. Ricard 2015c, p. 49. 


* For details on posture see Gunaratana 2019a, p. 57 ff.; Kabat-Zinn 2013, p. 54 ff.; 
Main 2014, p. 8; Ott 2015, p. 27 ff.; Ricard 2015c, p. 47 ff.; Muktananda 1999, p. xxii f. and p. 25 f. 


> For guidance on how to deal with physical pain and body distractions during meditation, see Gunaratana 
2019a, p. 94 ff. 


é Cf. Gunaratana 2019a, p. 91 ff. und 109 ff.; Gunarantana 2019b, p. 69 ff.; Muktananda 1989, p. 87 ff. 
and Muktananda 1999, p. 22 ff. 


7 Krishnamurti 2010, p. 74. 
8: Cf. ibid. 
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Risks 


In addition to the many positive effects of mindfulness and meditation exercises, as de- 
scribed in the research section (see p. 41 ff.), there are also some potential risks involved 
if the exercises are not done correctly or if participants have serious mental health issues 
— although experience indicates this is not a frequent concern in a university context, it’s 
important to address these issues responsibly. Before the program begins, it’s essential 
to discuss key concerns with the participants. Several important points are highlighted 
below. 


‘The most significant risks are:! 
e A prior diagnosis of psychiatric, psychosomatic or somatic illnesses/predisposition 
e Mental and/or emotional instability 
e Overly ambitious goals / the undertaking of meditation techniques that are too 
demanding 
e Practicing meditation without a teacher or group guidance 
e Practicing meditation with guidance by inexperienced teachers 


Pre-existing psychiatric illnesses 


“Psychiatric illnesses” are understood to mean clinical disorders with a clear disease value 
such as schizophrenia, psychoses, bipolar disorders, anxiety disorders and depression as 
well as trauma-related disorders, but also personality disorders such as borderline per- 
sonality disorder or narcissistic personality disorder. In addition, it makes sense in this 
context to also consider potentially existing “preconditions” in the sense of physical, 
psychosomatic or psychosocial vulnerabilities such as epileptic symptoms, ADHD, mi- 
graines or addiction/dependency problems. To what extent the use of mindfulness and 
meditation exercises is even possible with this type of pre-existing condition or predispo- 
sition depends on the severity of the impairment and the potential danger from practic- 
ing meditation. It has proven a good idea to follow a “traffic light” model, which divides 
people interested in meditation into categories: “harmless”, “potentially endangered” and 
“most likely endangered and therefore participation in the program not recommended”. 
Although, when in doubt, such concerns can only be confirmed by a course leader with 
medical or psychological training. Course instructors without this background should 
therefore not be afraid to openly express their reservations to participants if they them- 
selves are unsure, and recommend that they consult medically/psychologically trained 
experts who are also sufficiently familiar with meditative practices. 

Niko Kohls, medical psychologist and Professor of Health Sciences and Health Pro- 
motion and board member of the Society for Consciousness Science and Consciousness 
Culture, points out that an important criterion for the application of mindfulness-based 
interventions to psychiatric diseases is the extent to which a sufficiently stable ego struc- 
ture or ego stability is still present in the person concerned. If this is not the case, inter- 
ventions cannot work and should not be carried out. In individual cases, the symptoms 
may even be intensified, such as dissociative processes, depression or anxiety, or in the 


case of trauma sequelae, the occurrence of stressful memories, known as intrusions.’ 
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Kohls — who in addition to conducting and evaluating numerous mindfulness pro- 
grams in school, university, and work contexts, has also worked with soldiers in the field 
of mission-related stress management — reports that in highly stressed groups/patients, 
it’s often only basic trust exercises that can initially be applied sensibly. It’s only after such 
an exercise as being carried in water, that low-threshold mindfulness-based interventions, 
related to everyday life and preferably physical can be useful. This ensures that the dura- 
tion, depth and quality of meditation correspond to the psycho-emotional competencies 
and resources of the person concerned. This prevents the development of too early an 
inner orientation and unintentional confrontation with stressful thoughts and feelings, 
which in extreme cases could lead to re-traumatization. 

In this context, Ortwin Liters, Ph.D., a specialist in the field of mindfulness-based 
treatment of trauma, emphasizes that in the case of trauma, the conscious or unconscious 
steering towards stressful issues can unintentionally enable injuries to resurface, trigger- 
ing sudden flashbacks. Due to the trauma, a reassessment of the traumatic situation in 
the present is usually not successful and the result can be dissociation’ and re-trauma- 
tization.* Another point that Liiers says must be considered is that people who suffer 
from chronic psychiatric illnesses, particularly those with long-lasting depression, often 
also experience profound physical exhaustion. Such chronic psychiatric diseases are emo- 
tionally, mentally and above all biologically determined. For this reason, when applying 
mindfulness exercises, it is crucial not to exceed the participant’s available energy level, 
otherwise the exercise is likely to fail. This failure can quickly lead to negative self-attri- 
bution, which places an additional burden on the person concerned.’ Starting with too 
much intensity can also lead to the consequence of total demotivation. 

According to Liiers, the most important factor for the successful implementation of 
mindfulness exercises is a pleasant atmosphere that reflects warm-heartedness, acceptance 
and compassion, so that participants feel no pressure to succeed. Thus, it’s not about 
placing emphasis on a particular goal of the exercise, such as improving attention or stress 
reduction — these should be promoted only indirectly. 

Like Kohls, Lüers also addresses the importance of focusing on the body. In addition, 
he recommends that the exercise practice for people with pre-existing psychiatric condi- 
tions should be designed in such a way that the exercises are suited to a short concentra- 
tion span and kept short, with no great effort involved. If the therapeutic work involves 
several people at the same time, it should be done in small groups. The environment 
should be comfortable and warm, and the eyes should preferably not be closed. Breathing 
exercises should be kept very simple and should only be briefly performed.° 

In order to avoid an aggravation of symptoms by the mindfulness-based interventions 
and the reoccurance of trauma, Liiers believes that professional care by therapists with 
their own mindfulness and meditation experience is essential for people with trauma.” 

In his book, Trauma-Senstive Mindfulness. Practices for Safe and Transformative Heal- 
ing David Treleaven, Ph.D., a psychologist, trauma therapist and mindfulness specialist, 
emphasizes that practicing simple meditation exercises automatically awakens traumatic 
stimuli. In his opinion, it’s important for people to “learn they can shift their focus away 
from traumatic stimuli during mindfulness practice.”’, therefore it’s important that “an- 
chors of attention” such as objects in the room or focusing on the feeling of having one’s 
feet on the floor be used.’ Treleaven therefore recommends that only short exercises be 
offered. Body scans, for example, which often take 30 to 45 minutes in the regular MBSR 
programs”, are too long for trauma survivors and may trigger anxiety and a feeling of 


alienation rather than promote relaxation." 
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Brigitte Fuchs, Ph.D., meditation teacher and private lecturer at the Julius-Maximil- 
ians-Universität of Würzburg, warns against too rapid an introduction to meditation 
techniques when working with those with mental illness. She has developed the con- 
cept of “Iherapeutic Meditation” for this target group, which consists of eight successive 
stages and introduces the participants step by step to mindfulness and meditation tech- 
niques.'* Fuchs also advocates for intensive and individually tailored mindfulness and 
meditation support for those affected. 

The Professor of Psychological Sciences and Internal Medicine at Texas University 
(USA), Yi-Yuan Tang, also points out the potential negative consequences of mindfulness 
exercises in the case of various conditions: “Regarding patient populations with PTSD, 
schizophrenia, and epilepsy’? or individuals who are at risk for psychosis or seizures, 
some concerns have been raised that mindfulness practice might put these individuals at 
elevated risk for exacerbation of these symptoms, or trigger adverse events or experiences 
such as a trauma or depressive episodes.”'* Tang sees a need for further research to better 
explore the potential applications in this area and the associated risks, due to the limited 
amount of empirical studies.’ 

Peter Sedlmeier, Professor of Research Methodology and Evaluation, writes in his book 
Die Kraft der Meditation. Was die Wissenschaft darüber weiß [The power of meditation. 
What science knows about it]: “While there is now widespread agreement that meditation 
can be helpful in the treatment of depression and anxiety as well as other emotional and 
psychological problems, there is still controversy over whether it is suitable for therapy in 
the case of psychoses such as schizophrenia.”!° 

In his book Meditationstiefe. Grundlagen, Forschung, Training, Psychotherapie [Medita- 
tion Depth. Basics, Research, Training, Psychotherapy], Harald Piron, Ph.D., psychother- 
apist and co-founder of the Society for Meditation and Meditation Research (SMMR) 
and the Quality Circle for Meditation-Based Psychotherapy, presents a series of exer- 
cises that can be applied in a psychotherapeutic context; including the areas of anxiety 
disorders and depression.” However, Piron also sees the possibility of side effects and 
contraindications for the practice of meditation in a therapeutic context and warns that 
under no circumstances should the affected person be left alone when incriminating ele- 
ments emerge from the unconscious." 

In his detailed descriptions of suitable meditative exercises for depression, Piron dis- 
tinguishes between motor, physiological, emotional and cognitive effects.” In particular, 
by promoting an awareness of self-responsibility, meditation can help the affected person 
to find a way out of depression.” 

Niko Kohls points out that mindfulness-based interventions are definitely powerful 
programs that have the potential to achieve highly relevant health-promoting effects. As 
an example, standardized mindfulness programs for depression, with the exception of se- 
vere depression, can even surpass the effect of psychotropic drugs.”' Among other things, 
they help the respective person to be more present in the here and now and to be more 
aware of the current moment and to focus less on negative thoughts. By reducing the 
wandering of thoughts, so-called mind wandering, through the practice of mindfulness, 
brooding and worrying usually also decrease. 

Another important factor is that mindfulness practice has a positive influence on 
self-regulation and self-efficacy and that those affected are better able to take counter- 
measures on their own instead of being dependent on medication.” Mindfulness practice 
can also improve overall mental hygiene.” 
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Risks 


Exercises 


As for the treatment of depression, loving kindness meditations or metta meditations 
can also help. These meditation techniques strengthen the connection with the social 
environment and counteract the subjective feeling of being isolated. According to neuro- 
scientist Richard Davidson, one of the pioneers of mindfulness and meditation research, 
the experience of social connectedness is an important parameter for a healthy psyche.” 
In contrast, people with depression often experience melancholy and frequently suffer 
from a feeling of loneliness and exclusion.” “Opening the heart invigorates the ability to 
relate. Ihe experience of being able to give (and as a sick person not only having to take) 
conveys a feeling of inner richness.”” 

When applying mindfulness and meditation techniques with persons with acute and 
non-acute psychiatric disorders, it is important that these techniques are not used to 
replace psychotherapy. If applied without professional psychological and psychothera- 
peutic experience on the part of the facilitator, there is a great danger that the approaches 
may have harmful consequences, especially in the case of severe disorders such as schiz- 
ophrenia and borderline disorders.” Piron emphasizes: “Psychotherapy and meditation 
are not mutually exclusive, but can run side by side on an equal footing. They can even 
be coordinated to complement each other.” * 

According to Ulrike Anderssen-Reuster, Ph.D., Head of Department for Psychoso- 
matic Medicine in Dresden-Neustadt, this includes that mindfulness and meditation 
teachers should recognize when participants with mental disorders need to be referred to 
psychotherapists and vice versa — that psychotherapists enable patients to use such ap- 
proaches if this is feasible from a standpoint of health, and if these patients show interest 
in such approaches and/or express the desire to take up such options.” 


Health problems 
without previous psychiatric illnesses/preload 


Even if there is no previous psychiatric illness, the practice of mindfulness and medi- 
tation techniques can still cause problems. Since these exercises have an effect on the 
personal development of the respective person, enrtirely new experiences can sometimes 
arise, which are not always positive. This can include experiencing a certain emptiness 
and loneliness or the relativization of previous habits and views. Likewise, it can increase 
sensitivity in sensory perception, which can create more stress.*° 

Piron sees the potential for abuse and the risks that can arise on the part of the med- 
itator during the practice of mindfulness and meditation, such as when the practice 
reinforces one’s own ego-centeredness; when it is used too much as self-optimization; 
when it is used to repress one’s own deficits; or when the practitioner devotes himself too 
submissively to a spiritual teacher.*! 

Sedlmeier, too, cautions against engaging in the evasion of one’s own deficits:“How- 
ever, one should under no circumstances try to ignore one’s emotional difficulties and 
psychological problems, attempting to solve them in the meditation fast lane: spiritual 
bypassing won't work.” 
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To enable more insight into the practice of meditation and the possible occurrence of 
spiritual crises, Michael Tremmel and Ulrich Ott, Ph.D., psychologists and mindfulness 
and meditation researchers at the Bender Institute of Neuroimaging at the Justus Liebig 
University Giessen, argue for professional systematization and categorization: “In the 
long run, new diagnostic categories are needed to deal properly with the variety of medi- 
tative development processes and possibly crisis-prone transitional phenomena.” 


Munich model: dealing with psychiatric 
pre-illness/preload 


The first priority when applying mindfulness and meditation exercises in a university 
context is to reduce any potential risks so that participants do not come to harm. It 
must be clarified in advance whether acute or non-acute psychiatric pre-existing con- 
ditions are present. 

‘The instructor bears a great deal of responsibility here. In the event that the instructor 
is not trained in medicine, psychology or psychotherapy, they should contact the psycho- 
social counseling service at the university if they detect any signs of previous psychiatric 
illnesses/conditions. 

In the case of the Munich Model, participants for the respective mindfulness and 
meditation programs are selected through an online application process. All course de- 
scriptions state as a prerequisite that participants must be in stable mental health. 

For the advanced courses, participants must also prove that they already have previous 
experience in meditation. This can include having attended an introductory course on 
“Mindfulness and Meditation” or another offering within the framework of the Munich 
Model, or one’s own practice at a recognized meditation school. 

Since the summer semester of 2020, a fact sheet is handed out to the participants in 
the first lesson which asks them to verify the state of their emotional and mental health. 
This fact sheet explains the practice of mindfulness and meditation in summary form. 
The participants are then required to sign an agreement that states they are not current- 
ly undergoing psychiatric or psychological treatment and are not taking psychotropic 
drugs. In the case of a previous psychiatric illness or condition, they must first consult 
with the treating therapist and present a certificate in order to be able to participate in 
the respective course.” 

There are basically several ways of confirming the participants’ mental health in every 
program offered under the Munich Model: firstly, in the question and answer session of 
the introductory lesson and secondly, in the group discussions that follow the exercises. 
There’s also a third opportunity in the regular courses: in reviewing the students’ medi- 
tation journals. 

In the first teaching unit there is a question and answer session which asks students 
to answer: why did they sign up for the course? What do they expect to get out of the 
course? Do they already have experience with mindfulness and meditation techniques? 
There is also a discussion of what mindfulness and meditation involves, and specifically 
what meditation is not as well as defining some of the prevalent misconceptions about 
it.” In particular, emphasis is placed on the fact that meditation is not about ambition 
or ambitious intentions and achievement. The importance of health and a stable mental 
condition is also explained. Anyone who is uncertain about this and has personal ques- 
tions can talk to me about it in detail after class. 
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Risks 


Exercises 


Secondly, after the exercises in the framework of the program, regular feedback sessions 
are held in small groups and then in the entire group. In this way it is possible to observe 
how the participants cope with the respective exercises. Moreover, they can also learn from 
each other how to practice the exercises correctly and how to deal with any difficulties. 

As part of the regular courses, the meditation journals are handed in for a week in the 
middle of the semester. I then read them and thus have an additional opportunity to 
check how the participants are coping with the respective exercises. Possible corrections 
to the exercises are then discussed as feedback during the courses. This happens anony- 
mously; by sharing the individual difficulties in the whole group, the other participants 
can also learn from them. In the case of serious problems, a personal one-on-one con- 
versation takes place with the respective participants, for example, directly after class or 
during office hours. 

A private, personal conversation with the instructor is always available to the partic- 
ipants. Therefore, in addition to professional competence, the factor of trust between 
teachers and participants is very important (see p. 81). 

To date, among the 2000 participants that have taken part in the courses through the 
Munich Model, there has only been one student who had to leave the course a result of 
acute trauma. 

Even in the additional open courses, which are freely accessible to all students, only a 
few have thus far been denied participation. These were not properly “grounded”. After a 
personal conversation, they were advised to meditate less or not at all for a certain time. 
‘They were given instructions for everyday mindfulness exercises in order to become more 
firmly established in normal (everyday) life. They were always given the opportunity to 
re-register for the program after a certain period of time. 

In recent years, more and more participants with physical limitations, including wheel- 
chair users, have applied for the courses. As each of them had a stable mental and emo- 
tional condition, they were welcome to participate. This has enormously enriched the 
courses. Some exercises had to be adapted for them, for example, a walking meditation 
became a “roll meditation”, which was a heartfelt experience for the other participants. 
Ihe group discussions about how to deal with problems and stressful thoughts also be- 
came more profound. Once a blind student also took part in a course. All the participants 
were impressed by the way she described her experiences during meditation. 


Too ambitious goals/ 
Too demanding meditation techniques 


Another risk is that participants want to achieve too much at once and engage in the 
exercises too rashly and excessively. This problem can be exacerbated in the regular cours- 
es, where credits including grades and ECTS are also awarded. I try to defuse the risk 
of being overly motivated by making it clear to the participants that it is about quality 
and not quantity. It’s about getting to know oneself better through the practice of mind- 
fulness and meditation and to listen well to one’s own inner voice. Above all it’s about 
gaining more insight into one’s own mental, emotional and physical processes and their 
interactions. For example, at what time of day do I like to meditate, or when not? Why 
does meditation sometimes go better and sometimes less well? 

Ulrich Ott points out that people with overly ambitious goals run the risk of becom- 
ing too far removed from reality, of becoming unmoored and “hovering two centimeters 
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above the ground”®. In extreme cases, this could lead to depersonalization and dereali- 
zation syndrome, whereby the person in question loses touch with himself and his envi- 
ronment. According to Ott, in this case it is advisable to reduce or suspend meditation 
for a certain period of time. In the first instance, it is then a matter of becoming more 
down-to-earth again, for example through physical activity such as gardening. A bal- 
anced, healthy diet is also important. Even a “hearty meal” can be helpful in some cases.” 

In addition to the risk of intensity of effort being far too high, there is also the risk of 
choosing techniques that are too demanding and overtaxing. This is often the case when 
meditation beginners sign up for longer silent retreats. The risk of overstraining is par- 
ticularly high when there is also too little sleep and too little food. Ott compares the path 
of meditation exercise with mountain climbing: “If you want to reach the top happily, 
you have to plan the path well "2 

Within the framework of the Munich Model, the practiced mindfulness exercises can 
be performed well and safely without the risk of overexertion. As far as the more inten- 
sive sitting meditations are concerned, the meditation times are increased gradually and 
according to the level of experience of the participants. If at the beginning the sitting 
meditation is done for only a few minutes, from the middle of the series of classes it lasts 
15 to 20 minutes. For home practice it is also recommended that the meditations not 
exceed 20 minutes. If participants wish to delve deeper into a particular meditation form, 
it is recommended they attend recognized, certified meditation schools where they can 
familiarize themselves with more advanced meditation techniques under the guidance of 
professional teachers. 

Some 50 students from the Munich Model courses, for example, have now studied 
the “Vipassana” form of meditation and have participated in 10-day retreats at external 
meditation centers. Other participants have received further training through MBSR 
courses or have studied Christian meditation forms and Zen techniques during monastic 
stays. Some have also visited centers such as the Inter-Sein of Thich Nhat Hanh or the 
Munich Sri Chinmoy Center. 


Practicing meditation without guidance 
by teacher or group 


A further risk when dealing with meditation can also arise if one tries to learn certain 
meditation exercises by oneself and thus receives no feedback to ensure one is doing 
the exercises correctly. In this case, the important dialogue about this is also lacking. It 
becomes particularly problematic if, in addition, there are also risks such as pre-existing 
psychiatric illnesses, overly ambitious goals and other personal characteristics that are 
non-conducive to meditation. As explained above, in such cases the guidance of a teacher 
is necessary. 

In general, professional guidance is preferable, especially if one wants to intensify and 
deepen the practice of mindfulness and meditation.” If one also practices regularly in a 
group or community (sangha“’), one has the opportunity to exchange experiences.*! 

In the context of the courses offered by the Munich Model, considerable emphasis is 
placed on group exchange. This is especially the case in the courses where participants 
meet weekly. In conversation with an established group, the participants can learn more 
about the successes and difficulties of the others. 
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Risks 


Exercises 


Practicing meditation with guidance 
by inexperienced teachers 


Harald Piron describes in his already mentioned handbook a number of qualitative crite- 
ria which can be helpful in the search for a suitable meditation program; he lists among 
others: the qualification of the teacher, the authenticity of the school and transmission, 
the organizational structure and they way they present themselves, their openness to sci- 
ence and research, as well as entrance fees and participation fees.” 

These criteria are important because meditation techniques have a strong impact on 
the overall mental health of the individual. “For obvious reasons, extreme caution is 
therefore required when attempting to influence instinctive physical processes such as 
breathing or heartbeat. An abuse of the physical process can ruin a person’s health and 
considerably disturb his mental balance, hence the great importance ofa reliable guide.” 

As explained in the sections “Research” (p. 41 ff.) and and “Conclusion” (p. 169 f.), an 
essential point for a successful implementation of mindfulness and meditation programs 
is the way they are taught. A distinction must be made between the teaching of basic 
mindfulness exercises and the teaching of meditation techniques. 

For teachers and lecturers, there are various training and continuing education oppor- 
tunities, for example, the MBSR training courses or the certificate training courses on the 
topic of “Mindfulness in Teaching” as offered by the universities in Jena and Osnabriick 
(see p. 65 and p. 170). If however, more inwardly directed sitting meditations are taught, 
the meditation teacher must also have many years of experience. Piron writes: “Only after 
he has thoroughly studied and examined the meditative path by himself and with other 
companions, and then comes to the conclusion that it does not seriously harm anyone, 
but helps in many ways, if it is followed in the right way, can he teach this kind of practice 
with a clear conscience.” 

Within the framework of the Munich Model, instructors need several years of med- 
itation experience as well as proven participation in silence retreats to teach the sitting 
meditations. Several times during the semester, exchange meetings take place among the 
lecturers at which teaching experiences and related topics are discussed. 

A good teacher should above all be authentic. “What matters is that something of the 
path he himself has taken for the greater part of his life so far shines through him or is 


expressed in him in an authentic way.”® 
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Conclusion 


Despite the risks highlighted in this section, which can lead to harmful consequences if 
mindfulness and meditation approaches are not applied correctly or if participants have 
serious mental health issues, the numerous positive effects speak for themselves. In the last 
two decades in particular, mindfulness and meditation research has scientifically proven 
that mindfulness and meditation promote, for example, mental hygiene, concentration 
and attention, emotion regulation and a constructive approach to stress (see p. 46 ff.). 

‘The ten years of the Munich Model have also confirmed the scientific research findings 
to date. I have observed numerous positive effects of mindfulness and meditation, which 
became evident through observations in class, in discourses with participants and in the 
reading of meditation journals. If the above-mentioned points regarding risks are taken 
into account, there is, in my opinion, no reason not to start practicing mindfulness and 
meditation techniques. It would be unfortunate if students who show a sincere interest 
in them were denied this opportunity.“ 
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ness meditation see Tang 2017, p. 75 ff. 


36 Ott 2018, p. 67 [Author's translation]. 


37 Cf. Ott 2018, p. 67. 


38 Ott 2018, p. 66 [Author's translation]; see also Tremmel / Ott 2017, p. 241. 


3° Cf. Sedimeier 2016, p. 193. 


4° Cf. Thich Nhat Hanh 2013, p. 7 ff. 


“1 Cf. Ott 2018, p. 66 f. 
42 Cf. Piron 2020, p. 226 ff. 


43 Ware / Jungclaussen 2002, p. 60 f. [Author’s translation]; cf. Hofmann / Heise 2017, p. 151. 
44 Piron 2020, p. 227 [Author’s translation]. 
45 Piron 2020, p. 226 [Author's translation]. 
46 Cf. Sedimeier 2016, p. 194; see also Ott 2018, p. 67 und Piron 2020, p. 217. 
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How do you catch 
an elephant? 
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Sitting Meditations 


To achieve an interior act, a man must collect 
all his powers as if into a corner of his soul where, 
hiding away from all images and forms, he can get to work. 
Here, he must come to a forgetting and an unknowing. 


Meister Eckhart (1260-1327) 


“Have any of you ever captured an elephant?” I often ask this question at the beginning 
of the first class. So far, no one has. 

Imagine that an elephant has escaped from Munich: Hellabrunn Zoo and is now on 
its way to Marienplatz. He’s curious and just wants to have a look around. 

Let’s imagine that we want to catch him and bring him back to the zoo. How might 
we succeed at that? How would we capture him? For example, what would happen if we 
tried to climb on him in order stop him? 

It wouldn't work! The elephant is too strong, and would simply continue on its journey. 

One could also try to restrain him with a rope. What would happen? If one were to do 
this, they'd certainly be dragged along behind the elephant. So, that wouldn't work either. 

We could, however, tie the rope to something particularly strong and stable, for exam- 
ple to a firmly anchored bridge post or a large tree. For this we would have to know for 
sure that the rope is very sturdy and could withstand a lot of force. What would happen? 

The elephant would pull on the rope and perhaps also go around our stable anchor 
several times in a circle until it was finally tired out. And in the meantime we could relax. 

I share this short story because the elephant described is a metaphor for our thoughts 
and our mind. When we meditate, we are confronted with the mind and its thoughts. If 
we are not careful, they drag us along and we become lost in them. 

When meditating, it’s important to learn to distance ourselves from thought. To make 
this easier, you can concentrate on something else. In our story a bridge post or tree serves 
the purpose. Maintaining this focus is an essential part of all forms of meditation. ' 


In class, four separate objects of focus for sitting meditation are presented, namely: 
e the breath 
e the mantra “Maranatha” 
e the point between the eyebrows 
e the mantra “Soham” / “I am That” 
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Exercises 


Breathing Meditation 


Focussing on the breath is practiced in countless meditation schools. Some lines of tradi- 
tion, such as the Vipassana tradition, are primarily concerned with insight into thoughts, 
emotions and physical processes and their interactions. “When you are having a bad 
time, examine that experience, observe it mindfully, study the phenomenon and learn its 
mechanics. Ihe way out ofa trap is to study the trap itself, learn how it is built. You do 
this by taking the thing apart piece by piece. The trap can’t trap you if it has been taken to 
pieces. The result is freedom.”? The observation of one’s breath works as an anchor point, 
keeping one from getting lost in the various thoughts, emotions and physical reactions 
that may arise in the mind during this exercise. 

The MBSR program’s sitting meditations, also use the breath as a primary anchor 
point for the purpose of “keeping one focused” and from here observing one’s thoughts 
without judging. 

In the breathing meditation we concentrate on the incoming and outgoing breath as 
it enters and exits the nostrils, not paying attention to thoughts that may arise. The aim 


is to linger in the silence, turning our awareness more inwards.’ 
Instructions 
The singing bowl is struck once 
Sit relaxed and upright 
Focus on the nostrils 
The breath goes in 
The breath comes out again 
Completely relaxed, in your own rhythm; if your attention wanders, relax and return 
to your nostrils 
If you want to, you can also count to it, for example, inhale on 1, exhale on 1; inhale on 
2 and exhale, inhale on 3 ... and so on until 5, and then start again from the beginning. 
Or you can also say “in” when you inhale and “out” when you exhale.‘ 
Now and then, the singing bowl is struck once. 
Now and then remind participants to focus on the nostrils ... 
At the end, the singing bowl is struck 3 times 
If you want to practice this meditation technique regularly, it’s best to do it for 15 to 20 
minutes once or twice a day. 
In class, the meditation time is gradually increased. During the first session it’s only 


practiced for a few minutes. With each consecutive teaching session, gradually more 
minutes are added until we have reached 15 to 20 minutes by the end. 
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Primary literature used for the lessons 


Gunaratana, Bhante Henepola (2019a). Mindfulness in Plain English. Somerville: 
Wisdom Publications. 

Kabat-Zinn, Jon (2013). Full Catastrophe Living. Using the Wisdom of Your Body and 
Mind to Face Stress, Pain, and Illness. New York: Bantam Books. 

Ott, Ulrich (2015). Meditation für Skeptiker. Ein Neurowissenschaftler erklärt den Weg 
zum Selbst. München: Droemer Knaur. 

Ricard, Matthieu (2015c). The Art of Meditation. London: Atlantic Books. 
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Mantra Meditation “Maranatha” 


While nearly half of the class participants prefer breathing meditation, almost a third of 
the participants find it easier to meditate with the help of a mantra (“Maranatha”). By 
this means, they are not so preoccupied with emerging thoughts and more easily enter a 
state of stillness.” With the introduction of another mantra, “So’ham” (see p. 107), in the 
2019 summer semester, there was an increase in the number of participants who prefer 
to use a mantra. 

The term “mantra” originates from Sanskrit and refers to a sacred syllable, word or 
verse as the “sound body” of a spiritual force that is manifested through its recitation 
(loud, soft or silent, inwardly). The repetition of the mantra provides a focus point and 
serves to align the mind.° 

The use of mantras is an ages-long tradition in both Hinduism and Buddhism, and 
has been practiced for thousands of years. There are also mantras from the Christian tra- 
dition, such as the mantra “Maranatha”, which we have used in our classes. It’s an early 
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Sitting Meditations 


The mind thinks, 
but we are not the mind. 


Exercises 


Christian mantra and derives from Aramaic, the language Jesus spoke. It was mainly 
through the work of the Catholic priest and Benedictine monk John Main (1926-1982) 
that use of this mantra in prayer and meditation came to be known. While working as a 
civil servant for the British Colonial Service in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, he met Swami 
Satyananda (1923-2009), who introduced him to the practice of meditation using the 
mantra “Maranatha”. Main subsequently spread this approach among Christian circles. 
From this, Christian meditation groups emerged who eventually joined together to form 
the World Communion for Christian Meditation (WCCM).’ 

“In meditation our way forward to this growing awareness of the Spirit praying with- 
in us lies simply in our deepening fidelity to the saying of the mantra. It is the faithful 
repetition of our word that integrates our whole being. It does so because it brings us to 
the silence, the concentration, the necessary level of consciousness that enable us to open 
our mind and heart to the work of the love of God in the depth of our being "9 

The word stands for several meanings: “Our Lord has Come” (Maranatha) or “Our 
Lord will come” or — most likely — “Come Lord. Come Lord Jesus"? 

Other possible meanings are “Jesus be with me” or “I invoke the divine in me”. This 
latter translation is particularly suitable for people who don’t directly identify with the 
Christian faith. 

In this exercise, students can decide for themselves which translation for the mantra 
“Maranatha” they find most suitable. 


Instructions 
The singing bowl is struck once 


Sitting relaxed and upright 
You can put your hands in your lap or on your thighs 


The eyes are closed and completely relaxed 
Breathe in and out, consciously and calmly. The breath comes and goes by itself, in a 
completely relaxed manner. 


Now, inwardly, you can speak the mantra 
As you say it to yourself, you can divide the mantra into four syllables: 
MA - RA - NA - THA. 


Pronounce the mantra inwardly and listen to the inner sound. 


The breath flows naturally. You can also connect the breath more consciously with the 
utterance of the mantra. For example upon the inhale you say MARANATHA, but 
when you exhale you dont say it, remaining in silence. Or you inhale with the first 
two syllables MA-RA and exhale with the syllables NA-THA.'” It is important that the 
rhythm remains fluent and natural and is not done mechanically. 


At the end, the singing bowl is struck 3 times 


As for the length of time needed for regular meditation practice, John Main suggests at 
least twenty minutes, but twenty-five or thirty minutes, per meditation session is better."! 
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Sitting Meditations 


Primary literature used for the lessons 


Main, John (2014). Word into Silence. A manual for Christian meditation. Norwich: 
Canterbury Press. 

Main, John (2011). The Way of Unknowing. Expanding spiritual horizons through medita- 
tion. Norwich: Canterbury Press. 

Ware, Kallistos / Jungclaussen, Emmanuel (2004). Hinfiihrung zum Herzensgebet. 
Freiburg im Breisgau: Verlag Herder. 


The highest meditation is the state of complete 
inner stillness. In that state, not a single thought 
arises in the mind. However, most people cannot attain 
this state of stillness right away. For that reason, 
it is of the greatest importance for a meditator 
to understand how to deal with the mind. 


Swami Muktananda (1908-1982) 


Focusing on a point between the eyebrows 

Another form of meditation is the focusing on a point between the eyebrows. 
Instructions 

The singing bowl is struck once 

Relax and close your eyes 

Focus your attention on a point between the eyebrows 

Remain completely relaxed, there’s no pressure 

Don't look inwardly at this spot 

The alignment is mental 


Be relaxed, but attentive and present 


The singing bowl is struck once, from time to time 
Now and then say: “keep the focus between your eyebrows” 


At the end, the singing bowl is struck 3 times 


Primary literature used for the lessons 
No primary literature was referenced in this teaching module. 
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Exercises 


We are conditioned, but we can also free ourselves from this. 
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Mantra meditation “So’ham” / “I am That” 


One form that was added to the curriculum much later — and therefore rarely appears in 
the student’s meditation journal notes to date, is meditation with the mantra “So’ham’, 
one of the main mantras of the Siddha Yoga tradition and means “I am That.”'? 

“Soham is the natural mantra, the mantra of the Self. It does not belong to the East 
or the West or to any religion. Ae bom is inherent in all of us; it repeats itself continually, 
along with our breathing. [...] The breath goes out with the sound so and comes in with 
the sound ham. Every time the breath goes out and comes in, one repetition of the Soham 
mantra takes place.”' It is also important to pay attention to the moments of silence that 
occur during breathing. “Between the inhalation and the exhalation, and between the 
exhalation and the inhalation, there is a fraction of a second which is absolutely still and 
free of thought. That space is the space of the Truth. When you breathe in and out, listen- 
ing to ham and so, you should focus on that space for as long as it lasts. As you practice 
the technique, the space will gradually expand.” 

This mantra meditation was made popular in the West primarily by the Indian spiritual 
teacher Swami Muktananda (1908-1982), and his teachings are passed on today by his 


successor Swami Chidvilasananda. 
Instructions 


Strike the singing bowl once 

Sit upright but relaxed, eyes closed 

Breathe in and out consciously and calmly. 

The breath comes and goes by itself. Completely relaxed. 


Now silently repeat the mantra 

On the exhale So, on the inhale Ham. 

Let the sound So flow out with the breath. 

Let the sound Ham flow in with the breath. 

Pay attention also to the moments of silence and stillness 


between exhaling and inhaling and inhaling and exhaling. 


Strike the singing bowl from time to time 


d 


From time to time repeat: “On the exhale So, on the inhale Ham”. 


To signal the end of the exercise, strike the singing bowl 3 times 


Primary literature used for the lessons 


Chidvilasananda, Swami (Gurumayi) (1995). Inner Treasures. South Fallsburg: 
SYDA Foundation. 

Muktananda, Swami (1999). Meditate. Happiness Lies Within You. South Fallsburg: 
SYDA Foundation. 

Muktananda, Swami (1989). Where Are You Going? A Guide to the Spiritual Journey. 
South Fallsburg: SYDA Foundation. 
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Sitting Meditations 


Exercises 


Beyond thoughts 


Here follows an exercise from the teachings of Nisargadatta Maharaj (1897-1981), in- 
troduced by his long-time student and the founder of quantum psychology, Stephen H. 
Wolinksy, Ph.D., in the film / am that I am. Experience the teachings of Sri Nisargadatta 
Maharaj.” 


Instructions 
(Original text Stephen H. Wolinsky, Ph.D.) 


The singing bowl is struck once, if desired 


What is the “I am”? 
To give you an experience of what the “I am? is, I want to ask you as the listener to “let 


your eyes close for a moment.” 


Without using your thoughts, memory, emotions, associations or perceptions, are you 


a man, a woman or neither? 


If you do not use your thoughts, memory, emotions, associations or perceptions, are 
you defined, undefined or neither? 


Without using your thoughts, memory, emotions, associations or perceptions, are you 
limited, unlimited or neither? 


If you do not use your thoughts, memory, emotions, associations or perceptions, are 
you in a body, out a body, or neither? 


When you do not use your thoughts, memory, emotions, associations or perceptions, 
notice the no-state state of the “I am”. Without thoughts, memories, emotions, associ- 
ations or perceptions. 


In a moment I will ask you to open your eyes, just come back to the room a part of 
your awareness back there in the no-state state, without thoughts, memory, emotions, 
associations and perceptions. 


And when you let your eyes open, a part of your awareness can be back here in the 
room, so you are splitting your awareness in two directions. 


Maharaj spoke about the “I am” in terms of the verbal “I am” and the non-verbal 
“I am”. For example: the verbal “I am” would be “I am good. I am bad. I am smart. Um 
stupid, or whatever!” 

He said, cut that out first and just stick with the “I am”; let go of “bad, good, whatever 


EG 


shows up and just stick with the verbal ‘I am’. 
Without your thoughts, memory, emotions, associations or perceptions, you have what 
he would have called the non-verbal “I am”. 


Let’s go over it again. 
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Let your eyes close for a moment. 


If you do not use your thoughts, memory, emotions, associations or perceptions, are 
you perfect, imperfect or neither? 


If you dont use your thoughts, memory, emotions, associations or perceptions, what 
does the word perfect or imperfect even mean? 


If you do not use your thoughts, memory, emotions, associations or perceptions, are 
y y 8 ry; P P 
you worthy or unworthy or neither? 


If you do not use your thoughts, memory, emotions, associations or perceptions, what 
does worthy or unworthy even mean? 


If you do not use your thoughts, memory, emotions, associations, or perceptions, are 
y y 
you alone, connected, or neither? 


If you do not use your thoughts, memory, emotions, associations, or perceptions, what 


does alone or connection even mean? 


When you do not use your thoughts, memory, emotions, associations, or perceptions, 
are you powerful, powerless, or neither? 


If you do not use your thoughts, memory, emotions, associations, or perceptions, what 


does powerful or powerless even mean? 
Slowly we open our eyes again ... 
The singing bowl is struck 3 times, if desired 


After a short moment of silence, a reflective conversation can now follow, to discuss how 
the participants experienced the exercise. First in groups of two, then in the entire group 
session. 

Nisardgadatta Maharaj repeatedly said that everything you know about yourself comes 
from the outside and is defined, and therefore advocated that one take the path inside to 
meet one’s own true Self. 

A student, in tears, once remarked after the exercise that during it she suddenly expe- 
rienced how much she had allowed herself be influenced by others thus far in her life, 
through so many external opinions, ie: how she should look, how she should behave or 
what she should later become. 

I once did this exercise as part of a seminar for managers. Answering my question as to 
how the participants experienced the exercise, one sitting next to me remarked, “It was 
completely silent.” He was so deeply impressed by that moment that he subsequently said 
almost nothing during the entire seminar. Some students are also impressed and pleas- 
antly surprised that they are able to go beyond their thoughts, even for a short moment. 
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Sitting Meditations 


Exercises 


Primary literature used for the lessons 


Maharshi, Ramana (2011). “Wer bin ich?” Der Übungsweg der Selbstergründung. 
Norderstedt: BoD. 

Nisargadatta Maharaj (2014). Beyond Freedom. Talks with Sri Nisargadatta Maharaj. 
Mumbai: Yogilmpressions. 

Nisargadatta, Maharaj (2009). / Am That. Talks with Sri Nisargadatta Maharaj. 
Durham: The Acorn Press. 

Wolinsky, Stephen H. (2000). Z Am at I Am. A Tribute to Sri Nisargadatta Maharaj. 
Capitola (CA): Quantum Institute. 


DVD 
Wolinsky, Stephen H. (2009). Z Am That I Am. Experience the Teachings of 
Sri Nisargadatta Maharaj — Part 1. Stuttgart: Mouna GmbH. 


Internet 

Kornfield, Jack (2014). “Jack Kornfleld on Nisargadatta Maharaj (2)”, 
www.youtube.com/watch?v=bxXuF8qmv5Nc (accessed September 13, 2020) 

Wolinsky, Stephen H. (2010). “Nisargadatta Maharaj / Experiential Meditation”, 
www.youtube.com/watch?v=rE6kS7vVsxw (accessed September 13, 2020) 


1 Cf. Gunaratana 2019a, p. 23 f. and p. 119. 


2 Gunaratana 2019a, p. 92; An introduction to Vipassana meditation is given by Gunaratana, 2019a. 


7 A brief description of breathing meditation exercises can be found in Ricard 2015c, p. 75 ff; Ott 2015, 
p. 49 ff. and Kabat-Zinn 2013, p. 39 ff. For short forms of meditation in connection with breath, see also 
text module Sutras, p. 159 ff. 
4 Cf. Gunaratana 2019a, p. 110 f. 
> Cf. Main 2014, p. 14 f. 


é See Devananda 1981, p. 44 f.; “The root ‘man’ in the word Mantra comes from the first syllable of that 
word meaning ‘to think’ and ‘tra’ from ‘trai’ meaning ‘to protect or free’ from the bondage of the phenomenal 
world. A Mantra generates the creative force and bestows eternal Bliss. A Mantra when constantly repeated 
awakens the consciousness.” (Swami Sivananda in Devananda 1981, p. 44) 


7 See Main 2014, p. 84 f.; see also the website: www.wccm.org. 

8 Main 2014, p. 12 f. 

? Main 2014, p. 10; see also Main 2011, p. 107. 

10 Cf, Main 2014, p. 12 f.; see also Main 2011, p. 28 f. and p. 108. 
11 Cf. Main 2014, p. 11. 


12 Muktananda 1989, p. 98 as well as p. 131 and p. 200. See also Chidvilasananda 1995, p. 71; “Ham, the 
syllable that comes in with the inhalation, is the supreme ‘l’-consciousness, the perfect ‘| am’, which is God. 
So the syllable that goes out with the exhalation, is God’s power, Shakti, which takes the form of the uni- 
verse.” (Muktananda 1989, p. 99) 

13 Muktananda 1989, p. 98. Here one also finds a guide to the practice of So’ham. 

14 Muktananda 1989, 99 f. 


15 See the film: I Am That | Am. Experience the Teachings of Sri Nisargadatta Maharaj - Part 1 (2009, 7:33- 
16:39 min.). See as well: Wolinsky, Stephen H. (2010). “Nisargadatta Maharaj / Experiential Meditation’, 
www.youtube.com/watch?v=rE6kS7vVsXw (accessed September 13, 2020). This exercise is reprinted with the 
kind permission of Stephen H. Wolinsky, Ph.D. 
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Influences that condition us. 
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Journal Notes 
Sitting Meditations 


A.B. 

Time: 2:15-3:45 p.m. (10+5+5 minutes) 

Place: Meditation room of the KHG (sitting) 

Method: MA-RA-NA-THA, deep contemplation, 

first aid for difficult thoughts 

Utensils: singing bowl, thought: “waves”, CD 

At the beginning of our session today we meditated for 10 
minutes each in our own way. I was able to get my head 
free of thoughts, and I thought only twice very briefly 
about food and the sounds from outside in the form of 
birdsong and street noise. I also noticed the smell in the 
meditation room very strongly. It smelled like the mats 
we were sitting on. I had never really noticed this smell 
before. As I recited the mantra to myself, I thought of 
waves going up as I inhaled and down as I exhaled. 


MA NA 


RA THA 


After the meditation we did two smaller exercises from 
the CD from the meditation book for children. The ex- 
ercises were totally unsuitable for me because the speaker 
spoke too fast and I didn’t have time to think clearly. 


A. v. W. 

10/24/19-10/30/19 

I asked my mother if shed like to meditate with me, and 
she agreed. In the afternoon, around half past four, we 
sat down on blankets on the living room floor. I thought 
it would be nice to light a candle. We placed the candle 
in the middle, between us on the coffee table. Since my 
mother had never meditated before, I explained the ex- 
ercise to her by concentrating on breathing through the 
nose. I myself concentrated on a point in the middle of 
my forehead. We meditated for five minutes. Instead of a 
singing bowl, I simply said, “We will now begin, closing 


our eyes.” 


When I asked my mother how it had been for her, she 
said that at the beginning it was hard for her to think 
of nothing, and therefore she often [thought] “think of 
nothing”. But towards the end she concentrated exclu- 
sively on her breathing, paying more attention to the 
chest area. 

It went quite well for me, but I think I was a bit excited 
because I thought several times about how it was for my 
mother. Maybe I just wasn’t calm and composed. Before 
that, we had coffee and went for a walk, which is why I 
might not have been able to completely relax. In any case, 
I found myself thinking about my mother several times. I 
could imagine that some students think about their class- 


mates while meditating together in class. 
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Exercises 


C. M. 

5/26/19 - sitting meditation 

After getting up, I did a meditation for 10 minutes while 
sitting down. It helped me to organize my thoughts very 
well and to start the day with a clear head. 


5/3/19 — sitting meditation 

I did the meditation after the night shift for 15 minutes, 
to clear my head from the many thoughts and impres- 
sions from work. This worked well for me and helped me 
to sleep better afterwards. 


F. E. 


I actually like the Breathing Meditation best, because it 
is the easiest to do and can be applied anywhere (bus, 
train, bicycle, walking ...). It can also be done quickly 
in between [activities], so that you can switch off for a 
moment and then concentrate on one thing again. Some- 
times it’s hard not to pay attention to your thoughts, so 
I find it easier to meditate in the evening when you've 
already finished the day to some extent, than earlier in 
the day when you think about all the things you might be 
doing or need to do. 

I have also practiced the Ajna center meditation sever- 
al times [...]. As a mantra, instead of MA-RA-NA-Tha, 
I have always thought up my own motivational sayings, 
which I have said to myself, for example: “Today is a beau- 
tiful day”, “I can do everything I want to do today”. This 
was then internalized, and these days went really well! 


KS 

4/21/19, MA-RA-NA-THA 

Duration: approx. 10 min. 

For days I have been very pensive and rather sad. I try to 
listen more to myself and my needs (psychologically and 
emotionally). Iam very restless inside all the time. My 
thoughts begin to circle and there’s no end [to them]. I 
can't even find a solution, so then I just go round in cir- 
cles, which makes me more tense and dissatisfied. 

So I tried to lie down on the couch and do the medi- 
tation with a mantra. In the beginning I couldn't get into 
it, and the MA-RA-NA-THA ran just in the background 
with my thoughts in the foreground. After a few minutes 
I noticed this and I tried to push my thoughts further 
away. I didn’t succeed very well. So I tried it the other 
way round. I no longer tried to compulsively push the 
thoughts away, but allowed myself to let them be. That 
went much better. 
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In the final minutes I was able to concentrate very well 
on the mantra and the thoughts were gone. I was proud 
to have found a way to switch off the thoughts for a few 
minutes and felt more self-composed. 


4/22/19, MA-RA-NA-THA + breath 

Duration: approx. 10-15 min. 

Since it went so well yesterday, I thought I'd again try 
the mantra meditation to fall asleep, because that’s when 
the thoughts like to start circling. So I lay in bed and 
said the mantra inside. I combined this with a steady 
breathing. Inhaling on one syllable and exhaling on one. 
In the meantime I lost myself in thought again. I noticed 
this quickly and concentrated again on the mantra and 
breathing. This time it also worked, because I fell asleep 
and was able to sleep very well. 


L. K. M. 

For 10 minutes I meditated on a bench at the Nordfried- 
hof. I used the breathing meditation and concentrated 
on my nostrils. At the beginning of the meditation I di- 
gressed — I noticed that I tried to use the free time to 
order my thoughts. With time, however, I was more suc- 
cessful in letting my thoughts pass. 

In retrospect, I noticed that I concentrated less on 
breathing and more on the sounds of nature (the chirp- 
ing, rustling) around me. Before that I went to the cem- 
etery to jog. Therefore I felt strained going into medita- 
tion. Afterwards I had a very pleasant feeling and realized 
that I was calm and relaxed. 

I sat down in my room for 10 minutes and closed the 
door behind me. This time I concentrated on the Mantra 
MA-RA-NA-THA. I succeeded in doing this at the be- 
ginning of the meditation as well. I was able to imagine 
the word before my eyes and concentrate on it. In the 
course of the meditation, however, I digressed again and 
again. I noticed how I used the time of rest to order my 
thoughts and to calm down. For the next meditation, I 
therefore decided to plan fixed times for meditation at 
the beginning of the week, so that I dont feel that Pm 
otherwise lacking the time. 


Journal Notes Sitting Meditations (115) 
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Exercises 


L. R. 

7111/17, 3:00-3:30 p.m., Mantra 

Mat in the garden at my home 

There are days when nothing succeeds at all. There are 
days when I question myself and my current actions. I 
often have such self-doubt before exam situations. There 
I stand beside myself, so to speak. This Tuesday was just 
such a day. I was in a negative mood. That's why I took 
some time off and lay down on my back on a mat on our 
terrace. I closed my eyes and continuously told myself 
“I love me” in front of my inner spirit. In the beginning 
it was hard to keep thinking it over and over again, but 
after a while soft tears rolled down my face and gradually 
a warm feeling spread inside me. The exercise was really 
good for me, because I took my time and sometimes I let 


my soul cry and listened to it. 


M.N. 

4/12/19 

Duration approx. 30 min. in total 

At the end of the week I took a lot of time to meditate. 
First I started with the breathing meditation, but I got 
tired quickly and after about 5 minutes I fell asleep for a 
few seconds. 

Afterwards it was clear to me: even if I’m tired, I should 
meditate with a mantram. So I continued with “Marana- 
tha”, which helped me to relax without falling asleep. I 
noticed how I became more relaxed and the thoughts 
came down on me like a sprinkle of rain, grazing me 


slightly but never quite hitting me. 
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P. S. 

12/17/16, about 10 minutes, at my home 

Result: sitting meditation (mantra) 

I felt totally tired and indecisive today. I still had so many 
thoughts in my head about presents for Christmas. Who 
should I give presents to? How should I wrap the pre- 
sents? What is still missing? I took another 10 minutes 
and withdrew from everyday life. The mantra is some- 
how stored in my subconscious, so I can recall it relatively 
quickly. The rhythm of speaking the individual syllables 
is also balancing. The individual syllables appear before 
my eyes as if I were singing karaoke. As I hoped, the min- 
utes (a little time out) did me good and I was then able to 
wrap the remaining presents. 
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Mindfulness in Daily Life 


Äis die 


The main purpose of mindfulness is the conscious experience of the present moment 
from an authentic inner attitude, observing it with detachment rather than cognitively 
evaluating what is happening. 

In order to clarify the meaning of mindfulness, I begin the lesson with a practical exer- 
cise — introduced to me by my colleague Niko Kohls during a guest lecture — and I have 
incorporated it into my teaching ever since. The exercise is called: “Drawing/painting 
your own face with the opposite hand” and is performed as follows: 


Moderator: “Take out a piece of paper and a pencil to write.” 

Moderator: “Who is right-handed? Who is left-handed? Those who are 
right-handed draw with their left hand and those who are left-handed draw 
with their right hand. 

What you are going to draw is your own face.” 
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Mindfully wash 
the dishes. 


t mindful dishwashing 
2 mind-wandering 


3 happy 


Exercises 


In order to really be in contact with our here and now - 
wherever it may be - we have to pause in our perception 
until the present moment can sink into us - 
until we really feel the present moment, 
until we see it in its full extent until we become aware of it 
and thereby get to know and understand it better. 


Jon Kabat-Zinn 


There’s usually a little laughter and giggling at first, but this is followed by a deep concen- 
tration among the participants and it becomes very quiet in the room. 

At some point the first students finish, and it gets louder again. 

After a while the exercise ends. 


Moderator: “Are you satisfied with your work of art? If you wish, you can show 
it to your neighbor.’ 

[Students laugh] 

Moderator: “What have we actually been doing just now? Did you notice how 
quiet it suddenly was in the room? Why was that?” 

Respondent 1: “One really had to concentrate.” 


Respondent 2: “It was something new.” 
Moderator: “Did you think about anything else during the exercise? How con- 
centrated were you?” 


This is followed by a transition to a description of mindfulness. I present, among others, 
a definition by Jon Kabat-Zinn, the pioneer of the mindfulness movement. At this point, 
I also touch upon the subject of the wandering mind (see KNA interview, p. 123, and 
section “Research”, p. 46 f.). 


Mindfulness in everyday life can be practiced, for example, by reminding or asking your- 
self from time to time whether you are present in this moment. In class, I sometimes 
brought in this aspect of being present in everyday life at the beginning: “What did you 
see or perceive today that you otherwise would not have paid attention to?” 


There are so many activities that we can do more consciously, such as eating, cooking, 
washing dishes, tidying up, cleaning, walking, brushing teeth, ironing and much more. 
If we reduce mind-wandering, we are more present in the moment and the quality of the 
experience becomes more intense. At this point I often refer to Bronnie Ware's book The 
Top Five Regrets of the Dying and why it is so important, here and now, to maintain this 
alert presence. 


In the following, further mindfulness exercises are presented in separate text modules: 
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Mindfulness in Daily Life 


Primary literature used for the lessons 


Kabat-Zinn, Jon (2013). Full Catastrophe Living. Using the Wisdom of Your Body and 
Mind to Face Stress, Pain, and Illness. New York: Bantam Books. 

Kabat-Zinn, Jon (1994). Wherever You Go, There You Are. Mindfulness Meditation for 
Everyday Life. London: Piatkus. 

Marti, Lorenz ((2016). Mystik an der Leine des Alltäglichen. Freiburg im Breisgau: Verlag 
Herder GmbH. 

Thich Nhat Hanh (2014). The Mindfulness Survival Kit. Five Essential Practices. Berke- 
ley: Parallax Press. 
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To be 

in the moment 
means 

to create space. 


1 space 
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Exercises 
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Journal Notes 


Mindfulness in Daily Life 


H.V. 

Meditating in the church 

It is Easter. I was in church, but there was no service. I 
was alone there. It was beautiful. As I sat down on the 
bench, I felt very comfortable. 

I closed my eyes and meditated for a few minutes with 
Maranatha. It was one of my most successful attempts to 
meditate. I was totally with myself, not distracted, and I 
had the feeling that I was additionally supported by the 
environment. 

When I came out of the church, I felt so fulfilled and it 
was coming from within myself! I don’t often feel this way. 


J. H. 
When: 5/15/17 
Where: a friend’s apartment 
What: washing the dishes 
How long: 15-20 min 
Today was my chance! I was invited to a friend’s house 
and we actually wanted to cook. But his kitchen [sink] 
was still full of unwashed dishes. At first, for a short time, 
everyone complained — but then I said that I would take 
care of it and that I would wash them mindfully. They 
looked at me as though very surprised, but of course they 
didn’t mind, because they then didn’t have to do it. Of the 
mindfulness exercises in the household, I have to say that 
I like the washing up best. At some point, one of them 
asked me if I was seriously still engaged with it. But one 
gets totally lost in it! And what I like best is that it’s pos- 
sible to observe a “direct” effect. At the end you see what 
you've “done” when the dishes are clean. 

Everybody was satisfied, and then we started cooking 
and made the dishes dirty again ;-) 


L.J. 
5/18/19, shower 
e Headaches all day long. 
e While showering I remember to be mindful. 
e Consciously squeezing the shampoo bottle. 
e Feeling the shampoo in [my] hand, smelling it, 
feeling it on [my] head. 


e Consciously massaging into the hair. 

e Circling movements in different directions with 
different pressure. 

e Massage and mindfulness exercises relax me com- 


pletely. 


L. K. M. 

I meditate on the S-Bahn [commuter train], on the route 
from Pasing to the main station. I meditate using the 
breath meditation. I notice that the meditation works 
well in the beginning. I can concentrate on my nostrils 
and push my thoughts aside. 

But then I start to concentrate on the announcements 
on the S-Bahn [train] so that I dont miss my exit. From 
then on my concentration is gone. Here I again realize 
that I need to consciously set a specific time for medita- 
tion. Nevertheless the short focus on myself already calms 


me down. 


M. H. 

11/23/14, 7:05 p.m. 

This time I recited the Maranatha mantra while I was on 
the train on my way to [see] my girlfriend. 

I worked on my math exercise sheet all day long and 
was therefore still very much absorbed in math thoughts. 
Through meditation I intended to “get out of” these 
thoughts. 

It was relatively difficult for me to meditate on the 
train. Due to the conversations of fellow passengers and 
the rumbling of the train on the rails, it was very loud, 
but contrary to my expectations this background noise 
didn’t bother me very much. My biggest problem in im- 
mersing myself in meditation was that I felt observed by 
my fellow passengers and therefore I couldn't completely 
let go of my thoughts. 

After the 12-minute exercise I still felt better and more 
liberated, but not nearly as good as after the other exer- 
cises in my room. However, I think that you can train 
yourself to meditate on the train and it then works better 
and better. 
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Mr. de Bruin, what 
exactly does mindful- 
ness mean? 


Why do you think 
there is this mindful- 
ness boom? 


What effects, for 
example? 


“Making Space for 
What’s Important” 


Interview Catholic News Agency 
Among others published in: Altöttinger Liebfrauenbote, No. 2 — January 12, 2020, p. 5. 
interview: Denise Thomas (CNA) 


While the world moves ever faster and faster, one trend has the potential to counteract it: 
mindfulness. Andreas de Bruin has made mindful living his profession. He teaches and con- 
ducts research on the effects of mindfulness and meditation at the Munich University of Ap- 
plied Sciences and the Ludwig-Maximilians-Universitat (LMU) in Munich, and is the ini- 
tiator of the “Munich Model”, an initiative to integrate mindful, meditative content into the 
context of university education. In an interview, he explains the phenomenon of mindfulness. 


Mindfulness means consciously perceiving the current state — just observing, not evaluat- 
ing, seeing things anew. This can be related to physical reactions, thoughts, emotions or 
our direct environment, such as other people and nature. 


We have overshot the goal: too much individualism and emphasis on our own ideals at 
the expense of others, over consumption, the hectic pace of life, our loss of connection 
to the natural environment. The mind and intellect have also been assigned too much 
importance. The heart and love have fallen by the wayside. Mindfulness helps many 
people to relax and to come closer to their true self. The common good also regains its 
importance. Mindfulness exercises are also easy to practice. There are a variety of practices 
so that everyone can try out what suits them best. No costs are involved, so it’s available 
to everyone. And last but not least, even without extensive practice, one can experience 
the effects fairly quickly. 


For example, improvement in mental hygiene, body awareness, concentration and selec- 
tive awareness, self-efficacy, well-being and the regulation of emotions. If one combines 
mindfulness with exercises in compassion, it can improve the way you interact with 
yourself and your environment. The respected neuroscientist and mindfulness researcher, 
Richard Davidson says that, “Earth would be a different place if we spent the same short 
amount of time caring for our minds as we do brushing our teeth.” If one intensifies one’s 
own practice and practices regularly, the effects are more lasting. 
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Mindfulness is easy to incorporate into everyday life. Many everyday activities are 
well suited to this, for example eating, walking, talking to someone, cleaning, ironing 
clothes, washing dishes, listening to nature and much more. But you can also practice 
more structured exercises, such as sitting in silence for 15 to 20 minutes a day and 
watching the breath in a relaxed manner, or the “body scan” — a relaxation method 
in which you “wander” through your own body step by step with your attention and 
feel into the different parts of your body. The important thing is not to do all of this 
in a too intellectual and mechanical way, for example thinking, “I have to eat carefully 
now, I have to breathe carefully now.” The desire to be mindful should come from 
within. Mindfulness is an attitude. In the Christian tradition, for example, there are 
different forms of seeing: seeing through the senses, seeing through the mind and see- 
ing with the heart. It is about this latter dimension. When mindfulness is combined 
with the heart, the practice becomes completely natural. 


When most people wash dishes, their heads are somewhere else. Mindful dishwashing 
is: I observe that I’m washing. I feel that the water is warm, or it’s cold, how does the 
plate or the glass that I’m washing feel in my hands? When we learn to do these things 
more consciously again, we train our “muscles of awareness” so that we are more in 


the now with everything we do. 


Research shows that in everyday life, we aren't paying attention, we arent paying at- 
tention to what we are doing nearly half of the time. Through conscious awareness we 
can be more in the now, and the so-called mind-wandering — that is, the wandering 
of our thoughts — is reduced, so one is less distracted, recognizes more clearly what is 
important in life and acts accordingly. If you ask people who are in the process of dy- 
ing what they regret most looking back at their lives, they say they would have liked to 
express more of their feelings, to have maintained more contact with friends, to have 
not worked so much and had the courage to live life that way as they would have liked. 
Mindfulness helps to make more space for what’s important. By not judging, we also 
learn to first pause in situations, and not to react too impulsively. 


I meditate for 20 minutes twice a day — one sitting meditation immediately after 
getting up and the other in late afternoon, usually at 5 p.m. I’ve been doing this since 
1991. And, like brushing my teeth, it has become a routine. I also try to carry out 
many everyday activities more attentively, such as during my daily commute to work 


or in conversations with my students. 
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You said that the 
exercises are easy to 
practice. What does 
this look like in ever- 
yday life? 


How does mindful 
dishwashing work, 
for example? 


Why should we be 
more mindful in our 
everyday life? 


Do you have daily 
mindfulness rituals 
yourself? 


Exercises 


Mindfully 
eating a raisin 
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Mindful Cooking and Eating 


Learning to eat and live mindfully 
is the key to experiencing 
health and peace. 


Thich Nhat Hanh / Lilian Cheung 


As a practice of mindfulness, mindful cooking and eating is primarily about creating 
a space to pause and be aware of the present moment. It means concentrating fully on 
the preparation of the meal and then also as you eat the food. This also entails taking an 
interest in these processes, devoting our full attention to them. 

For example, when cutting the vegetables, we can pay attention to the slices that we 
cut piece by piece, to their shape and texture, as well as the respective colors that become 
visible. We can also perceive the sound as we cut them, or their smell, which may develop 
in intensity as we pay attention. When we cook rice, we can observe the steam in the 
pot and hear the water boiling. As we consciously eat, we likewise engage all our senses. 

Before we begin to actually eat, we can be attentive and mindful while setting the 
table and serving the meal. As mindfulness also includes taking a mindful approach to 
ourselves in general, the question of what we cat is also important. Does it nourish us 
sufficiently? Do we feel vital and healthy after eating this food? 

Mindful cooking and eating also involved thinking more consciously about the pro- 
duction, transport and sale of food. What paths does the food take until it finally ends 
up on our plate? Under what conditions do those who produce our food work? Is the 
production of the food environmentally friendly and fair? 

In order to make the idea of mindful eating more tangible, I often use an exercise 
called “Ihe Sound of a Raisin” from the book Achtsam mit Kindern leben [Living Mind- 
fully with Children] by Nils Altner, Ph.D. — a mindfulness researcher at the University of 
Duisburg / Essen. 
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Exercises 


The Sound of a Raisin’ 
(Original text by Nils Altner, Ph.D.) 


Invite yourself to an experiment in sensual perception: 

Take a raisin, without eating it right away, and hold it between your fingers. 

I have one here too. Look at this little something and pretend you are examining such 
a thing for the first time. 

What do you see? 

If youd like, describe aloud what you see. 

I see something wrinkled and brown with grooves. It’s partly transparent. It looks like 
a piece of amber. Here you can see the base of the stem. 

Do you see anything else? 

How does this thing feel? 

Mine is soft and malleable. It feels rough and gets softer and stickier between my fingers. 
What do you notice? 

Do you think if we hold the fruit to our ear and press lightly, it makes a sound? Try it. 
Yes, mine crackles! And yours? 

Did you expect that? 

Let’s smell it. What does it smell like? I smell something fruity, sweet. 

Something leathery and tart, not just sweet. What does your raisin smell like? 

Do you notice something happening in your mouth? My saliva’s starting to flow. 

My mouth is ready to chew and eat. But we're not there yet. 

Let’s first hold the fruit to our lips. How does it feel? 

It tickles mine. And my lips feel the rough ridges of the dried fruit. 

Do your lips feel these ridges more clearly than your fingers? 

Now, let’s put the raisin between our lips and nudge it with our tongue. 

What happens? Can you taste anything? My tongue is already noting the sweetness. 
Do you notice that also? Where does your tongue taste the sweetness — at the tip, more 
at the back or on the sides of the tongue? 

Now we put the raisin in our mouth and move it back and forth. What do you feel 
now? It seems to me the grooves are getting bigger and bigger. Also in my mouth, the 
whole raisin appears to get bigger and bigger. Do you notice that too? 

I notice I’m salivating more. I think it’s now time. 

Let’s put the fruit between two teeth and close our eyes. 

My jaw muscles are tightening. What about yours? My mouth is filled with sweetness. 
This one little raisin tastes so sweet! 


After the exercise a conversation follows: 
Moderator: “What did we just do?” 
Response 1: “Eat mindfully.” 
Response 2: “Eat with all the senses.” 
oderator: “Do you normally eat a raisin like this? If not, then how? 
Did you think of anything else while you were eating? Did you discover anything 
new while eating?” 
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The course participants are given the task to try eating mindfully a few times in their 
everyday life — regardless of what is eaten or how much, or how much time they want to 
spend on this exercise. 

Ihe food can also be prepared in a mindful way. With salads, for example: notice the 
juice that the cucumber produces as it is sliced, the different shades of green ... 

As the Social Work degree program has more semester hours per week than the other 
programs, we combine these course hours into a “mindfulness day”. On this day, the fo- 
cus is on mindful cooking and eating together. In a relatively small space with a kitchen, 
around 20 people move around together, trying to cook a meal without speaking to each 
other. It’s always remarkable how well this works, and the food tastes (for the most part) 
excellent ;-) The setting of the tables is done just as silently, and during the first 10 min- 
utes of the meal no one speaks while they eat. For many, remaining silent over such a long 
period — approximately 90 minutes from cooking to the first bite — is a completely new 
experience. After the first 10 minutes of silence at the table, some immediately return to 
speaking, while others have taken so much pleasure in the silence that they prefer to go 
on eating without speaking. 


Moderator: “What was your experience?” 

Response 1: “Super! PI try it at home too.” 

Response 2: “I never thought it possible to cook like this.” 

Response 3: “I found it embarrassing to just look at others, not saying anything.” 
Response 4: “I paid much more attention to my food.” 


The topic of mindful cooking and eating can also be expanded further: including, for 
example, healthy and sustainable eating.’ 

Since so many students said they found eating in silence a positive experience, it 
might be interesting to set up an area in the university cafeteria where this could be a 
regular possibility. 


Primary literature used for the lessons 


Thich Nhat Hanh / Cheung, Lilian (2010). Savor. Mindful Eating, Mindful Life. 
New York: HarperCollins Publishers. 


1 Altner 2009, p. 60 f. [Author's translation]. This exercise is reprinted with the kind permission of the author. 


2 At the University of Applied Sciences in Amsterdam, one of the Munich Model's collaboration partners, 
there has been a joint project between the Positive Psychology program and the European Institute for 
Macrobiotics (Kushi) for several years now. 
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Mindful Cooking and Eating (127) 


Exercises 
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Journal Notes 


Mindful Cooking and Eating 


KS 

5/25/19, breathing meditation + MA-RA-NA-THA 
Duration: 15 min 

Today was a hot day and I was just with a client that I 
look after for 24 hours. We went shopping and then I 
started cooking. Unexpectedly, my circulation went on a 
strike — I think it was due to the strain of carrying shop- 
ping bags in the heat and the fumes while cooking. I was 
sweating, I felt nauseous and I could hardly stand on my 
feet. I sat down, but a slight panic spread over me. It 
didn’t get better. So I tried to breathe evenly and con- 
centrate on my breathing. My thoughts were confused 
and I felt very uncomfortable. So in addition, I tried the 
Maranatha method to try and relieve the panic. I did this 
for a few minutes until I was able to get up and get some 
water. I sat down again and continued the meditation. 
The Maranatha helped me a lot to keep calm and to over- 
come this state. After 15 minutes I felt better and I was 
able to continue cooking. 


M. M. 
Mindful eating a kiwi 
When: Friday, 11/14/14, 3:25-3:35 p.m. 
Where: in the kitchen 
Why: I am overwhelmed by the many impressions of this 
week, so it does me good now to concentrate only on one 
sense at a time. 
Research: mindfulness according to Jon Kabat-Zinn 
e focused on the moment. This means that I perceive 
the present moment very consciously and pay atten- 
tion to what is going on within myself or what is 
happening around me 
e a conscious, intentional state. This means that 
everything I do, I do with full attention 
e benevolent and value-free. This means that I learn 
to accept myself, other people and situations as 
they are. 
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Mindfulness exercise: 


e I cut the kiwi apart so that I have 2 halves. 

e J notice that the kiwi has different colors (white, 
black, different shades of green), and the inside of 
the kiwi reminds me of an exotic blossom. 

e Now I hold the kiwi against my ear - if I press 
lightly on the kiwi, I perceive soft sounds. 

e I smell the kiwi — it smells sweet and fresh. 

e I close my eyes because it enables me to better per- 
ceive the taste of the kiwi. I put a piece of kiwi in 
my mouth - it tastes a bit sour, feels smooth at first, 
and then I feel the black seeds and grooves. 

e I notice that the last few minutes I was more in 
the present; I was able to eat the kiwi in peace and 
without rushing. 
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Exercises 


Mindful tea drinking 
When: Sunday, 11/16/14, 2:20 p.m. 
Where: at the dining table 
Why: It’s noon on Sunday and I know that I have to leave 
my familiar surroundings again this evening to go to Mu- 
nich to study. That’s why, rather than focus my thoughts 
on what will happen a few hours from now, I’m making 
an effort to focus on the “now”. 

Mindfulness exercise: 

e First I turn on the kettle and get my favorite cup 
with many colorful flowers and dots out of the 
kitchen cupboard. 

e While the water begins to boil, I put a tea bag of a 
delicious Ayurvedic spiced tea into the cup. 

e I smell the tea bag. The scent reminds me of various 
trips to Asia; I see, for example, the green tea plan- 
tations in Sri Lanka before me. In this moment I 
feel liberated and happy. 

e I pour the boiling water into my cup and let the tea 
steep for a few minutes. Meanwhile I smell how the 
tea’s aroma unfurls. 

e Now I sit down at the dining table on a comforta- 
ble chair in front of the stove and take a sip of tea. 

e It’s still very hot; I take a sip anyway. I taste the cin- 
namon and vanilla in the tea, but also other oriental 
spices. I think of bright colors, markets in India ... 

e I close my eyes and imagine the green tea planta- 
tions in Sri Lanka, how the tea was harvested and 
transported before it reached us. 

e After about 10 minutes, I realize that while I was 
drinking tea, I didn’t even think about what’s still 
to come, that I have to say goodbye and go to 
Munich ... 


N.S. 

5/14/19 

I have extreme cravings for chocolate as a result of my 
pregnancy. So I ate a chocolate piece attentively. And 
with that I managed to anchor my awareness in myself. 
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P. A. 

For some time now I have been trying to eat with more 
awareness. Not speaking during cooking and eating is 
very pleasant. One perceives the food and the environ- 
ment better, more intensely. 

During the meal you can focus on the taste and con- 
sistency in your mouth. One tastes the individual flavors 
much more intensely, and the individual “components” 
of the food are only gradually integrated. 

I like very much to take a longer period of time to 
eat and to do so slowly and thoughtfully, taking a break 
now and then. This is not always possible in everyday life, 
especially if you often eat together with others (which is 
also nice). 

Unfortunately, you cant always encourage everyone to 
eat mindfully and so the other person has to wait. But 
maybe that is just as well. 


S. L 

Eating mindfully: alone 

Which I found very pleasant — I had the impression that 
I actually stopped eating when I was full. While it tasted 
so good, I didnt take a second helping like usual. One 
portion was enough for me because I was totally focused 
and was able to truly “taste” the flavors. 
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Mindful Communication 


As I was on the train to visit relatives in Freising, I noticed two young women a few seats 
away from me, as they were speaking so loudly. It wasn’t both of them, only one was talk- 
ing and the other was mostly only listening. Whenever the listener wanted to contribute 
something herself, the other one immediately took the floor again. It was a continuous 
monologue — for almost 35 minutes. At some point, I tried to cover my ears so that I 
didn’t have to listen to the constant babbling. 

Mindful communication is something completely different from the one-sided 
“speech” that I witnessed on the train. It’s about creating space in the conversation so 
that people can really connect with each other. 


Ay Joll 
ai jen 


Here's the structure of an exercise for mindful communication that we practice in class: 

Groups of two are formed. 

One person talks, the other person just listens. It’s possible to respond to what is being 
said with facial expressions, but there should be no verbal reactions. 

As in normal conversation, eye contact should continue. 

In addition to content, the listener can also pay attention to how something is said — 
particularly noting the voice, such as the emphasis, the melody of speech, the pitch and 
the timbre. While speaking, the speaker can also note the facial expressions and gestures 
of the other person. 

After a while, about 5 minutes, the roles are reversed. 

This is followed by a feedback round between the two people. 

“What was observed, experienced?” 

“Was it easy to listen to the other person?” 

“What is it like for the speaker when the other person doesn’t participate in the con- 
versation?” 

At the end, there is a group discussion about the experience. 

The topic of conversation is variable. We usually use “What does happiness mean to 
me?” as the topic. 
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Monologue 
on the train. 


1 What should | now say 

2 What else can | think of to say 
$ endure silence 

4 NOTHING is also okay 


© Exercises 


It's helpful to remember at the beginning 
of every communication with another person 
that there is a Buddha inside each of us. 


Thich Nhat Hanh 


Examples from the feedback round: 

Response 1: “At some point I didn’t know what to say. It was kind of embarrassing.” 
Moderator: “| didn’t say you had to talk the entire time.” 

Response 1: “Yes, but it’s difficult. You expect a response.” 

Moderator: “Why is it embarrassing to not say anything at times? Are we afraid 
of silence?” 

Response 1: “It’s nice to be able to just converse. You have the time to formulate your 
thoughts.” 

Response 2: “As there’s no other input, the conversation can’t unintentionally go in an- 
other direction.” 

Response 3: “It’s exciting to listen really closely to what the other person has to say. You 
also learn something new.” 

Response 4: “And while just listening, you don’t have to think about what to say in re- 
sponse.” 

Response 5: “It’s much more relaxing!” 


In another unit, we intensified the exercise a bit. 

Again, one person speaks for a set time and the other listens. 

Now, however, the person speaking should also pay attention to their own physical 
and emotional reactions. It’s now about self-awareness. For example, about your own 
voice, the emphasis on what is said, the timbre, your own feelings when speaking etc. 
The listener now also pays attention to their own reactions. After the specified time has 
elapsed, the partners change roles. Then there is feedback again in groups of two, and 
later in the entire group. 

In everyday life it’s often the case that the same people always talk and others hardly 
ever get a chance to speak. Our fast-moving society doesn’t make it easy for those who 
are more introverted or who require a longer time to establish a proper train of thought. 
Listening to the people who usually say very little can be insightful. 

Mindful communication requires an attitude of interest and respect by all the partici- 
pants. If the participants of the conversation also remain authentic and sincere, a deeper 
exchange can take place, which includes the heart level. 


Primary literature used for the lessons 


Thich Nhat Hanh (2013). The Art of Communicating. London: Rider. 
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Journal Notes 
Mindful Communication 


J. H. 

6/15/17 

Where: at home 

What: mindful listening 

I didn't meditate today, but a friend of mine told me 
something, and so I really listened consciously and didn’t 
just wait for my turn to speak. He noticed that too, and 
he told me that he finds it pleasant to talk with me. And 
that’s exactly the reason — because he has the feeling that 
Tm really interested in what he’s saying. This kind of feed- 
back naturally offers one positive validation. 


N.S. 

5/1/19 

I’ve been trying to communicate mindfully since the last 
seminar. It’s harder for me than I thought — not to react 
immediately to what is being said, with my own stories, 
thoughts and ideas. I think you have to pay attention 
again and again and then gradually add in the impres- 
sions of voice and body language. 
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Exercises 


S. B. 

12/5/18 

Where: meditation room in Paoso 

What: mindful communication 

My communication partner begins to tell what happi- 
ness is for her. I notice how she slows down during the 
conversation and is actually waiting for an answer from 
me. I find it difficult not to answer — it seems rude to 
me. But on the other hand, it’s also nice not to have to 
give an opinion on a topic. Because of the uninterrupt- 
ed communication, it’s easy for me to follow her facial 
expressions when she says something that excites her, or 
rather less so. 


S.Z. 

Mindful listening 

Time: approx. 15 min 

Tm aware that I’m someone who, when someone tells me 
something, has an inner urge to immediately make a con- 
tribution to it, without first letting the person really finish 
and process what they actually said. 

Since I sometimes tend to talk a lot, I’m afraid that I 
might overwhelm people with it or not give them enough 
opportunity to speak, especially if someone is too shy to 
express themselves. Since I met with a friend today who 
had something to tell me, I wanted to try to listen atten- 
tively and focus on the content without responding right 
back. 

I really have to admit that in the beginning I found 
it difficult not to say anything, because my girlfriend 
told me about the negative behavior of her friend — with 
whom I do not have a good relationship and therefore 
mostly keep my distance. So I found it hard not to com- 
ment on, which I managed, but on the other hand my 
facial features became more expressive than usual. I also 
noticed that my girlfriend’s reaction to my silence led to 
her tell about it in much more detail. This made it easi- 
er for me to understand and interpret her point of view, 
because I also analyzed her facial expressions better than 
I usually do. 

Since my girlfriend did not know about my “exper- 
iment”, I only did the meditation for about the first 5 
minutes. But I noticed that even after that I listened more 
intensively and talked less than usual. 
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Mindful listening 

Time: approx. 8 min 

Today a friend of mine was very sad, so I visited her. I 
often noticed that many people in such a situation simply 
want to be understood or want to talk certain things from 
their soul, so I decided to just listen. 

In the beginning it was difficult for me not to sug- 
gest improvements or solutions and to interrupt her, but 
when I noticed that she was slowly getting to the end of 
what she wanted to get off her chest, she asked me her- 
self what I would suggest and what I thought about it. It 
made me realize how much understanding I would have 
lacked for the situation if I had not listened to the end 
and bombarded her directly with my suggestions. It also 
struck me that such behavior could give the impression 
that one wished to quickly dismiss the subject, or that I 
wasnt interested in her problem. 


Body Scan 


“When we put energy into actually experiencing our body 
and we refuse to get caught up in the overlay 
of judgmental thinking about it, our whole view of it 


„ 


and of ourself can change dramatically. 


Jon Kabat-Zinn 


The body scan is an exercise in which we focus our attention on individual areas of the 
body while gradually moving our awareness throughout the entire body. The important 
thing is to feel each part of the body attentively without judging any thoughts or feelings 
that may arise. 

This exercise is usually performed while lying on one’s back. Alternatively, it can of 
course also be practiced in a sitting position, for example at a desk in the office or as a 
relaxation exercise during class. 

‘The exercise was popularized by Jon Kabat-Zinn, a professor of medicine and a pi- 
oneer in the mindfulness movement, who developed it in the late 1970s as part of his 
MBSR program for patients with chronic pain at the University of Massachusetts Med- 
ical Center. 

There are many forms of body scanning, and numerous tutorials can be found in 
books and audio media, as well as on the internet. The length of time required for this 
exercise also varies greatly depending on the tutorial. 

In class, we follow Jon Kabat-Zinn’s description of the exercise. However, the duration 
of the exercise is shorter in our case and usually lasts a quarter of an hour. A singing bowl 
is struck as a signal for participants to shift their attention from one part of the body to 
the next part. The tone announces the transition and also serves as a gentle reminder for 
any participants who might be falling asleep to focus anew. 
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Body scan is practiced 
while lying down. 

It also can help if you 
have problems falling 
asleep. 


Exercises 


Instructions 
Singing bowl 1x strike 


We lay on our backs in a relaxed manner on a mat on the floor. We note how the body 
feels the floor and the surface of the mat. One can also imagine lying in the sand by the 
sea, in a meadow, on the sofa at home or simply here in the classroom. We are in a state 
of complete relaxation. Now we note our breath; it comes and goes by itself. We breathe 


in a completely relaxed manner - in and out ... in ... out... 


Now we take our attention to the left foot and continue to the toes of the left foot. We 
note how they feel. We simply feel and observe without judging the feeling. Just scan, 
hence the name body scan. If one wishes to, one can also move the toes a little bit. Then 
we take our attention to the middle area of the left foot ... 


the left ankle 

the left lower leg (the calf, the shin ...) 

the left knee 

the left thigh (we can also momentarily tighten and relax it) 
the left side of the pelvis 


The singing bowl is struck once 


Now we take our attention to the right foot. We note what the toes feel like. Again 
we just feel and observe without judging the feeling. We just scan. If we want, we can 
also move the toes a little. Then we move our awareness to the middle area of the right 
foot ... 


the right ankle 

the right lower leg (the calf, the shin ...) 

the right knee 

the right thigh (we can also momentarily tighten and relax it) 
the right side of the pelvis 


The singing bowl is struck once 


Now we move our awareness to the tailbone and from there scan slowly upwards along 
the vertebrae. In the front of the body, we scan the groin area and from there we move 
slowly towards the stomach. 

the hips 

further up along the vertebrae 

in the front up towards the sternum 

the chest area 


the back of the shoulders 


The singing bowl is struck once 
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Now we move our awareness to the left hand and then to the fingers. 

We can also direct our breath to the fingers. Maybe even breathe with our fingers. Just 
give it a try. Then continue to the middle part of the left hand. Here too we only feel, 
observe. 


the left wrist 

the left forearm 

the left elbow 

the upper left arm ... the triceps, the biceps 

If you wish to, you can also momentarily contract and then relax these parts. 


the left shoulder 
The singing bowl is struck once 


Now to the right hand and here to the fingers. 

We can also direct our breath there. Maybe even breathe with our fingers. Just try it. 
Then move on to the middle part of the right hand. Feel here too, observe. 

the right wrist 

the right forearm 

the right elbow 

the upper part of the right ... the triceps, the biceps 

If you wish to, you can also momentarily contract and then relax these parts 


the left shoulder 
The singing bowl is struck once 


Now the neck area, feel into it. Relax. 

the front of the neck and throat area 

the chin 

the area of the mouth 

the nose and sinuses 

the ears 

the eyes — comfortably let them drop towards the back of the head 

the forehead area 

Now the crown. Here we can imagine an imaginary opening through which we breathe. 
Breathe in at the top of the crown and let the breath flow throughout the whole body. 
Finally, let it flow out again through the soles of the feet. 

And just repeat this: breathe in at the top of the head, let it flow throughout the body 
and out through the soles of the feet. 

Repeat this a few more times, and if somewhere in the body we feel a place that does 
not feel so pleasant, we can direct the breath to that place. We can even breathe into 
that place. 


Now we slowly come back again. 


The singing bowl is struck three times 
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Body Scan © 


Exercises 


Slowly open your eyes. Don't sit up right away. Maybe move your toes and fingers a little 
first. Or simply just continue to lay there on your back. 


Moderator: “How was it?” 


When the exercise is tried for the first time, a conversation follows in teams of two, and 
then afterwards among the entire group. 


My experience thus far indicates that usually a large number of participants are not able 
to remain attentive and focused for the entire time. Many report that they have missed 
one or more passages, i.e. they have drifted off for a moment or fallen asleep. 

‘This shows that many participants are relatively tired and through this exercise are able 
to relax and come to rest. 

From the meditation journals it can be seen that many participants use the body scan 
exercise in the evening to help them fall asleep. Although the exercise is not primarily 
intended for this purpose, many participants are able to fall asleep more quickly and 
better as a result. 


Primary literature used for the lessons 


Kabat-Zinn, Jon (2013). Full Catastrophe Living. Using the Wisdom of Your Body and 
Mind to Face Stress, Pain, and Illness. New York: Bantam Books. 
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Journal Notes 
Body Scan 


KS 

6/6/19 

Duration: 15 min 

Today the day began early for me, at 8am at the univer- 
sity. After attending two courses I was finished and went 
home. There I felt very tired and as if I had no strength. 
So I lay down on the couch and chose a guided medita- 
tion — body scan — on YouTube. Before I started, I pre- 
pared myself with a short breathing meditation to allow 
myself to mentally switch off. I was able to do this very 
well. During the body scan I was able to intensely feel the 
individual parts I was concentrating on. I flooded my feet 
and legs with energy, as well as my hips, arms and finally 
my head. At the end, I took a few deep breaths and felt 
ready for the second part of the day. 


H. V. 
I’m lying in bed. I’m restless. Flower belly. How can I 
calm myself down a bit? 

I started to breathe calmly and consciously. Feeling 
my toes. 

The air current continued up the shin. Then the knee- 
cap and the hip. It all felt heavy. I became calmer, slower 
and more tired. 

The body scan was particularly good for my stomach; 
it was flushed with air and widened and relaxed. 

The chest also widened. 

At this point the eyes became so very heavy. The body 


scan was lost in sleep. 


2 
12/14/14 
One evening I couldn't fall asleep, so I decided to do a 
body scan. In my head I went through the body parts bit 
by bit [...]. It did me good to direct my thoughts to my 
body and I noticed how I was getting more tired. When I 
had completed it, I was satisfied and calm and could fall 
asleep relatively quickly. 

This week I also again noticed progress in myself. I re- 
acted more calmly in stressful situations and didn't get up- 
set about people or circumstances that had always annoyed 


° J found out that this was not due to the meditation, 
but because of how my brain deals with it. 

e I could not change my basic attitude. 

e Ifthe head says: “Ha ha, it wont work anyway”, 
then it doesn’t work. 

° Total reflection: © 

e Meditation form: aspired to do the body scan 


M. M. 

When: Monday, 11/10/14, 4:25 p.m. 

Where: in the bedroom on the wooden floor, 

lying on a blanket 

Why: better ability to concentrate; the week begins and I 
have to learn different things for my studies, let anxious 
thoughts go, feel my body 

Research: The body scan is a meditation exercise that 
has its origin in the Buddhist Vipassana tradition. This 
exercise strengthens body awareness, as we usually only 
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Exercises 
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perceive our body from the outside. The body scan is a 
journey through the body, a mental scanning of one’s 
own body. The focus of the thoughts is directed to dif- 
ferent areas of the body, one after the other. Thus one’s 
line of vision is changed, we examine our body from the 
inside. The body scan can be very challenging, because 
often our mind is constantly jumping from thought to 
thought, and doesnt come to rest. The exercise is about 
perceiving our own body sensations, thoughts and feel- 
ings and becoming aware of them without judging them. 
The body scan is also well suited for strengthening one’s 
own concentration, which is a prerequisite for the prac- 
tice of mindfulness. 

Body Scan exercise: 

e I watch various body scan videos on YouTube to 
find out which [is narrated by a] pleasant voice and 
appeals to me. 

e I decide to do the body scan with the following in- 
structions: “a 15 minute guided body scan” (pleas- 
ant voice of speaker ©). 

e As in the meditation seminar, the body scan makes 
me feel “at peace with myself” relatively quickly, 

Pm quickly able to relax. 

e The sentences of the speaker: “... you are in no hur- 
ry, let go as best you can, ... take your time, there 

is nothing to do in this moment, ... everything is 
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fine, ... its okay if your mind distracts you”, calm 
me down and make it relatively easy for me to 
concentrate on myself. Also, paying attention to 
breathing into my fingers etc. is good for me. 

° I notice that I can let go and by perceiving different 
parts of my body, I’m able to easily perceive my 
body. Së 

° My body feels lighter, I feel freed from anxious 
thoughts. 

e I notice (despite closed eyes) that I have a smiling 
expression on my face during the body scan. © 


N. H. 

11/20/15, 7:15 p.m. 

Duration: 10 min 

Place: bed while babysitting 

Type of meditation: body scan 

Today I tried the body scan with the child I babysit. The 
boy is 5 years old and has difficulty falling asleep. I put 
him to bed and when he lay down I explained to him that 
he should try to feel what I am saying. 

I said: “My body is slowly getting tired. At first I feel 
my feet tingling because they are exhausted from all the 
running around. My legs feel heavy like lead from all the 
movement. My stomach is working and the delicious 
dinner is being digested. This also makes the stomach 
very tired. I have just used my hand to hold my tooth- 
brush, while brushing my teeth. After washing my hands, 
I can still feel the cold drops of water on my fingertips. 
In my mouth my tongue lies heavy and tired, because I 
have talked so much today. My brain is tired because it 
has been working hard all day. My eyelids are closed over 
my eyes and I wish them a good night ...” 

During the body scan, the child I babysit fell asleep. I 
then quietly snuck out of the room. 


T. O. 

When: on night duty, about 2:30 a.m. 

Where: in my bedroom, in bed 

What/how: tonight's night shift was very unsettling and 
labor-intensive. Therefore it was hard for me to fall asleep, 
especially with the thought of having to get up at 6am for 
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Journal Notes Body Scan 


the early shift again. So I tried the body scan again. At 
first it was a little difficult to get started, but soon I was 
able to ignore my thoughts and concentrate on my body. 
I can't say exactly how far I’ve come or when I fell asleep. 
In any case, I was able to relax quickly and sleep well. 
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Exercises 
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Loving Kindness 


The meditation of loving kindness is a technique in which we focus on a quality, name- 
ly that of compassion, rather than on an object or an action. There are many different 
variations. 

For example, we can inwardly speak positive affirmations, in which we wish for 
security, safety, contentment, health, etc. for ourselves and others. In class we have 
used an example from the book Persönlichkeit und Präsenz. Achtsamkeit im Lehrerberuf 
[Personality and Presence. Mindfulness in the teaching profession] by the mindfulness 
trainer Vera Kaltwasser: 


For me personally 

May I be safe and secure and free from internal and external distress. 
May I be happy and content. 

May I be healthy and whole. 

May I experience the ease of well-being. 


For other people 

May this person be safe and secure and free from internal and external distress. 
May they be happy and content. 

May they be healthy and whole. 

May they experience the ease of well-being.*' 


We can speak the affirmations inwardly, but we can also repeat single words or pass on 
the feeling that the respective words trigger in us. It is important that we engage with the 
affirmation in the right way. 


Visualizing goodwill and compassion - 
for yourself and for others 


When we do the Metta meditation for others, we have the choice of limiting ourselves 
to a few close people or involving a larger group of people. We can think of people 
we like very much, such as partners, parents, siblings, friends etc. But also people we 
know but do not have a direct personal relationship with, for example the bus driver, 
the lady at the checkout in the supermarket, people in the subway, at university, etc. 
Or we can also think of people we don’t like, who sometimes annoy us or with whom 
we have arguments. 

In a Metta meditation, we can also effectively visualize that we pour a whole bucket 
filled with loving kindness over ourselves or someone else. This form of loving kindness is 
also helpful to connect with people who are far away from us, for example when relatives 
or friends are in a difficult situation or are ill, and with whom wed like to be. 


* The rights are held by Beltz Verlag and the author. Further processing and use is only permitted with 
their consent. 
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Exercises 


Pour out a bucket of 
loving kindness. 


It is not necessarily easy to do the meditation of loving kindness for people we don 
really like. The motivation of pouring out the bucket first requires that we wish the 
person in question well. At the same time, this also requires us to confront our own 
preconception that we dont like this person. We can solve this conflict by changing our 
attitude towards the person: perhaps this person didn’t mean it that way and is perhaps 
currently stressed out? Maybe the situation was to blame for the person’s behaviour? Or 
maybe I myself overreacted? 

The ability to adopt different perspectives in such a situation helps us to be more calm 
in life and less upset. However, the variant in which one sends understanding and loving 
kindness to annoying people poses a slight risk: for those who already by nature have a 
lot of compassion for others, and tend to neglect themselves in realizing this, the exercise 
doesn’t require one to give even more — to exhibit even more understanding. In this case 
it’s better that one learns to appreciate and protect oneself more, and pour a bucket of 
loving kindness over oneself more often. 


a 
eee WE 
CR bucket of loving kindness 


Anger 


It's normal to sometimes be annoyed, upset or angry. Of course, we should also give 
ourselves room to vent our anger, rather than internally suppressing our worries, anger 
and annoyance. 

While we're on the topic of anger: I remember a student who reported in her journal 
that her mother had baked a delicious raspberry cake. Two pieces were left for the next 
day, one for the student and one for her little sister. When the student returned home in 
the evening after a long day at university, quite exhausted and eager to enjoy her piece 
of raspberry cake, she found out that her sister had eaten both pieces! In her meditation 
journal, she wrote,”In this case, even loving kindness doesn’t help any more.” But, that 
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evening the she tried the practice of loving kindness after all, sending some to her little 
sister. This doesn’t mean that she “forgave” her little sister, but the student tried to rise 
above it and was even able to fall asleep reasonably relaxed. 

The story continues, and has a happy ending. Two days later, out of compassion, the 
little sister baked a raspberry cake herself to share with her big sister and her mother. 


Connectedness with all that exists 


Another variant of loving kindness emphasizes not only the connection with other peo- 
ple, but also with animals, plants and other living beings on earth. The radius can be 
extended to include places, cities, countries, continents and the earth as well as planets 


and stars or even the entire universe. 


An exercise that we used in class goes like this: 

“Imagine a feeling of deep inner well-being and satisfaction. Perhaps you remember 
a particularly beautiful situation from your life. Immerse yourself now in this feeling. 
Once you have established a good connection to the feeling, expand it in space. In do- 
ing so, visualize that the people and other living beings who are in the same room are 
also enveloped by this feeling.” 


You can expand this exercise by extending the benevolent feeling even further: to the 


house or institution where the room is located. Or perhaps you could sit in the park and 
D ps y P 
gradually expand the radius so that it eventually encompasses the entire park. 
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Loving Kindness 


Raspberry cake, 
sisters and 
a happy ending. 


Exercises 


All of spiritual practice is a matter of relationship: 

to ourselves, to others, to life’s situations. 

We can relate with a spirit of wisdom, compassion, 
and flexibility, or we cn meet life with fear, aggression, 
and delusion. Wheter we like it or not, we are always 

in relationship, always interconnected. 


Jack Kornfield 


The unity of humanity 


Another variant is to imagine people in other places, cities, countries, continents, who, 
just like you, go about their daily lives. Perhaps you have acquaintances in another coun- 
try, whom you can have in mind when you visualize a certain area of expansion. Or you 
visualize the images that you know from the media. Although people are different and 
individual, we also have a lot in common. People take care of their families, play with 
their children, love soccer or are enthusiastic about other sports, enjoy being with friends, 
work to earn a living. All people want to be happy. Some have decent living conditions, 
others very challenging ones. By visualizing connectedness and pouring out well-being 
and love, we can experience the fundamental unity of humanity. 


Cells, stars, universe 


Including the universe as the object of our practice can have a profound effect on our 
sense of inner peace and security. When we think of the fact that there are billions of stars 
in the Milky Way, it’s simply an inconceivable dimension. And in considering that our 
bodies are made up of trillions of cells, we are reminded that we're part of a larger whole. 

There are many forms of Loving Kindness and Metta meditations, available through 
books, on CD, through the internet — it’s best to just try them out and find what best 
suits you. Or invent your own form. The essence lies in the feeling of benevolence that 
is conveyed. 


Primary literature used for the lessons 


Kornfield, Jack (2008). The Art of Forgiveness, Lovingkindness, and Peace. New York: 
Bantam Dell. 

Kornfield, Jack (1993). A Path with Heart. A Guide Through the Perils and Promises of 
Spiritual Life. New York: Bantam Books. 

Ricard, Matthieu (2010). The Art of Meditation. London: Atlantic Books. 


1 Kaltwasser 2010, p. 87 ff. [Author's translation]. Reprinted with kind permission of Beltz Verlag and author. 
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Journal Notes 
Loving Kindness 


A.B. 

Time: 3:45-3:52 p.m. (7 min) 

Place: waiting room (sitting) 

Method: loving kindness 

Tools: Teaching Studies Research* text = 

Tools: LSF*-text “loving kindness” 

I had an appointment with the doctor at 3:30 p.m. Ihe 
receptionist first sent me to the waiting room which was 
rather full. Next to me sat an elderly man who was con- 
stantly coughing and sneezing in my direction without 
putting his hand over his mouth. Every now and then 
I got a few drops of his spit in my face. Since I’m ill, I 
already wasn’t in a very good mood today. I turned slight- 
ly away from the man to continue reading my book in 
peace. 

Shortly after me, two more patients entered the wait- 
ing room. Both were called into the treatment rooms be- 
fore me, although I had an appointment that was clearly 
ahead of them. Due to the volume of a couple’s conversa- 
tion in another corner of the waiting room, I could hard- 
ly concentrate on reading. I noticed that I was becoming 
increasingly angry and dissatisfied with the situation. The 
man who spat at me, the patients who came before me, 
and the couple’s loud conversation were too much for me. 

I was on the verge of rescheduling my appointment 
when I remembered our seminar session today where we 
had discussed the technique of “loving kindness”. With 
my cell phone I downloaded the file from the LSE I read 
the sentences to myself one by one, and then repeated 
them with my eyes closed. So I tipped a bucket of loving 
kindness over the man sitting next to me, over the cou- 
ple, over the other patients and over the receptionist. I 
noticed how my anger decreased after the exercises and 
I felt more balanced and resilient. I even gave the newly 
arriving patients a smile and a cheerful “Grüß Gott”. 

I realized that aggression in this situation would not 
have been helpful at all. For me, the exercise worked very 
well and at the same time shortened the waiting time.. 


* LSF - the university portal for students, guests, teachers and 
employees - LMU Munich 


Samstag, 14.05.2016 
Setting 

Zeit: 08,02- 08.08 Uhr 
Ort: Bett (liegend) 
Methode: Liebende Güte 

Utensilien: LSF- Text „Liebende Güte” 


(6 Minuten) 


Ich öffnete mit mei 
bei mir selbst: 

F eg Cat Ere eg und frei von innerer 
He ih gesund Benia Geer lich und zufrieden sein. 
M ge ich die Leichtigkeit des Wohlbefindens erfahren.” 


Sunday, 5/14/16 

Time: 8:02-8:08 a.m. (6 min) 

Place: bed (lying down) 

Method: loving kindness 

Tools: LSF*-text “loving kindness” 

I was up really late last night, so I really wanted to sleep 
in this morning. As it’s often the case on a Saturday or 
Sunday, my mother began vacuuming the corridor in 
front of the door to my room. She knew very well that 
Td come home late and hated it so much when she woke 
me up this way. I was just about to get up, rip open the 
door and yell at her when I realized that, firstly, I was too 
lazy to get up and, secondly, I could just send her loving 
kindness instead. 

I opened the LSF text with my cell phone and started 
saying to myself: 

“May I be safe and secure and free from internal and 
external distress. May I be happy and content. May I 
be healthy and whole. May I experience the lightness of 
well-being.” 

I read the sentences aloud one after the other and then 
closed my eyes to repeat them again to myself. After this 
first paragraph I already noticed that I became calmer and 
my anger slowly dissolved. Then I “showered” my mother 
with a dose of loving kindness. 
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Exercises 
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C. W. 
Metta, loving kindness 
10:40 p.m. 
Where: in bed, before falling asleep 
At first I did the exercise by myself. Then I applied the 
exercise to an older friend with whom I have no contact 
anymore. Before doing the exercise I had felt “negative” 
feelings towards her because I lent her 100 euros two 
years ago as she was in need. Thoughts came up and I 
wanted to “curse” her because she hasn't yet paid me back, 
although she’s always travelling and she clearly has this 
100 euros. 

The loving kindness exercise came to my mind and 
I felt the need to respond differently than before. After 
all, it only promotes “negative” feelings, and that’s not 
helpful. During the exercise, it was a bit strange to pour 
the “bucket of goodness” over her, since I really want the 
money back. On the other hand, [it also felt] very nice, 
because there is much more to her character than just her 
not having returned the money. So I don’t want to “curse” 
or criticize her on the whole. Instead, it’s a very beautiful 
thought to wish her something good anyway. 
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E. B. 

[This is] a favorite exercise for when I’m angry. Especially 
when I feel that someone has been really unfair to me or I 
feel humiliated or excluded, this exercise is so far the only 
coping strategy I have. When I am “at peace” with myself 
again, I can forgive and things don't have so much to do 
with me anymore, and I can take back my ego. 


H. K. 

Saturday, 6/29/13, 7:30 a.m. 

Since I was awake so early but didn’t want to get up yet, I 
decided to perform loving kindness. I could quite quick- 
ly put aside my negative thoughts, self-reproaches and 
doubts and give the other people and myself something 
so beautiful, and wish them a good day. Afterwards I 
could fall asleep again, relaxed and calm. 


P:S. 

Sunday, 11/26/16, at my home 

approx. 7 min 

Method: loving kindness 

On Sunday I decided to finish out the week with a medi- 
tation of loving-kindness. I like this form very much and 
I was able to really relax. 
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As an example of a loving person, I’ve chosen my mom. 
Since she had her birthday only recently and she does so 
much good for our family (especially spoiling me with deli- 
cious food, doing laundry when I’m sometimes home again 
on weekends), she really deserves the positive thoughts. 

As a neutral person, the man from the Munich Student 
Union who arranged an apartment for me at the Olym- 
pic Center spontaneously came to mind. I’m really very 
grateful to him. 

And for a second loving person, I chose my Latin 
tutor. She had a school assignment this week and so 
I thought about her a lot. Hopefully my warm words 
helped her to master her exam in a relaxed way and 
without much fear, and to do her best (hopefully a good 
result will come out of it). 


Wednesday, 12/14/16, about 10 min 

Apartment Munich 

Method: loving kindness 

I dared to do loving kindness again today because I was 
really very upset towards someone today. I didn’t think 
about loving kindness right away at that moment, but 
when I went home and reviewed my day, I had to do it. 
On my way to the university today, I was in a real hurry 
and had to first do some shopping at the supermarket. As 
there was an older woman in front of me at the check- 
out and she put her items very slowly into the cart after 
paying, while she also spoke very animatedly to the sales- 
woman, I missed my subway train and had to wait 10 
minutes. Because of a delay, I barely made it to class on 
time and was already quite stressed by then. 


Journal Notes Loving Kindness 


At home, after some time had passed, I then sent warm 
thoughts to the person, which was really not easy for me. 
Maybe next time I'll just have to leave earlier and plan for 
such “incidents”. 


W. W. 


Normally I don’t have many problems with other people, 
but some of them just get you upset. 

One of my work colleagues doesn’t seem to like me 
very much. But you have to get along. I always try to 
be very polite and friendly to her. But sometimes it’s ex- 
tremely difficult when very little kindness comes back 
from the other person. Last night I thought about the 
loving kindness exercise. I simply tried to remember that 
one shouldn't really be angry with people, because they 
usually treat others badly because they have problems 
themselves. These people can’t really be happy, so one 
should wish for them to find their happiness and satis- 
faction. 

Therefore, I’ve tried to have a big “bucket” of loving 
kindness left for them and to send it to them figuratively. 
Of course this is not always easy, but it’s absolutely the 
best solution for solving conflicts and maybe even help 
to support other people in this way. I will do my best to 
continue to act in this way, and perhaps also to apply the 


loving kindness exercise more often. 
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Exercises 


Bringing awareness to the feet: the walking meditation. 
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Walking Meditation 


Have you ever been in a hurry and the person in front of you was unconsciously walking 
much slower and moving erratically so far between left and right that it was impossible 
to overtake them? 

There are also situations when people must focus consciously on walking correctly, for 
example: when they learn to walk for the first time as a child; when they have to learn to 
walk again after an accident; or if one’s profession relates to this subject, as in the case of 
physiotherapists and occupational therapists. 


The first thing to do is to lift your foot. 
Breathe in. 

Put your foot down in front of you, 
first your heel and then your toes. 
Breathe out. 

Feel your feet solid on the Earth. 
You have already arrived. 


Thich Nhat Hanh 


While working on my doctorate at LMU Munich, I regularly studied at the Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek [Bavarian State Library] together with a friend. I was not always very 
focused. At times, I'd let myself be mentally distracted by what was going on in the li- 
brary. For example, I'd amuse myself in a “game” — could we guess the degree program of 
someone by merely observing their gait? This is just what we tried to do! Without looking 
at them, we guessed our fellow students’ majors from the way they appeared to move as 
they passed by. It went like this: close your eyes. Listen carefully to the manner in which 
those students, walking past you, step and move: do they shuffle; are they hasty; do they 
move slowly or quickly; do they rumble or are they quiet, etc. Opening your eyes, write 
down what you guess their major is. Then, take a look at those who just passed by. Check 
your conclusion: was it law, business, philosophy or perhaps even political science? 

Naturally, this “game” has its limitations, and one shouldn't generalize or stereotype; in 
all degree programs of course different approaches to walking can be observed. In noting 
this game, my intention is to illustrate that the way we walk and move is also influenced 
by other things; subjects we deal with and identify with, our daily habits, our emotions, 
etc. And since walking is routine, it’s something we dont consciously think about; we 
just do it. 
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(152) Exercises 


In walking meditation, all of one’s conscious attention is focused on one’s own walk. 


Moderator: “When | lift my foot, what part of it is the last to touch the ground? 
When do | pick up the other foot? How does the knee move? What part of my 
foot touches the ground first when | put it down? We'll now try this out, taking 
our time. Our manner is calm and focused.” 


Try out walking meditation 


Moderator: “What was your experience?” 

Reponse 1: “Well, it helped me just to pay attention to walking.” 

Reponse 2: “It was difficult to find my own pace because there were so many people in 
the room.” 


Reponse 3: “I had the feeling that I was out of balance.” 


Moderator: “Did you notice any other thoughts?" 

Reponse 1: “Now and then.” 

Reponse 2: “No, I was very focussed.” 

Reponse 3: “I was only aware of my feet and the other people.” 

Moderator: “Did you also remember to breathe? Did you notice how many steps 
you took each breath?” 


A second part of the exercise is counting your breaths as you walk. How many steps fall 
in one breath? 

Moderator demonstrates: “For example, 2 steps in one breath upon inhaling and 
2 steps in one breath upon exhaling.” 

But this can be different for everyone. Let’s try this out, we now have three points to 


consider: steps, breathing and counting. 
However, if for some reason it doesn’t feel good or you dont like it, you can do the walk- 
ing meditation without counting the breath, as before. 


Try out walking meditation while counting your breath. 


Moderator: “And how did that exercise go?” 

Reponse 1: “It was difficult. I got mixed up.” 

Reponse 2: “For me, it was good.” 

Reponse 3: “I found it strange. I can’t yet say more.” 

Reponse 4: “I didn’t like it. Id rather do the exercise without counting my breath.” 


Moderator: “Who was also able to count at the same time?” 

Reponse 1: “I took two steps on one breath, inhaling and exhaling.” 

Reponse 2: “I took two steps on the inhale and three on the exhale.” 

Reponse 3: “I walked slowly: one breath per step.” 

Reponse 4: “I walked faster, taking four steps upon the inhale, and three upon the exhale.” 


Moderator: “Why should one combine this practice with the breath?” 
Reponse 1: “It’s easier to concentrate.” 


Reponse 2: “All you can think about is walking and counting.” 
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Walking Meditation (158) 


Walking meditation can also be practiced in everyday life — for example, on the way 
home, during a walk in the woods, on the way to an appointment, or to the university. 
It can be practiced even just before an exam — before entering the room and starting the 
exam; it offers a chance to relax your mind for a few minutes. 

You can practice the walking meditation slowly or a little faster, with or without count- 
ing your breath or steps, as you like it. It’s all about focus, and that focus is on walking. 


Primary literature used for the lessons 


Thich Nhat Hanh (2016). How to Walk. London: Rider. 


Thich Nhat Hanh / Anh-Huong, Nguyen (2006). Walking Meditation. Boulder: 
Sounds True, Inc. [with CD and DVD] 
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Journal Notes 
Walking Meditation 


A. P. Z. 

10/30/17, walking meditation 

Walking the dog often gives me the opportunity for a 
short meditation. The silence of the forest or the meadow 
allows my thoughts to disappear. By observing nature and 
focusing on an object, for example a tree, my thoughts 
disappear. 


A. v. W. 

On the way from the train station to my family, I thought 
that I might as well practise walking meditation. So look- 
ing down at my feet, I tried to focus only on them and 
on walking. I noticed that my movement automatically 
slowed down and became more deliberate, and I resumed 
walking normally again. Then it occurred to me that I 
could do the breathing in addition to what I was doing. 
Again the walking seemed to be too “forced” —that I was 
just forcing myself to walk and breathe, walk and breathe, 
walk and breathe .. 
thinking about this sentence and I thought only about 


. At some point I was able to stop 


walking. Only unfortunately, just as it was working quite 
well, it started to rain and the wind picked up. I had to 
stop then. It became clear that there are a lot of things 
that can distract one outside. It was much casier for me to 
concentrate just on walking in the room where everyone 


was doing the same thing. 


F. G. 

Date / Duration: 6/5/17, 3:30 p.m. 

about 30 min 

Material / location: the woods by mom’s place 

People: mom, sister, myself. 

Technique: walking meditation, barefoot 

Situation: Up to now I’ve been in the countryside with 
my mom, as it’s a holiday and I love and enjoy every free 
minute there. As my mom lives right next to a beautiful 
forest, I thought I would show her how to do the walking 
meditation. Our dog was with us, so it was a bit difh- 
cult not to talk, because there were often people, who are 
afraid of dogs, walking towards us. Still reflecting togeth- 
er, we all felt good to feel the energy of the forest floor. 


J. Z. 

11/8/14 

Walking meditation from the university to my home, 
3:45 p.m. 

I gave the walking meditation a try while on my way 
home from university, in the afternoon. I tried hard to 
pay attention to my gait and the sensations in my feet. I 
felt the ground under the soles of my shoes and perceived 
the different surfaces more intensively. I let everything 
else around me fade out. I first went down the stairs of the 
stairwell in the university building, noticing that in order 
to keep my balance, I had to concentrate to place my feet 
precisely on the steps. The floor was hard and in some 
places sticky. My right foot was still tingling a bit, as it 
had fallen asleep during the seminar. My left big toe was 
pressing against my shoe. I paid attention to the noises 
my shoes made on the different floors. The stairs outside 
the building were more slippery and also wider, so I had 
to take 1.5 steps for each of the stairs, which didn’t match 
my natural “walking rhythm”. On the escalator I could 
easily feel the grooved steps. My legs felt heavy and tired 
after a long and exhausting day. In the subway I was able 
to sit down, to relieve my legs. I stretched out my legs 
and moved my toes in my shoes. They pressed lightly at 
the sides. I got off at my stop and walked up the stairs. 
I took one step at a time. Walking along the sidewalk 
to my house I tried not to step on the lines between the 
square sections, but to keep my feet within the squares. 
Then I had to walk through a small park, along a gravel 
path, and could hear the rattling of the pebbles under my 
shoes. Lastly I walked across a patch of meadow covered 
in leaves, listening to the rustle of leaves under my feet. 
The stairs to my apartment felt slippery and squeaked un- 
der the soles of my shoes. Arriving at my apartment, I 
was finally able to take off my shoes, freeing my feet from 
their confinement. That felt good. I’ve never before been 
so focused on my way home, but from now on I plan to 
do this exercise more often. 
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L. R. 

6/4/17, 11:00 a.m., approx. 45 min, 

walking meditation 

Finally, Pm back in Italy. For the last few weeks I’ve been 
really looking forward to my holiday in Tuscany with my 
family. Our accommodations are right by the sea. This 
morning I walked for about 45 minutes on the beach of 
Cecina. It’ s good to feel the sun, the wind, the salty sea 
air on my skin. I walked slowly, paying attention to my 
walk I deliberately put one foot in front of the other. I felt 
the water on my feet. It was a great feeling to walk along- 
side the sea. After the walk, I felt really free and refreshed. 


5/29/17, 6:00 p.m., approx. 30 min, 

walking meditation 

After the seminar, due to the beautiful weather, I decided 
to walk along Leopoldstrasse to Odeonsplatz and then 
to Marienplatz. I wore my favorite summer sandals and 
made sure to walk consciously. I went slower than usu- 
al, and consciously rolling my feet while walking stabi- 
lized me in my posture and gait. I felt a feeling of secu- 
rity within me. The thought “I’m on my own path” was 
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very present during my walking meditation. Arriving at 
Marienplatz, I could have continued. Instead, feeling re- 
newed, I made my way home by train. After the long day 


at university, I was looking forward to a nice dinner with 
my family. 


M. M. 
Walking meditation in nature 
When: Wednesday, December 3rd, 2014, 
8:15 to 8:50 a.m. 
Where: in Gilching (sidewalk next to meadows 
and trees) 
Why: to start the day feeling more relaxed 
How: 

e Before going outside, I listen to the CD “Walking 
Meditation in Nature” by Thich Nhat Hanh and 
Nguyen Anh-Huong. 

In the open air I imagine myself standing as a tree 
and feeling the connection with the earth under my 
feet, which isn't easy for me. 

I begin and start by “inhaling” for two steps and 
“exhaling” for three steps. 

I feel the fresh, cool, humid air on my face, making 
me feel more alert. 

I say upon inhaling: “in, in, in”, upon exhaling: 
“out, out, out.” I realize that I can’t manage to con- 
tinue it, and I stop. 


e I notice that my steps feel less hurried than usual, 
my stomach gradually relaxes, I become calmer. 

e While inhaling I now say to myself “I have arrived”, 
while exhaling “I am home” — I have a reassuring 
feeling of satisfaction. 

e While walking I notice the different colours. 
There’s a lot of clover growing in the meadow. On 
the leaves there are many silvery drops of water of 
different sizes. 

e I think of getting out my camera and taking some 
nice pictures 


N. H. 

Time: 6:30 p.m. 

Duration: approx. 30 min. 

Place: outside — walk in the forest 

Type of meditation: Walking meditation 

How did it go? 

After we were introduced to walking meditation in yes- 
terday’s seminar, I tried it right away today. In general I 
often go for a walk outside in the fresh air in the evening, 
which is very relaxing for me and allows me to switch off. 
So I already expected that walking meditation would be a 
good method for me. And it was! I took a stroll through 
a small wood near my home. Normally it takes me 15 
minutes to walk back along this path. Today I needed 
twice the time. Step by step I slowly rolled off each foot 
adjusting my steps to my breathing. I was surprised at 
how many details and features of the forest floor I con- 
sciously noticed. 


Meditation 11/23/15 

Time: 11:45 a.m. 

Duration: 3 min 

Location: way to the university 

Type of meditation: walking meditation 

How'd it go? 

I was on my way to the university and very nervous, be- 
cause I was supposed to give a presentation during my 
seminar at 12:00 p.m. On the way from the subway to 
the seminar room I concentrated only on myself, my feet 
and my breathing. I slowed down my pace a bit and put 
one foot in front of the other. I took care to concentrate 
only on my gait and breathing. I breathed deeply into my 
chest and belly and slowly rolled my feet from heel to toe. 
In this way I was able to calm myself down. 


Journal Notes Walking Meditation © 


P. S. 

Thursday, 12/8/16, at my home, approx. 7 min 
Result: walking meditation 

On the way to see the student I tutor, I decided to practice 
walking meditation. As it had been a bit stressful for me 
this morning (cleaning, cooking for my sister, washing) I 
wanted to arrive more relaxed and at ease for my student. 
I wasn’t able to walk as slowly as I do in a room at home 
(doing so would have attracted people's attention), but I 
still tried to walk as slowly as possible following a rhythm. 
In the beginning it was hard for me to find a good rhythm 
and to look down at my feet — normally I pay more atten- 
tion to the surroundings — but halfway down the path it 
continued to improve. I even counted the steps. 

During the walking meditation it did me a lot of good 
to concentrate only on walking and to fade out the vortex 
of thoughts “in my head” completely. I really didn’t think 
of anything else and completely forgot that my mom was 
there. She also tried the meditation, and she liked it very 
much for the beginning. 


T. K. 

6/29/19, mindful walking / walking meditation 

At home in the village while walking Gassi 

This morning I had to walk the dog, so I thought I would 
combine it with mindful walking this time, before con- 
tinuing with my BA thesis again. This worked wonder- 
fully, despite the dog. It’s probably because I didn’t have 
him on a leash and so he had his freedom and couldnt 
pull. I already found mindful walking very interesting 
during the exercise during the lecture, but unfortunately 
I have not repeated it until now. But this will change in 
the future. I noticed that afterwards I was much more 
focused than I usually am after the meditations. I'll now 
do mindful walking more often instead of regular medita- 
tion and see what better suits me in the long run. 


T. O. 

Where: in the forest 

When: approx. 2:00 p.m. 

What / how: My boyfriend and I went for a walk in the 
forest this afternoon. I wanted to do the walking med- 
itation and he was interested in it too. So, I explained 
to him how the practice works and combined with the 
breathing, it was much easier for me in the fresh air. I 
did the walking meditation for about 20 minutes, then I 
couldnt concentrate anymore. My boyfriend didn’t do it 
for that long, but in general he liked the exercise. 
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ei 


Pigeons at Munich’s Central Station need braking distance. 
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Sutras 


Sutras are verses from discourses, often used for meditation. In class we use several exer- 
cises related to the the Sutra on the Full Awareness of Breathing from the book Breathe, 
you are alive! by Thich Nhat Hanh. In it, he describes 16 of these exercises, and links 
them to the breath. They are recited at a slow pace or repeated inwardly. 

Sutras develop the ability to concentrate and enable a deep awareness.’ 

In the classroom we covered the following exercises: 

“Breathing in, I calm my whole body. Breathing out, I calm my whole body.” ? 

“Breathing in, I liberate my mind. Breathing out, I liberate my mind" 

‘These exercises are easy to put into practice. They don’t take much time, and they can 
be used almost anywhere. 


The more deeply we observe, the greater our mental 
concentration becomes. Stopping and collecting our mind, 
we naturally become able to see. 


Thich Nhat Hanh 


In 2018, during a 7:00 a.m. early morning interview by the Bavarian Television at Mu- 
nich’s Central Station, I was asked if I was also able to meditate standing in the station 
hall amongst people passing by, with the incoming trains. They thought it would make 
a great starting scene; they'd let the camera run and then after a short time approach me 
to begin the interview. I agreed, briefly considering which technique I could best use to 
keep my focus. The exercise related to Sutra on the Full Awareness of Breathing came to 
mind. So I quietly repeated to myself, “Breathing in, I liberate my mind. Breathing out, 
I liberate my mind.” It worked. 

Unfortunately, we had to repeat the scene three times. First the sound wasn’t working 
and twice too many people passed between the camera and me. By the third attempt, my 
perception had changed. Everything had more intensity and I could see everything much 
more clearly and more in focus. I suddenly noticed the pigeons in the hall, closely watch- 
ing how they landed. I observed that they always needed a very long braking distance 
when landing because the floor there is very slippery. Although I frequently visit Munich 
Central Station, I’ve never noticed this before. This exercise had significantly increased 
my awareness of the present moment. 

In class, we sometimes use the another exercise: 

“Breathing in, I observe letting go. Breathing out, I observe letting go" 

If you repeat this sentence often, you'll notice that the meaning of the words intensi- 
fies. The expression “letting go” has many facets. I can let go of superfluous possessions, 
which is fairly easy. I can also let go of things that at first I don’t want to let go of, but 
circumstances force me to. Or it may even be that I lose someone, for example because 
a relationship ends or someone dies. And last but not least, I can let go of my thought 
patterns and conditioning. 
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Exercises 


Afterwards, in class, we discuss our experiences with the exercises. 
My students have also developed their own variations, for example: “I breathe in and 
know that I am valued. I breathe out and know that I am valued.” 


Primary literature used for the lessons 


Thich Nhat Hanh (2008). Breathe, you are alive! The Sutra on the Full Awareness of 
Breathing. Berkeley: Parallax Press. 


t Cf. Thich Nhat Hanh 2008, p. 105. 

2 Thich Nhat Hanh 2008, p. 12 and p. 53 
7 Thich Nhat Hanh 2008, p. 13 and p. 65 
4 Thich Nhat Hanh 2008, p. 13 and p. 83 
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Journal Notes 
Sutras 


A. U. 

Friday, 12/18/15 

When: approx. 6:30 p.m. 

What: Sutra Meditation 

Where: In the car and while shopping 

Today it was already incredibly stressful in the morning 
and I hurried with everything so that I would be ready 
at 6 pm, because we were invited to a birthday party. I 
managed to be ready on time, but I was the only one 
ready. So I had to wait until we could leave. As it was now 
foreseeable that we would leave [the house] at least one 
hour later than planned, I decided to go out on a quick 
shopping errand. While I could still do something useful, 
I was incredibly angry. This was because I had been rush- 
ing all day and because I hate being late. After nothing 
helped, I tried the sutra “my mind is calm and peaceful” 
and said it to myself continuously, making the effort to 
breathe consciously. It took me at least half an hour to get 
really calm, but I had time! 


C. W. 

Thursday, 5/9/19 

Body calm and peaceful, mind calm and peaceful 
5:30 p.m. about 10-15 minutes, at the dentist 

Since I am agitated and somewhat anxious at the dentist 
[office] and an examination for a procedure with an in- 
jection is imminent, I used the time in the waiting room 
and on the treatment chair to calm myself down with the 
breathing technique. First, I spent several minutes calm- 
ing my body while breathing in and out. Afterwards my 
mind. In the beginning it was very difficult because I al- 
ways had pictures of syringes etc. in front of me and while 
waiting in the treatment chair I saw the tools lying there. 
But with time it got better. I was able to concentrate on 
my breath with a lot of effort and ignore the vortex of 
thoughts. I was still insecure, but much less so. Especially 
since the actual treatment will be in half a year. I will 
meditate for sure before that! 


J. H. 

Where: at home 

What: sutras 

How long: 10 min 

I wanted to try the sutras again — this time a roommate 
read the sentences aloud to me and I repeated them in my 
head. At the beginning, she thought it rather strange, but 
at the end she said she noticed that she felt a bit calmer. 
At first you only read the sentences over, but if you read 
them really attentively, they take on a different meaning. 


When: 5/25/17 

What: sutras / breathing 

How long: in total approx. 20 min 

Today I tried the sutras. At first I meditated for about 10- 
15 minutes and then I read numbers 3-6 aloud a cou- 
ple of times. To be honest, I found it a little easier in class, 
because there the sentences were read aloud to us. This 
time, I had to open my eyes again and again to be able 
to read. Maybe that’s why it’s better to have the sentences 
read aloud to you. Nevertheless, I liked the way it felt and 
can imagine repeating it more frequently. 


M.L. 

5/19/16 

Today we discussed the sutras in the classroom. Already 
on the journey home they proved to be very helpful. 
When another driver pulled out right in front of me, I 
immediately remembered: “I breathe in and let my mind 
become calm and peaceful. I breathe out and let my mind 
become calm and peaceful.” And indeed, I felt the fear of 
a [potential] accident and the anger towards the driver 
fade away. 


6/15/16 

In between all the stress for the upcoming exams, there’s 
an exercise that I use pretty much every day: the sutras! 
I always feel quite a bit calmer afterwards. I can concen- 
trate completely on myself and my breathing. 
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N.H. 

11/18/15 

Duration: 2 min 

Time: 7:30 a.m. 

Place: car 

I was on my way to work. I drove my car today and of 
course I was stuck in a traffic jam during rush hour. I 
should be there at 8:00 a.m. The arrival time on my GPS 
was already after 8! I felt myself becoming impatient and 
grumpy. I knew I wouldnt make it on time, at 8:00 a.m! 
So, I tried to calm down a little bit. I said aloud the sen- 
tence: “I breathe in and let my body become calm and 
.] and breathed in 
rhythm with it. That helped me to calm down a little bit. 


peaceful” 3 times loudly and slowly [.. 


I had come to terms with the fact that I would be late. 
But through meditation I managed to arrive at work in a 
good mood. 
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Time: 2:00 p.m. 
Duration: 5 min 
Place: S-bahn [commuter train] 
Type of meditation: sutra 
How did it go? 
I was on my way home from university and I was going “a 
hundred and eighty” because I was running from lecturer 
to lecturer for my internship. Everyone said something 
different and everyone seemed overwhelmed by the situa- 
tion. I think I myself was the most overwhelmed, because 
I just dont know where I’m going to go now. On the 
s-bahn, I closed my eyes and thought of the following 
sentence: “I breathe in and let my mind become calm and 
peaceful, I breathe out ...”. 

That helped me tremendously to calm down. I saw 
everything in a more relaxed way after that. Everyone is 
overwhelmed by this internship situation, not only me! 
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Sound Meditation 


“Hearing draws in more, 
but seeing rather leads outward - 
the very act of seeing does this. 
Therefore in eternal life we shall rejoice 


far more in our power of hearing 
than in that of sight.” 


Meister Eckhart (1260-1327) 


In daily life, the world around us is full of sounds. Were often not aware of these sounds, 
because we filter most of them out. But we can decide to heighten our perception, be- 
coming more aware by consciously paying attention to the variety of sounds in a certain 
environment, or by intensifying our awareness of the quality of the sound. 
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Conscious listening: 
near and far. 


Exercises 


In class, we often perform the following sound meditation: 
Instruction 


We close our eyes. This allows us to block out any visual stimuli. Then we'll concen- 
trate on the sounds — trying to consciously perceive them, one by one. We'll attempt 
to simply perceive the sounds, without interpreting them subjectively and without 
naming them. In this way we are immersed in a world of its own in which it’s possible 
to discover many new things. 

Is the sound loud or rather soft? Is it high or low? Is it soft or rather hard? Is the 
sound repeated or do you hear it only once? Does the sound have a melody or is it rath- 
er monotonous? Does it build up slowly or does it occur suddenly? Are there moments 
of absolute silence? 

We will now first try to concentrate on sounds that are very far away — far outside 
the room we find ourselves in at the moment. Examples: cars, a plane in the distance, 
someone working in the garden with a saw ... 

Now try concentrating on sounds that are still outside the room but closer. Exam- 
ples: voices, people passing by, birds singing ... 

Now pay attention to the sounds in the room you're in. Examples: radiators, people 
moving around, coughing, someone drinking water ... 

And now concentrate on the sounds in your own body. Examples: breathing, body 
movements, a rumbling in your stomach, swallowing ... 


And can you maybe even hear your own thoughts? 


Sound meditation can be done anywhere, and is not limited by time. Every place has 
its own world of sound — whether one is in a forest, at the train station, in a café, at the 
shopping center, or by the sea. If one practices attentive listening more often, one auto- 
matically becomes more sensitive to various sounds. The same goes for silence and noise. 
One learns to hear more selectively, and this capacity can be useful in various situations. 
A good example of this is the ability to hear your own voice better. It can tell you a lot 
about how you feel. The same applies to consciously listening to others’ voices. Acoustic 
features of the voice say something about the personality of a person, such as emotional 
stability, introversion and extroversion. 

Mindful listening is best practiced with curiosity and with a certain spirit of discovery. 
A film worth seeing about silence and sound is /n Pursuit of Silence by Patrick Shen. In 
a meditative way, the documentary explores our relationship to silence, sound and the 


influence of noise on our lives. 


Primary literature used for the lessons 


Shen, Patrick (2018). Jn Pursuit of Silence. Köln: mindjazz pictures. [DVD] 
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Journal Notes 
Sound Meditation 
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Name / initials not mentioned 

Date: Sat. 4/27 

Exercise: conscious listening 

Time: 5:00-6:00 a.m. 

Place: at home in my bed 

Tools: 

Feeling: I listened to the chirping of the birds for almost 
an hour. Incredibly relaxing. It helps you to realize what 
biodiversity lives in your own garden. 


FS. 

4/17/19, sound meditation and breath meditation 
Duration: approx. 10-15 min. 

I have a certain place that I only visit by myself. It’s situat- 
ed on a small hill with many trees and bushes. I like to sit 
down on the ground and lean against a tree. There I feel 
as if I am a part of nature. 

I start to concentrate on my breathing and on what I 
can perceive and hear around me. Everything happens 
right in front of my eyes. Bees fly around, melancholic 
bumblebees fly slowly from leaf to leaf. Leaves rustle be- 
side me and above me. Rays of sunlight make their way 
through the leaves to the earth. The wind blows some- 
times stronger, sometimes weaker, sometimes it comes 
from the right, then from the left. 

I often try to hear things that are not directly in the 
foreground. For example, I heard pedestrians or cyclists 
from further away from the small path leading along the 
stream. My head is free, and no thoughts disturb me. This 
place gives me strength. 


J. W. 

6/21/19 

sound meditation 

Where: on my balcony 

Duration: 15 min 

Before the meditation I was a bit unfocused. That's why 
I concentrated all the more on all the sounds that can be 
heard from my balcony: the birds, cars, people talking, 
the wind, airplanes, barking dogs, the opening and clos- 
ing of a garbage can, etc. An awful lot of noises and even 
more ... Afterwards I was suddenly much more involved 
and even hours after the meditation I heard much more 
intensely than usual. Even on my keyboard I could hear 
every tap (the sound), and it gave me the feeling of being 
consciously present. Every sound happens NOW, in the 
present, allows me to be completely aware. 
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Exercises 


M.N. 
5/3/19 


Duration: approx. 5 min. 


This morning I was meditating when the child my girl- hd meine, Fa a Mie ul Pe 
friend takes care of was here. This child was crying and De eta eae, We WEE E È 
screaming all the time. So, I thought Id try to block out a Mache ee oe 

this noise through my meditation. Unfortunately, this oS th lon a ne disse 
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NS 

5/4/19 

5-minute sound meditation 

I have tried to hear, identify and classify sounds inside 


and outside the house. 
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General Conclusions‘ 


The Munich Model “Mindfulness and Meditation in a University Context” has grown 
continuously since its inception in the 2010 summer semester. Each semester, a total of 
150 students take part in its courses. The high number of applicants shows that there is 
even more interest than can currently be accomodated. For the “Stress Management and 
Meditation” course through the “General and Interdisciplinary Studies” Faculty (Munich 
University of Applied Sciences) more than 700 students apply each semester for the 15 
available spaces! Other courses in the Munich model are likewise overbooked with often 
two to three times as many applicants as available spaces. 

My personal observations as a lecturer thus far — and after having read about 2000 
meditation journals, each 25-40 pages long — confirm that after about 4 months of par- 
ticipation in the courses, the students are better able to cope with everyday challenges, 
the general pressure to perform and the occasional high stress of their studies. The courses 
help the students to deal more effectively with stress situations and to handle them in a 
more neutral and objective manner. 

Minor disagreements that can lead to greater disputes and conflicts, for example those 
arising from road traffic or family quarrels, can now be approached more constructively. 
Through mindfulness and meditation exercises, the students learn not to impulsively re- 
act, but to briefly pause, using this pause to approach the situation differently, and more 
deliberately. In this way, one is able to “side step” the emotions. 

Some students also report a diminished urge to consume — for example, they feel less 
inclined to shop, and quite a few are better able to fall asleep at night. I have also noticed 
that they are generally more relaxed in class and that they display an increase in mutual 
trust. This also proves important because their experiences are shared within the group. 

Testimonies and feedback discussions in class also indicate that the “Loving Kindness” 
exercises and the compassion meditations lead to a better understanding of others and to 
more emotional serenity. The students find it easier to take on a meta-level, which is also 
helpful for dealing with scientific questions. 

To implement a program such as the Munich Model at other universities, a fair amount 
of persuasion may at first be required, as the value of mindfulness and meditation in such 
a context is not evident to some decision makers. Profound knowledge of the results of 
general research, and also that which specifically relates to a university context, can pro- 
vide convincing support in presenting such a project (see “Research”, p. 41 ff). 

An important criterion is didactic mediation. Because mindfulness and especially 
meditation have such a significant effect on mental hygiene, teachers carry a great re- 
sponsibility. One needs a long and well-founded experience of meditation to be able 
to teach meditation techniques, especially those related to a deep inner immersion. A 
familiarity with different meditation approaches is also important so that students are 
presented with a variety of options. Conversely, general mindfulness practices are easier 
to teach, for example as part of the curriculum, or as auxiliary classes or built into courses 
such as math or computer science. This is particularly evident in the case of lecturers who 
have themselves begun to introduce brief mindfulness and meditation exercises in class 
(see p. 18 ff., 32 f., 87 sowie 122 f.). Our partnership with the Center of Teaching and 
Learning (DiZ) in Bavaria is providing further expertise in this area, as is the exchange 
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with our cooperative partners in Jena and Osnabrück, who already run training programs 
developed by the Thüringer Model for university teachers. 

After completing their studies, some students have themselves become lecturers for 
the Munich Model. Regular meetings are coordinated with these students so that they’re 
supported in terms of teaching content, didactic mediation and performance record as- 
sessment. Although they're expected to adhere to the guidelines when teaching the course 
content, they’re also expected to find their own teaching methods, as authenticity is an 
essential prerequisite for teaching (see “About Teaching”, p. 81). 

Additionally, an appropriate infrastructure has to be set up to implement mindfulness 
and meditation programs at universities. The standard classroom with tables and chairs 
is not entirely suitable. A quiet room in which students can practice undisturbed is im- 
portant for practical exercises. This can be equipped with cushions, blankets and mats. In 
addition, it’s useful that there be storage cabinets for these materials, as well as a lending 
library with expert literature and films. Moreover, certain areas of the university could be 
designated as “mindfulness and meditation” areas: for example, an area could be reserved 
in the cafeteria for those who would like to eat in silence. 

Another question is whether the mindfulness and meditation courses are offered on a 
voluntary basis in addition to the curriculum or should be firmly anchored in the curric- 
ula as for-credit courses. In the latter case, the courses must be designed accordingly: with 
learning objectives, assessment criteria, possible grades and ECTS. The Munich model 
demonstrates the feasibility of this option. 

In order to ensure the high-quality, sustainable implementation of a mindfulness and 
meditation program it’s also important that someone take responsibility to supervise and 
coordinate all the various aspects of it.. This could be a teacher who incorporates these 
topics into their own field of study, for example. Or an anchoring in the area of “Health 
Promoting University”. Or, as in the case of Osnabriick University, an office can be es- 
tablished to implement and coordinate the program. 

In the context of degree programs, there is also the question of specialization and certi- 
fication. In the near future it’s planned that students who take part in all the mindfulness 
and meditation courses offered through the Social Work degree program will receive an 
additional certificate with their Bachelor’s degree. This demonstrates that they've exam- 
ined the topic in depth, achieving a supplemental qualification in this area. Such a speci- 
fication could also be offered for other degree programs, for example Pedagogy. 

In the final reflections of the meditation journals the possibilities of practical applica- 
tion to students’ later professional fields are explored. Through this it becomes evident 
that the implementation of mindfulness and meditation approaches in the various pro- 
fessional fields has enormous potential. This could be realized through university cer- 
tificate training programs for professionals, for example those working early childhood 
education, or in youth work or the care sector. 

Should the field of “Mindfulness and Meditation” become more widespread in society, 
it’s also conceivable that professional specialization takes the form of a master’s degree. 
This has already been achieved at the KPH Vienna in the form of a master’s degree pro- 
gram called “Mindfulness in Education, Counselling and Health Care”. 

‘Training opportunities for teaching staff have already been noted. For example, it’s 
possible to offer short workshops and seminars as well as extensive certificate training. 
The universities in Jena and Osnabrück have already implemented this idea (see p. 65 f.). 

Meanwhile, more than 2000 students have taken part in the courses of the Munich 
Model. It’s become apparent that many participants wish to continue meditating after 
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the courses end, but find it difficult or impossible to do so without a dedicated group. 
Some of these students continue independently, attending meditation schools in order 
to further their education in meditation techniques. But so far this number is relatively 
small. The current participants would like to see a new follow-up course on “Mindful- 
ness and Meditation” offered every semester, as well as additional voluntary meditation 
courses offered at the university. Research conducted by Coburg University (see p. 65) 
indicates that Munich Model participants find these meditation programs meaningful 
and would like to see further programs of this kind. 

Many of the current and former participants exhibit a great desire for exchange with 
their classmates. This is especially the case among students who are carrying out mindful- 
ness and meditation projects on their own, as part of their final theses, or who implement 
these projects in their professional field after completing their studies, such as through 
their work in kindergartens and schools. Against this background, it seems desirable to 
create a place within the university where students can continue meditating together 
and exchange ideas. In Munich, this would be a center for mindfulness and meditation 
that would belong to the city’s universities. I am convinced that such a place would be 
an enormous benefit for the students. As mindfulness and meditation are meeting with 
more and more interest and acceptance in society, such a center would also serve as a 


great asset for the universities. 
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Journal Notes 
on Expectations 


B.K. 


I have been meditating for many years. Unfortunately, I 
have not yet managed to make meditation part of my dai- 
ly life; there have always been phases in which I meditate 
a lot and then not at all. 

After periods when I have not been meditating, it’s dif- 
ficult to start again, because I am often overwhelmed by 
a flood of thoughts. 

This is why I wish for myself: to be able to integrate 
meditation firmly into my life and no longer have phases 
in which I don’t find the motivation to meditate! 

The university course “Meditation” by Andreas de 
Bruin will certainly help me to achieve this. 


C. B. 
Meditation & Mindfulness! What do I hope for from this 
course? 
e to learn about possibilities for minimizing stress in 
everyday life 
e to get my migraine headaches (currently 20 days a 
month) better “under control” 
e calm, silence 
e time for me 
e conscious perception (body, environment, fellow 
human beings — what is good for me?) 
e to “switch off thoughts for a moment 
e meditation and mindfulness exercises and [to learn 
about] forms which [can] support me in my daily 
pedagogical work and which I may be able to apply 
with client groups 


J. W. 

4/1/19 

I already attended your course “Meditation” last summer 
semester, and after the semester I continued to meditate 
daily for a few months, but then gradually neglected it. 
For this reason I am very happy to attend another medi- 
tation course, because during the time I meditated regu- 
larly I was much more relaxed and calm than I am now! 


M.N. 
Today we meditated in class for the first time. Before that I 
never tried anything like this. But it was a strange feeling, 
because I never before managed to turn off my thoughts 
and I always accepted that it wouldn't work anyway. 

Even after the first meditation I couldn't do it. Instead, I 
had to struggle with fatigue. But I think this will get better. 
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Journal Notes 
on Learning/Exams 


J.S. 

Thursday, 6/6/19, ca. 3:20-3:25 p.m. 

Today I was at the university studying. After a very long 
study session on electrical engineering, I was completely 
worn out. Then I closed my eyes for a moment and just 
concentrated on my breath to clear my head. At some 
point I noticed that my head no longer felt so “heavy”. 
I then opened my eyes again, had a sip of my drink, and 
then studied another subject. It helped me a lot in this 
situation. 


J. W. 
6/25/19 
Today, I was extremely nervous and restless in the 

ing, due to my law exam. While riding the subway, my 
fear of this exam didn't subside. So I decided to meditate 
on the bus on my way to the university. I sat in the front 
seat so that I could have my peace and quiet and a 
15-minute breathing meditation with calming music. At 
first my thoughts circled around the exam, then I became 
mentally calmer. I got off the bus feeling relatively relaxed 
and also remained relatively calm during the exam - it’s 
amazing what meditation does for me! 


K. K. 

Where: in my room 

How: cross-legged on my carpet, leaning against the 
wall unit 

When: Monday, 5/12/14, 12:00 p.m. 

Duration: 10 min 

Today I took my first exam this semester, in my major 
subject: Biology. The topic covered human and animal 
physiology and I personally (finally!) took great interest 
in it — in contrast to semesters 1 and 2, where ecology 


almost drove me crazy. 
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Unfortunately, my grades reflected a lack of interest, 
but today everything went well and I’m hoping for a good 
grade. I was able to concentrate really well and I attribute 
this fact to my idea to meditate for 10 minutes before 
going to take the exam, after reviewing my notes for the 
last time. 
I had studied really well and was therefore able to 
quickly focus my attention on myself and my mind. For 
the first time I tried to focus on a imaginary point be- 
tween my eyebrows slightly above my forehead and by 
thinking OM I tried to come back to it again and again, 
rather than concentrating on breathing through my nose. 

It really worked amazingly well, and I only noticed 
the 10 minutes were already up when the tone from my 
alarm sounded. I didn’t find focusing on a different part 
of the face or the length of time exhausting, and after- 
wards I felt strengthened to take the exam. 
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L.R. 

7120/17, 6:00 p.m., approx. 20 min 

Mindful piano playing 

I have now taught myself three songs on the piano. I love 
these melodies and love to play them by heart. Today, I 
did an experiment, and I closed my eyes while relying 
entirely on my fingers, which have played these [melo- 
dies] so often. With full attention, I directed my senses to 
the melodies in my head, and relaxed and at ease I tried 
to play these melodies on the piano. This helped me to 
perceive the music even more intensely. I was very happy. 


7122/17, 12:00 p.m., about 10 min 
Breathing exercise 
On Saturday I had two exams. After the first exam I went 
for a walk for halfan hour (mindful walking meditation). 
Afterwards I sat down on a park bench in Luitpoldpark, 
closed my eyes and meditated. There I felt again the cir- 
cling on my palms, which were open upwards. 

I drew in the fresh air through my nostrils. I con- 
sciously watched my breath. Thus I was able to regain my 
strength and to think clearly. Calm and strengthened I 


went into the second exam. 


S. B. 

We are completely unaware of how much energy were 
actually using, unnecessarily, through constant thinking, 
evaluating, making snap judgments or the “where would 
I like to be at the moment” chaos of thoughts. Energy 
that we actually need in order to grasp the essence of the 
entire situation, not just to understand the content of the 
story, but to understand the depth of it all. In my opin- 
ion, the depth consists in the beauty of being together, 
the possibility of interaction, exchange, the joy or sad- 
ness, the tension and the desire of the other person just to 
share their own impressions with you. 

Why always imitate? Why these hasty remarks and 
prejudices? 

Be quiet and just listen! It’s very easy. 

I also find this exercise very helpful during presenta- 
tions by the lecturers. During lectures it helps me to, time 
and again, concentrate on the instructor, to push aside 
any thoughts that come up and to remind myself repeat- 
edly, of what the instructor has just said. 

Not only in my studies, but also in my circle of friends, 
Pll communicate more attentively at times, in order to 


develop the ability to stay focused on the subject matter. 
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2. 

What: ajna meditation 

Time: 10 min 

After having made so many careless mistakes and sim- 
ply not being able to concentrate during a study session 
about 5 hours long, I tried to improve the situation with 
an ajna meditation. At first I thought it strange to medi- 
tate in the middle of the library with my eyes closed, so I 
fixed my gaze on a point just in front of me. As the library 
was peaceful and quiet, it was very easy for me to do the 
exercise. 

I started the meditation without setting a time limit, 
because I wanted to see how long it would take before I'd 
notice a difference. Although it felt like I had only medi- 
tated for maybe 4 or 5 minutes, in the end it was almost 
10 minutes. 

In retrospect, I felt [refreshed], as if I had taken a nap 
because I was able to concentrate much more than before. 


Journal Notes 
on Reflections 


A. B. 

When I took the “Meditation at School” course at LSF, 
I didn’t know what to expect from it. I personally hadn't 
had much experience with meditation, but the descrip- 
tion totally appealed to me. I was eager to get to know 
new forms of meditation and also to learn about their 
applicability to children in primary school. Although I 
had no idea about meditation at that time, I resolved to 
fully engage in something new. 

The first exercise we did together at the seminar was the 
mindful eating of a raisin. I was fascinated by the effect of 
the story on my sense of taste. I was able to perceive this 
raisin very intensely with all my senses and finally ate it 
with a pleasure like never before. I also found the effect of 
the lemon story on the body totally exciting. 

The first meditation we did together was still a bit hard 
for me. We were supposed to concentrate on our nostrils 
and pay attention to our breathing. For this first time, 
I didnt manage to let my thoughts pass by like clouds, 
and to be honest, I thought to myself afterwards: “Next 
time, I'll close my eyes and pretend to meditate, because 
nobody will notice anyway!” 

In our second seminar session we meditated with our 
focus on the ajna center between the eyebrows. Even this 
form of meditation didn’t work for me at first and I had 
thoughts like “I’m not cut out for meditation” or “I just 
can't do it”. 

It was only when we practiced with the Mantra 
MA-RA-NA-THA that I was really able to engage with 
meditation and I noticed that from time to time it became 
easier for me to concentrate only on myself and my body. 
From then on I was totally looking forward to the semi- 
nar and was eager to try the exercises at home. I also tried 
the other two meditation forms a couple of times and they 
worked better than the first two times, but the mantra re- 
mained my favourite exercise to do at home. It was the 
exercise I chose most often. Through the inner recitation of 
the syllables MA-RA-NA-THA other thoughts had hardly 
any chance to enter my consciousness. I think that is also 
one of the reasons why I enjoyed this exercise so much, 
simply because it was the first “right” form of meditation 
that worked well for me straight away. 


The mantra was also often used when I felt like I was 
passing out while learning because I needed a break. It 
calmed me down extremely well and grounded me again. 
Afterwards I often felt much more effective and full of 
energy. 

During the Bodyscan I felt totally relaxed and concen- 
trated at the same time. I had never before thought about 
the individual parts of my body so intensely and I found 
the experience totally exciting. Unfortunately, I often felt 
that the body scan takes too much time and that I should 
choose another form of meditation. However, even today 
I still use the body scan to switch off and come down 
when I am lying in bed and my head is so full of thoughts 
that I can’t relax and have problems falling asleep. 

The exercise helps me a lot to get away from the world 
for a short time and to really concentrate only on myself 
and my own body. I am really very grateful to be familiar 
with this exercise and have already passed it on to friends, 
who now use it as a sleeping aid from time to time. :) 

Meditating has really benefited me a lot. I will defi- 
nitely continue and search for more meditation courses. 
Keeping the meditation journal has helped me to stay on 
top of things and to really do my exercises regularly. I 
think the idea of such a journal as proof of performance 
is great. Everyone can put their own individual thoughts 
into words and is still compelled to keep on going, even if 
they experience some kind of slump. 

Out of my expectant, but also slightly critical attitude 
from the beginning, an incredible interest in meditation 
has grown in me. I know that what we were taught in the 
classroom is really something that one can use effectively 
for oneself, but also in school with ones’ students. 


A. U. 

What has changed for me through meditation: 

In the beginning the single meditation exercises were like 
single elements that I practiced at a certain time. 

But meanwhile this has changed. Meditation and to 
the other exercises are now something that I always “carry 
with me”, something that can help me (if necessary, very 
quickly) in everyday life, such as conscious breathing, 
walking meditation, mantras etc. 
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Conclusion 


If I feel strange or I only have a few minutes, I sit down 
for a moment and close my eyes and try to be more con- 
scious and attentive. Often even a brief moment of this 
helps me to feel better. 

All in all, I have noticed that through meditation, I 
have become calmer and more relaxed in everyday life. I 
increasingly have the feeling that I can get off this “ham- 
ster wheel” and get a kind of “meta-view”, particularly 
in situations that used to stress me out and throw me 
off track. The longer meditations that I usually do in the 
evening (before going to bed) help me especially. This is 
when I try to understand my feelings and behaviors by 
looking for their cause. Particularly in the last few days I 
have had the feeling that due to meditation, a door has 
opened which has brought me a little bit further in this 
respect. 

Above all, through the trust and better contact with 
myself, which I am building more and more through 
meditation, I have the feeling that I can go deeper into 
my themes and gain clarity. This is a nice feeling, because 
I have found a way to handle (better) difficult situations 
and to feel less helpless and alone. I find the body scan in 
particular a totally beautiful and effective form of medi- 
tation. 

On the other hand I have the feeling that meditation 
can also make you aware of things. For example, I find 
mindful eating incredibly difficult. Many times I have 
tried to do this exercise, but it always pushes me to my 
limits. 

In the beginning I was very annoyed and I almost 
cursed this exercise until I took a closer look at it and 
tried to examine “behind the scenes”. By becoming aware 
of my otherwise not so great eating habits, I went in 
search of the root causes and discovered amazing things. 
This has opened up a lot of new possibilities and areas 
which I can now deal with and which may bring me a big 
step forward. I am far from having finished this task. But 
I am working on it and I am on my way! 

All in all I can say that I am incredibly happy to have 
gotten to know meditation. It is like a gift, and the chang- 
es I have experienced are amazing. 

Meditation has become an integral part of my life that 


I don’t want to miss anymore! 
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B. K. 


It’s over ... and on we go 
Tomorrow Il be turning in this journal. Hard to believe 
the semester’s already over. 

Thank you very much for this great course; it was very 
nice and I am looking forward to the advanced medita- 
tion courses. 

I already know that, in the future, I want to work in 
the same field as you do. You have shown me that the 
working world is becoming more receptive and that it’s 
possible to gain a foothold in the field of coping with 
stress, meditation etc. This is great for me, as I now have 
a goal for my professional life. Thanks so much for that! 


C. W. 


I would say a lot has changed in the time from the start 
of the course up to now. Already the exercise of loving 
kindness alone, which I automatically incorporate into 
my daily life every day in all kinds of situations, contin- 
ually opens up new perspectives for me and allows me to 
live in a much more relaxed and peaceful way. 

Every week I have looked forward to the meditation 
courses, to new exercises, to new stories that inspire me 
to think further. 

I am very grateful that many students have the oppor- 
tunity to be introduced to meditation in the context of 
a lecture! 

All I can say is that these seminars were/are very enrich- 


ing for me. In the meantime, I see meditation in a com- 
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pletely different way than I did at the beginning, where I 
was often thinking about time or saw meditation as some- 
thing where I have to achieve something, where things are 


good or bad, right or wrong. None of this Ee ee 


During the meditations Im able to spend time with — 
myself, to withdraw from society — so to ae and fin find 
my inner self. = 
My view of the world tone Se already SES E 
don't know if this is due to meditation, but before this I ` 
had so many thoughts about suffering, wars and injustice ` _ 


and I doubted so much and couldn’t comprehend that — 


if there is a God, why there are so many innocent peo- 
ple who are u dying etc.? > can t answer this; but —— 
there. It is difficult for me to explain, but ie life all 

of a sudden. I can see everythingin a much more relaxed — 
way, I am not afraid of the future, but do-the best I can 


for myself and my fellow men. a 
In many ways meditation Su me e strength, faith, ae 
means of Weep relaxation and Il" 
I thank you for your time and everything thet youre 


sharing with the world! 


E. M. 

I had heard a lot about meditation and its effects before 
the seminar. But I wasn’t able to imagine much about it, 
especially not how it could be implemented in the con- __ 
text of a school setting. At first I wasn’t quite sure I was 
doing it right either. When thoughts kept coming into 
my consciousness, I really thought that I was doing it 
wrong. But as I continued, I noticed that something was 
different. 

I noticed this specifically when I went to the doc- 
tor for treatment. The doctor wanted to give me an in- 
jection. But I have a phobia of injections and needles, 
which often causes me to cry. Despite a bit of anxiety, the 
thought of using “Maranatha” occurred to me, so I tried 
to concentrate on my breathing and on “Maranatha.” I 
noticed that my body was restless and that my heart was 
beating faster. Yet my body’s response was much more 
relaxed than usual. Although, in retrospect, I would rate 
this treatment as one of the most painful, I was amazed 
by my steadfastness. 

Moreover, I have noticed that my reaction in relation 
to the behaviour of others has become more considerate 
and inquisitive. When I encounter negative behaviour 
Um not immediately annoyed — it’s reduced, or rather I 
try to not become upset. I think about why someone is 


T- 


_ acting in this way and what the reasons might be. It helps 


Journal Notes on Reflections 
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me to regulate my quick-tempered emotions. 

I also noticed that I felt less stress before exams. I had 
less insomnia, less fear or panicky thoughts. You could 
even say that I went into the exam relaxed. The medita- 
tion helped me during the learning process to concen- 
trate. In fact I meditated more during the learning phase 
than the rest of the time. It was my tool to overcome any 
learning blocks. Even time constraints and a heavy study 
load didn’t upset me. 

I often notice that when my thoughts center around 
meditation, I feel a tingling sensation on my forehead. 
This also happens when I use the Maranatha meditation. 
During meditation, the tingling on my forehead is my 
control mechanism, and shows me whether I am still 
meditating with concentration or my focus is already 
slipping. The more intensively I feel the point on my fore- 
head, the more fixed I am in meditation. 

I will try to meditate a lot despite the absence of learn- 
ing stress. Meditation has helped me a great deal to regu- 
late my emotions. But, I'd still like to even better control 
my affective behaviour and thus be more conscious in 


emotional situations. 
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Conclusion 


KS 

Meditation continues to help me to feel calmer and more 
balanced. I have been able to learn a lot about myself. 
I need rest more often. I ought to allow myself to rest 
more often, physically and mentally. I have found that 
I am stressed a lot by my environment and the people 
around me and that this causes an imbalance in me. I find 
everything stressful. Few people are able to find peace 
and quiet. I see this every day when I take the S-Bahn 
[commuter train], for example. Everybody is looking at 
their mobile phones, nobody’s there. I often try to block 
it all out or close my eyes to find my inner peace. But 
everything around me is rushed and stressed. There are al- 
ways new appointments or times that one “ has to” keep. 
Often I cause myself stress, through all sorts of expecta- 
tions I put on myself or through expectations of others 
on me. I try to live up to all this, but often I do not listen 
to myself. [...] 

My thoughts about myself have changed. It’s OK to 
make mistakes and to have faults — that’s what distin- 
guishes a person. Only machines run perfectly. I know 
that I can draw strength from nature itself. That is why 
I now go more often to nature or to places that are qui- 
et and harmonious. So that I myself can bring harmony 
back into my inner being. I have now found a direction 
and a way. I know what's good for me and what's not. 
Thanks to meditation I am finding the way to myself 
more and more. I absolutely intend to continue this. 


H.K. 

Reflection of the past semester 

This seminar was very important for me. It provided very 
interesting content and I was able to gather many ide- 
as for my future profession as a teacher. This course was 
particularly valuable for me, as I am also engaged in this 
topic in my private life, but here I was able to learn about 
different points of view and new methods, which I found 
very well facilitated. 

I especially enjoyed observing how I was progressively 
able to get a better feel for the methods, especially for 
“conscious breathing”, how my body and mind became 
better and better attuned to it, and how I was able to 
develop a different, better feeling for my body over time. 

If I look back at my journal again, I can see that in the 
beginning I still had difficulty concentrating and finding 
the right state and maintaining it. Also letting go of my 
thoughts caused me some difficulty in the beginning. But 
over the course of the semester I was able to better em- 
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pathize, discovered the right sitting position for myself 
and was able to fully concentrate on the meditations. Of 
course there were also situations throughout the semester 
where I had to pull myself together to do the exercises. 
But when I did them anyway, I felt very good afterwards. 

I found it especially remarkable how my body was able 
to adjust to the meditations better and more quickly and 
how I relaxed more and more. 

My everyday life has also become somewhat lighter 
since then, and I am able to enjoy each day in a much 
more calm and serene way. I also noticed that I ap- 
proached certain problems in a much more relaxed way 
and was able to solve them more easily. 

Through this experience I firmly resolved to try to in- 
corporate meditation into my everyday life. I especially 
liked the “mindful breathing”, the “body scan” and the 
“walking meditation”. Another very valuable observation 
for me was that I found it better to do the exercises in the 
morning than in the evening, so that I was able to start 
and manage my days in a much more relaxed way. 


J. W. 

6/22/19 

I am very happy that I was able to attend your lecture 
again. I had already attended the meditation lecture in the 
summer semester 2018 and actually meditated regularly. 

I also continued to meditate afterwards, but some- 
times I didn’t practice for weeks. During these weeks I 
felt something missing, I became a bit restless and did not 
live my life with such full awareness. It was relatively easy 
for me to meditate again daily or every 2 days. I like the 
breathing exercises and the body scan best. Meditating 
helps me enormously, especially during a difficult period 
of my life. I am glad to have got to know and appreciate 
meditation and mindfulness as a part of my life. A few 
years earlier I would never have thought that meditating 
could improve the quality of life so much. 

I was able to inspire other people, such as my girlfriend 
and above all my mother, to also do so. This has made 
me very happy. Actually not one day goes by now with- 
out my being occupied with mindfulness and meditation. 
Whether its meditating myself, reading books about 
mindfulness or listening to meditation CDs to fall asleep 
— it has simply become part of my life. 

Through meditation I have learned to appreciate my 
body and to listen more to signals coming from my body. 
I have come to know myself better and can really say that 
Tam much more at peace with myself than I was 1-2 years 


Journal Notes on Reflections 
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ago. In addition, I perceive the small things in everyday 
life more intensively and I have become more spontane- 
ous. Everything need not go according to plan. I allow 
things to come more to me, I approach everything in a 
more relaxed way. 

I can only thank you for giving students the opportu- 
nity to discover meditation for themselves. Perhaps with- 
out this offer from the university I would never have dis- 
covered the path to mindfulness and meditation. Now it 
is almost inconceivable for me to live a happy life without 


mindfulness and meditation. 


L.M. W. 
I must say that I feel much better after your “Meditation 
and Stress Management” course. I have learned to handle 
experiences, activities and emotional states with great- 
er awareness and consciousness. Unfortunately, I suffer 
from ADD and have to take medication every day in or- 
der to be able to concentrate. Since I have been in your 
meditation course, I have been able to greatly reduce the 
dosage of these pills and am mostly free of medication. 
I'm super happy that I had the opportunity to come to 
your course and have such positive experiences. 
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L. R. 

I was very happy to be able to take a seminar on med- 
itation as part of my studies. Looking back, I enjoyed 
this.seminar very much. Every Monday I would go to the 
university with a sense of joy because I knew that I would 
again be able to meditate and experience and learn some- 
thing new and interesting. Shortly before the seminar, I 
happened to read the autobiography of Paramahansa Yo- 
gananda, which gave me new insights into life. I am also 
familiar with a few yoga techniques (e.g. sun salutation). 
Without realizing it, I was already practicing mindfulness 
before this, immersing myself deeply and consciously in 
one activity (e.g. cooking, walking, cleaning, playing an 
instrument etc.). I also found the film “Monks in the 
Laboratory” very interesting. 

The topic of meditation is becoming increasingly more 
popular in western countries. Even science is paying great- 
er attention to this topic and there are many new findings 
that demonstrate the positive effects of meditation. 

Of the meditation techniques I learned in this seminar, 
I particularly liked focusing on the ajna center and the 
walking meditation. Often I have been able to integrate 
these exercises into my everyday life. So it’s these exercises 
that have most intensively engaged me this semester and 
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Conclusion 


I will continue to practice them. For me, meditation is 
like a key to myself. Through it I find peace in my often 
stressful and transitory daily life. The practice has already 
helped me in certain situations (especially during exams). 


I look forward to using these techniques in schools and 
practicing with children. 


M.K. 


Prior to the seminar, I personally had never meditated 
before and I had never had the feeling that I could ever 
manage to just sit quietly and watch my breath. Likewise, 
I couldn't imagine that I would be able to draw any added 
value from it for my state of being in everyday life. 

Inwardly I was constantly evaluating my meditation 

and was annoyed when it didn’t work out the way I im- 
agined it should. In the course of time I wouldn't say that 
meditation has gotten easier, but my attitude with respect 
to meditation has changed. I have learned that it doesn’t 
always work the same way and that it’ s not a straight- 
forward process. I have learned to see the whole thing in 
a more relaxed way, because it’s all about relaxing. Over 
time I have noticed how meditation has changed me. 

I like the idea of keeping a meditation journal very 
much, because I was so “compelled “ to meditate and 
afterwards I was forced to consider what actually takes 
place in me through meditation. 


M.N. 


I started this course without any expectations. In the 
meantime, I have come to realize the effectiveness of 
meditation as an instrument for self-discovery, stress 
management and concentration. I will continue to medi- 


tate into the future. Thank you very much for your great 
introduction to this interesting topic! 


KE 
On the other hand, I find the idea of introducing medi- 


tation into primary school education a very modern and 
sensible one — I can well imagine that individual sequenc- 
es between lessons would help children very much, espe- 
cially those who have difficulty concentrating, to refocus 
or simply to clear their heads. 


So, thumbs up for this seminar! Thanks a million! 
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T. K. 
When I began my studies, I thought that they would be 


just as easy for me as it was while finishing my techni- 
cal baccalaureate; to manage everything reasonably well 
without a lot of effort. However, already in the first se- 
mester (engineering and management), I realized that, 
this time, it wouldn’t work out that way. The sheer quan- 
tity and volume of subjects was overwhelming compared 
to regular school. 

In the first semester I failed in 1/6 subjects, in the sec- 
ond in 4/8, and in the third semester in 1/7, which forced 
me to try a third time. In the fourth semester I failed the 
last 2/7 exams and since then I have passed everything 
more or less right away. As you can probably imagine, 
all the second attempts and one third attempt (especially 
in my general studies) caused additional pressure that I 
didn’t know how to relieve. This led to complete nervous 
breakdowns during exam preparation, which were so bad 
that my mother wanted me to temporarily quit my stud- 
ies. Once I had, to some extent, come through the third 


examination phase of my studies, and it was over, it was 
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clear to me that something had to change. I looked for 
ways to reduce stress and even attended some seminars 
on how to deal with stress. There it was often said that for 
some people meditation offers a refuge. 

As I had already heard in my first semester, from 
friends who were further along in their studies than me, 
how enthusiastic they were about your course, I have 
been trying to get into your course ever since. Unfortu- 
nately without success. 

When my last semester was approaching and I still had 
an elective subject open that I had “saved” in the hope of 
getting into your course, I thought I'd write you an email 
just before the start of the semester. You were so kind to 
accommodate me and made it possible for me to partici- 
pate in your course despite once again not landing a place 
in the lottery. For this, I am really very grateful to you! 

I have gained so much from your course that it would 
likely go beyond the scope of this journal entry to de- 
scribe it all in more detail. Therefore I would like to con- 
centrate on what is by far the most important thing for 
me, mindfulness. I notice how the habit of mindfulness 
has helped me to live a much more intense lifestyle, and 
by intense I do not mean more action-packed, but rath- 
er a more conscious perception of my surroundings and 
myself. Already in this short time I’ve learned to listen 
much more to my inner being and to work on myself 
much more. 

I have even managed to delete all social media apps 
from my smartphone and use the time to spend a quiet 5 
minutes with myself rather than constantly staring at the 
phone and checking what’s new. 

Now I know that it’s not important if anything new 
is happening on social media, because I haven't even re- 
ally explored what I already know — namely my imme- 
diate surroundings, and in particular myself. And that’s 
my next goal. To get to know my inner self better and 
to create a permanent sanctuary for when I have a quiet 
minute or two. 

I would like to thank you for your open-minded, 
friendly and sympathetic manner and also for giving me 
the opportunity to be part of your course. 


Journal Notes on Reflections 


W. W. 


Before each lesson, we'd first discuss everyday things or 
talk about the previous lesson. I liked this very much and 
this is one of the reasons why I find this “class” better 
than the usual ones, because it’s personal and it’s real- 
ly concerned with us students as human beings and not 
as “working machines”. Of course, this also depends on 
one’s course of studies, but I, for example, study busi- 
ness administration and there isn't much attention given 
to the students. Or it’s simply not about being human, 
which is clear. But it’s also a pity, because you still have 
to deal with people and you also mustn't forget yourself. 
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This is one thing | took with me from the 
course. | have control over my reactions and 
can decide how | want to respond. 


The silence gives the body time to recover. It’s 
another situation where meditation helps - as 
is often the case. 


Wonderful! It was very quick to enter into 
meditation. | was also able to easily “let go“ of 
thoughts and ignore other sounds. 


How was it? - It was easy! | was even able to 
completely forget and tune out the other peo- 
ple. | was completely with myself. 


After waking up | did a sitting meditation for 
10 minutes. It helped me greatly to put my 
thoughts in order and to start the day with a 
clear head. 


| really like the practice of loving kindness. | 
think a lot more people should do this kind of 
exercise. 


The wind got stronger and weaker - just as my 
thoughts did. 


When | went for a walk on the weekend, | 
walked mindfully, perceiving intensively the 
movements of my body and the different sur- 
faces and concentrating only on walking. | was 
able to sort out my thoughts and afterwards | 
felt clear in my head. 


Bit by bit the meditation exercises are exhibit- 
ing positive effects in my life. 
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| was very aware of my breath between the 
two exercises. He led the way and | followed 
him. | was totally content. 


I find it difficult not to pay attention to noises 
(construction noise, dog, voices). 

| immediately start to evaluate everything that 
happens while meditating. 

| was only able to keep a state of concentration 
for a very short time (my head rather planned 
this entry ... ) 


During the body scan | partly drifted off to- 
wards sleep ... 


Nature is a great “location for meditation”. 


In my everyday life my thoughts often jump 
from one topic to the next. | then feel stressed 
and often put myself under pressure. The 
peace and quiet inside me is missing. There- 
fore | am happy that | have had the opportu- 
nity to participate in the “Meditation” seminar 
“as part of my studies. To experience different 
things concerning meditation and to let go of 
my fears, to some extent, through meditation 
exercises in order to be more “centered” again. 


For me, the mantra is like a wheel, on which 
| can ride without getting off. Internally it al- 
lows me to feel free. Completely undisturbed 
by thoughts. The mantra hinders any thoughts 
or distractions. 


Today’s meditation was like arriving, coming 
home, feeling content. 

| did a sitting meditation for about 20 minutes 
in which | concentrated only on my breathing. 
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Conclusion 


Meditation im Hochschulkontext 


am Beispiel des Münchner Modells 


The film Shanti (Bachelor thesis, see p. 70) is available at www.hm.edu/meditationsmodell. 
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Feedback from Students 


Interviewed in the Film Shanti 


What happens in the courses? 


A. S. 

Social Work 

I would call the loving kindness exercise an exercise in 
compassion. So, you think of a person that you like very 
much and then you consciously send energy to this per- 
son, while imagining the connection you feel to them. 
And through this imagining, through this opening of the 
heart, something simply happens. 

A more difficult exercise is: you imagine someone you 
have no connection to — for example, a bus driver you just 
saw. And you send energy to him as well, that same warm, 
loving energy you feel for someone you really like. 

And then, in the most difficult exercise, you imagine 
someone you simply do not like, or who really annoys 
you, and you send out that energy to them and some- 
thing happens - so a lot is going on there. Even if, in the 
beginning you have to overcome yourself, maybe because 
the ego is a bit in the way, in the end it also benefits you. 


J. H. 

Social Work 

The mindfulness day that we did was really exciting, sim- 
ply for the reason that we got to spend longer than just 
1.5 hours of a semester class to indulge in some specific 
meditation theme. [...] 

We did walking meditation. We walked around the 
garden for about a quarter of an hour just focusing on 
our feet and on walking. [...] 

We did mindful cooking, where we tried to cook a 
meal together without speaking to the other 15 characters 
participating. That was an impressive experience because, 
in the end I did not think it would work as well as it did. 
The special thing was that although no one was speaking, 
we somehow arranged and agreed without conversation 
to create a meal and then at the end of the day share din- 
ner together, and it was surprisingly good. 


Projects - 
the Munich Model in practice 


J. H. 

Social Work 

Basically, the idea came to me that meditation offers an- 
other tool that enables me to come into contact with and 
work with young people. In my case, I see that the daily 
lives of young people engaged with competitive sports are 
influenced by a rigid structure, with a lot of stress, and 
expectations on all sides. Then I realized that I can ap- 
ply what I myself have experienced in this course, to my 
work with young people. And here with these adolescents 
in a meditation lesson — which was then also effectively 
maybe only 10 minutes — we can still create a framework 
together that enables them to leave behind the constant 
pressure of this world of tennis. 


H. B. 

Social Work 

My project was to implement a group for volunteer hos- 
pice attendants at a inpatient hospice facility, for the reg- 
ular practice of mindfulness and meditation together, as 
well as the application of these practices in their work. 
Ive learned so much by observing Andreas de Bruin 
through his meditation courses, how one can be guided 
through the topic, at the same time sharing background 
knowledge. The end result for me was really positive. My 
project was very well-received and the people were really 
excited, so I would say it was a success. I did this project 
in 2014 as a bachelor’s thesis and up to now — 2017 — the 
group still exists. 


A.S. 

Social Work 

We went to an elementary school together and developed 
a project on the theme of mindfulness in primary school. 
We thought about which exercises would be best [...]. 
The kids really enjoyed participating and it was fun. Just 
to be in class, to see how the kids participate and how 
they engage in the exercises. We just did classic exercises: 


the raisin exercise, the lemon exercise, the relaxation visu- 
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alization exercise, abdominal breathing ..., it was so well 
received, that the school now also intends to continue 
the program in cooperation with the university, and is 
pleased to hear from students who have further ideas to 
contribute. 


How does one grade meditation? 
The potential for our 
educational system 


l. B. 

Evaluated the Munich Model 

for her Bachelor Thesis 

This also reflects my own thoughts a bit — that this space 
for self-reflection and going inward is simply not con- 
sidered in our education system. And I just believe that 
all this knowledge we get there on a daily basis is over- 
whelming sometimes, and that we also need time to be 
and grow together, through an inner maturation process. 
And I believe it’s just about this, as well as that. You com- 
bine things and promote intuition and personality and 
self-development, self-reflection — as well as the transfer 
of knowledge. 


What does Science know 
about Meditation? 


P. K 

Communication Design 

The stress was really something. I’d say I experienced at 
times very high levels of tension. And the meditation has 
made it possible for me to slow down — somehow to see 
things as not so important. 

Then we also have the amygdala. This is the area which 
becomes active when anxiety is triggered. And we see that 
this area is smaller for meditators, so it would appear that 
we are dealing with certain things differently again, so 
anxiety doesn't develop. We know that in the insular cor- 
tex, body perception and the connection to one’s emo- 
tions is strengthened, so that you register faster if you're 
excited and that also you can better register and make use 
of the impulses of the body. In regulating the emotional 
response, one has to consider how we deal with emotions, 
and for example, when anger comes up you might stop 
and think for a moment, or consider other options than 
being furious or upset, and this helped me a lot in reduc- 


ing my own stress. 
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L. O. 

Chemical Engineering 

For example, in contentious situations, I am more re- 
laxed. I think differently, react differently and not so hast- 
ily. Mainly I think about it before I respond and I try to 
put myself in the others’ shoes. 


l. B. 

Evaluated the Munich Model 

for her Bachelor Thesis 

It is worth noting that the students who rate themselves 
as more attentive also act with more self-efficacy or expe- 
rience themselves as self-effective, meaning that their sub- 
jective beliefs independently give them strength to change 
certain situations or it strengthens their own efforts. 


Experiences from 


Implementation in Practice 


As part of the Munich Model, students independently 
carry out mindfulness and meditation projects in their 
professional fields after completing their studies. Some 
have become lecturers, as well. In the following section, 
a selection of these students report on their experiences. 


A. U. 
Graduate of the Munich University 
of Applied Sciences 


How the Munich model “Mindfulness and Meditation 
in a University Context” has influenced my studies as 
well as my further professional path. 

Although I'd already practiced yoga before my bachelor’s 
degree in social work at the University of Applied Scienc- 
es in Munich, it was still a mystery to me what “medita- 
tion” was really all about. I then heard during my studies 
about the various meditation courses offered. As I was 
eager to learn more about this topic, but could never get 
a seat in the courses, I decided to ask Prof. de Bruin if I 
could just audit his lectures. 

I felt very lucky to be allowed to participate in this way. 
Through these lectures I came more and more to under- 
stand what meditation really means. From that time on, 
I was hooked and I wanted to learn as much as possible 
about it. I made an effort to combine all possible educa- 
tional credits with the topic of “ Mindfulness and Medi- 
tation’, in order to engage with it at the level of science. 
In my practical semester, while working with children, 
I also experienced the positive effects that an attitude of 
mindfulness promotes. For this reason, I also chose this 
topic for my bachelor thesis, which reinforced my de- 
cision to integrate “mindfulness and meditation” in my 
further (educational) work. When, as part of a course, we 
were asked to create a business plan a topic of our choice, 
the foundation stone for my small business “Meditation 
Gives You Wings” was laid, and I started my own busi- 
ness in early 2017. 

I am very grateful that through these lectures I was able 
to learn meditation at an early age, as it has since played 
an indispensable role in both my private and professional 


life. It’s the reason I decided to undertake training as an 
MBSR teacher, based on the method of Jon Kabat-Zinn 
(Stress Reduction through Mindfulness) parallel to my 
subsequent Master’s program (Diagnostics, Coaching 
and Intervention) at the Munich University of Applied 
Sciences. This, as well as further training as an MSC 
trainer (Mindful Self-Compassion), has left an power- 
ful and lasting impression on me. In my master’s thesis I 
also deal with mindful self-compassion and research “The 
relevance of mindful self-compassion as a resource for 
students of social work”. The goal is to find out what ef- 
fects this form of practice has on people, especially in the 
helping professions, for example in dealing with caregiver 
fatigue, as well as how it enriches pedagogical work. 

In winter semester 2019/20 a dream of mine came true 
when I was allowed to take over one of Prof. de Bruin’s 
courses on the topic of “Mindfulness and Self-Compas- 
sion in Studies” at the Munich University of Applied 
Sciences. It was incredibly enjoyable to meditate together 
with the students for a whole semester and to talk about 
important theoretical topics and scientific findings in the 
context of mindfulness and (self-)compassion, as well as 
discussing together how and where these forms of prac- 
tice can be used in one’s own life, in one’s studies and 
especially in one’s later professional life as a social educa- 


tion worker. 


G. B. 
Graduate of the Technical University of Munich 


Meditation at university? 

A fellow student told me about an elective course where 
one learns to meditate. I paused for a moment. Learning 
to meditate at university — a strange concept. He said that 
the seminar was completely overbooked, but I should 
come to the first class and ask if there was still a place 
for me. Well, I thought to myself, I have nothing to lose. 
Meditation in a university context. It crossed my mind 
that anyway, if it was no good, at least there were some 
easily earned ECTS credits. No sooner said than done. 
Soon I was sitting in a room with many other students 
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who also wanted to participate in the seminar “Medita- 
tion at School” for prospective teachers. And then the 
“meditation professor” Andreas de Bruin arrived. He 
seemed like a very normal person. No baggy pants, no 
incense sticks, no “OM” as a greeting. Without much 
explanation he drew a flying elephant on an until-then 
white canvas and asked us, what did it mean? Turned out 
later: buzzing thoughts. Shortly after this, an anchor was 
put on the elephant to prevent it from freely trampling 
everything or, rather to keep it from flying low. 

And that was the beginning of a long journey for me, 
a journey into the world of mindfulness. This seminar 
was to change my life. We now met once a week for joint 
mindfulness exercises. Meditations while walking and sit- 
ting, a body scan while lying down, conscious eating. The 
peaceful silence that matured in me during these exercises 
had a great effect on me. I felt so relieved after each med- 
itation and was incredibly grateful for these tools. I also 
had the good fortune that Andreas de Bruin invited me to 
the annual MBSR conference (Stress Reduction through 
Mindfulness) in Munich, as an assistant. After that week- 
end there was no doubt in my mind that I would be do- 
ing an MBSR training! 

And now, seven years and about twenty MBSR courses 
later, I’m sitting on the mediation cushion telling the in- 
coming students something about buzzing thoughts that 
can be tamed with a little discipline and lightness, thus 
reducing stress. I am very grateful that LMU has made 
such an innovative project possible under the leadership 
of Andreas de Bruin, thereby assuming a pioneering po- 
sition in Europe. 


cr 
Graduate of the Munich University 
of Applied Sciences 


Before her death, my mother was positively transformed 
by a daily one-hour meditation, over a period of five 
years. So, I was very curious a few years later as a young 
adult when meditation was actually offered as a subject 
at our university and for which one received educational 
credits, thereby progressing. 

Through meditating I realized what it means to be to- 
tally present, to be alive and also to feel that thoughts 
are just patterns and opportunities that, without mind- 
fulness, we normally just internalize by acting and react- 
ing accordingly. Meditation became for me the way to 
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achieve freedom from thoughts. Not only to experience 
phases of total silence of thought, but also a total distanc- 
ing from thought. In the end, most of the suffering I ex- 
perienced by the loss of my mother was based on painful 
thought constructs. [...] 

Recognizing the value of meditation and mindfulness, 
I felt enthusiastically moved to bring more mindfulness 
into social work and decided to pursue a career as an ad- 
diction therapist after my studies. I was amazed to find 
that mindfulness has for long been implemented here and 
pervades all therapeutic processes, from trauma therapy 
to behavioral therapy. In the groups I participated in, the 
answer to the question of what clients who had under- 
gone therapy considered most important, for example in 
the case of potential relapses, was often: mindfulness. And 
so my therapeutic response will also remain mindfulness, 
because it brings us nearer to ourselves and to life. It is the 
foundation that keeps emotions from overwhelming us 
and that enables us to better recognize and let go of toxic 
views about our past and future. Thanks to the Munich 
Model and thanks to Andreas de Bruin! 


Drug counselling in prison 

At an introductory drug counselling session I had 20 peo- 
ple mandated by the juvenile court to participate in an 
addiction counseling session. We had the great luxury of 
letting them choose between a lesson in mindfulness and 
the normal drug counseling, which is anything but nor- 
mal. We did a Buddhist body scan and breathing medita- 
tion (Anapana), watched a film sequence about medita- 
tion at a school in a problem neighborhood in Baltimore 
and talked about mindfulness in general. We also had a 
“snow globe” with us, to symbolize the thought traffic 
that reigns within us and limits our happiness — because 
the soul or soul forces can only show themselves when 
there is silence. 

In the individual counseling sessions, among other 
things, I introduced mindfulness in such a way that an 
empty chair is reserved for it. During the conversation 
I try to bring focused attention to the body, which is 
our access to the here and now. What is happening? The 
chair provides the opportunity to sit down in the place 
of mindfulness, thus taking a step back and seeing one- 
self from a distance: what does Mindfulness perceive in 


you now? 


A. S. 
Graduate of the LMU Munich 


During my studies, I took part in the Munich Model and 
now I’m furthering it, through teaching and research at 
the Ludwig-Maximilians-University Munich. Meditation 
and mindfulness were already a part of my life before I 
had the good fortune to deepen them in the context of 
the “Meditation at School” course in my teacher training. 
Inspired by the idea of passing on the valuable life enrich- 
ment that meditation and mindfulness brings, I pursued 
a doctorate on “Mindfulness and Meditation at Schools” 
after my state examination and master’s degree. 


Meditation in school 

For my doctoral thesis I developed a meditation and 
mindfulness program with teenage students, which was 
anchored in the curriculum during a regular class peri- 
od. Through numerous practical exercises, the youth are 
given a space in which they can develop a more inten- 
sive perception of their body as well as their thoughts 
and feelings. In addition, they deal with topics such as 
concentration and self-regulation and learn facts from 
psychology and neuroscience. More than one hundred 
students in Munich, between the ages of 10 and 18, par- 
ticipated in the program as well as in the accompanying 
study, which will be published with my dissertation. A 
fifth grader reported: “I particularly liked the fact that 
we were able to close our eyes and simply allowed to be 
with ourselves.” A sixth-grade student noted: “I feel much 


more balanced now. 


Meditation at the university 

Besides my doctorate, I also have the opportunity to in- 
troduce meditation and mindfulness to students of pri- 
mary and special needs education at the LMU Munich. 
In regular seminars, prospective teachers experience the 
effects of these exercises, which will help strengthen their 
resilience for the future. They also have the opportunity to 
lead exercises themselves. The participants appreciate “the 
varied exercises, adapted to elementary school” as well as 
“the scientific background and theoretical insights”. The 
young people obviously also personally benefit. One stu- 
dent sums it up: “The seminar showed me ways to feel 
good and enjoy life.” 


Experiences from Implementation in Practice 


In my experience, ensuring that meditation and mind- 
fulness has a place in school and university is an impor- 
tant step into the future. Only those who experience 
themselves can truly develop their potential to lead a 
self-determined, successful and happy life. 


A. M. H. 
Graduate of the Munich University 
of Applied Sciences 


I was born in Landshut, Lower Bavaria where at the age of 
21, I completed my training as a state-certified pre-school 
teacher. As I worked for one year as the group leader of 
a municipal childcare center, it seemed ever more clear 
to me that important elements in upbringing and educa- 
tion, crucial for the continued development of even the 
youngest children, were often neglected or even lost in 
everyday life. So I decided to further my personal and 
professional development through an “Early Childhood 
Education” degree program at the University of Applied 
Sciences in Munich, leading to a state-approved early 
childhood education specialist qualification. 

In my studies, I attended the course “Methods of Stress 
Management” with Professor Andreas de Bruin, as part 
of the Munich Model. As we tried out various methods 
and forms of meditation and mindfulness in the first few 
classes, I already noticed the first positive changes in my 
ability to concentrate and in my inner balance. Since we 
were instructed to keep a meditation journal for the du- 
ration of a semester, I integrated specific exercises into my 
daily routine. Through regular meditation I felt clearer 
in my thoughts, more relaxed and more cheerful. These 
effects are confirmed by some scientific studies, and this 
brought me back to the initial question that had origi- 
nally motivated my studies. I had now discovered what 
elements — so important for a child’s development — were 
missing in the education and upbringing of children. 

Throughout my studies I continued to expand my 
exercise of mindfulness. I noticed many positive effects 
on my family and friends. Overall, my daily life became 
more carefree and I was able to face difficult challenges 
more easily. This brought me to the connection between 
mindfulness and resilience in difficult life situations. A 
desire quickly grew in me to scientifically substantiate 
these connections. I decided to write my bachelor the- 
sis with Prof. de Bruin as my supervisor because he had 
guided me through the previous stages and had set me on 
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this path through his classes. The initial question of my 
thesis focused on the connections between mindfulness 
in day care centers and the strengthening of factors of 
personal resilience. 

As I was so impressed by the results of various stud- 
ies on this subject, I simultaneously trained as a relax- 
ation education specialist for children at the “fitmedi” 
academy for independent health professions and became 
a promoter of resilience training in day-care centers at 
the Protestant University of Applied Sciences in Freiburg, 
Germany, in cooperation with the Centre for Child and 
Youth Research, led by Ms. Rönnau-Böse and Mr. Fröh- 
lich-Gildhoff. 

Afterwards I launched my own company, “Helden- 
stärke”, by offering various courses on relaxation tech- 
niques for children and adults. Soon, my courses were 
recognized by various health insurance companies as 
a successful preventative offering for health and stress, 
and “Kita-Aktuell” — a professional journal published by 
Wolters-Kluwer for day-care center providers and manag- 
ers — took notice of my work. 

After I had successfully completed my bachelor thesis, 
Prof. de Bruin helped me write an article for “Kita-Akt- 
uell” on the same topic, “Mindfulness and resilience in 
daycare centers”, which was recently published. 

Meanwhile, at the age of 24, I give several advanced 
trainings and seminars for professionals, parents and en- 
thusiasts, I run a day care center for children and regular- 
ly host prevention courses for children and adults. Look- 
ing back on the last three years, it’s clear that attending 
the course “Methods of Stress Management” was pivotal 
in my professional development. 


A. S. 
Graduate of the Munich University 
of Applied Sciences 


Mindfulness in the pre-school curative 

education day care 

The eight children in my group are between 3 and 6 years 
old and are looked after by me and another teacher. We 
live together between the hours of 8:30 a.m. and 2:30 
p.m., as in a small family. Our group is situated in a home 
that promotes values such as mindfulness and humanity 
through lived example. 
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In my work, I feel so enriched by the mindfulness and 
spirit of discovery that the children bring with them. 

The singing bowl ritual gives our group a gentle start 
to the day. We come together in the morning circle, 
the children hold hands; I hold the singing bowl in my 
hand and let it sound once. The children listen to the 
sound until the end and then, when they no longer hear 
it, they sit down. 

We also practice mindfulness when we play with 
sand. We have three Zen gardens in the group and at 
times the children are completely absorbed in raking 
them and designing their own garden. They can rede- 
sign it, again and again. 

We practice mindfulness as we observe animals; we 
are very quiet, so as not to frighten them. We're con- 
nected with the one moment in which we pause. We like 
to watch the two squirrels in front of our balcony door 
when they get food from the food box we fill together. 
We watch the animals drinking in the rain gutter and 
do gymnastics as they climb trees. The children are very 
focused and attentive. Afterwards, we reflect on what we 
have just observed. 

We did the lemon exercise together and noticed that 
most of us found it difficult to imagine a lemon. So we 
did a preliminary exercise and offered the children a real 
lemon wedge to bite into. We noticed how sour a lem- 
on is. To my astonishment, lemon became their favorite 
fruit. All week long they wanted lemons for dessert. 

In children’s yoga we practice the first figures such as 
cat, cow, dog and mountain. 

Last spring there was a sensory parcourse with various 
exercises. The feet are great tactile instruments, and there 
are different surfaces to walk on. Some children have the 
trust to walk on them with their eyes closed. 

After lunch together, it’s time to relax. During our 
break we regularly relax through an imaginary journey 
that leads to peace and quiet. The children like to have a 
say in the content. The children have a lot of ideas, and 
we try to take them up and respond as best we can. 

When consciously arranged with the children, playing 
the guitar, making music and singing are all little exercises 
in mindfulness. We try to create a framework for this and 
always show them what kind of interaction we're striving 
for, because if you're not calm and mindful yourself, you 
cant convey it to others either. 

I look forward to the day that mindfulness becomes 
firmly established in other institutions. 


What's particularly positive is that the children are 
friendlier to each other and also approach their fellow 
human beings more respectfully. There is less quarrelling, 
and more peaceful play. In this respect, the fixed rituals of 
the group’s daily routine are supporting them. 


LES 
Graduate of the LMU Munich 


Mindfulness for me means the deep authenticity and in- 
tegrity of being the author of one’s own life. To me, cul- 
tivating mindfulness means: to live an awake, conscious 
and present life. With the intention of wanting to live 
such a life, I came across meditation and mindfulness. 

I can think of several biographical points of reference 
for mindfulness. Although there may not be only one de- 
cisive point, there are a number of experiences that have 
significantly influenced the path I am following today: 
the search for mental balance and self-acceptance since 
puberty, a serious sports injury in my early twenties and 
the handling of this challenge physically and mentally, 
the desire to live a clear and enlightened life. After a lot of 
trial and error, I now practice mainly Qigong and mind- 
fulness and meditation every day. Ihe qualities of BEING 
awake, BEING conscious, BEING present are inherent 
in every human being, but to what extent and with what 
depth this is achieved is probably the decisive factor. A 
certain amount of practice, a cultivation of the posture 
of mindfulness, is needed to make it truly tangible and 
a lived experience. It is especially important to me that 
mindfulness is fostered in the educational institutions of 
our society. For this reason, I am working on a systema- 
tized concept of mindfulness for teacher training in the 
context of my doctorate. Additionally, I facilitate a semi- 
nar called “Mindfulness in Pedagogy” at the University of 
Passau, as well as workshops at the LMU Munich and the 
MZL Munich. I also organize trainings — for example at 
PROFIL at the LMU Munich or at the Elite Network of 
Baveria — and give lectures on the theme of mindfulness, 
especially in the context of universities and schools. 


Experiences from Implementation in Practice 
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Afterword 


The Munich Model has continually evolved since its launch in March 2010, and has 
become an integral part of the university curriculum. The mindfulness and meditation 
exercises are appreciated by participants for many reasons: as an innovative and meaning- 
ful program to prepare them for their future professional fields, to help them cope with 
study workloads, as support in reducing daily stress, and generally as a means of greater 
self discovery. 

With the global outbreak of the new respiratory disease Covid-19 at the start of 2020 
and the temporary restrictions imposed on everyday life to contain the pandemic, the 
Munich model has also had to face entirely new challenges. Suddenly, in-person classes 
were replaced by online classes. 

The experiences of the last few months attest to the value of the Munich Model’s in- 
novative approach. The program’s online courses and associated practical exercises offered 
students an inner sense of connection and belonging in this period of isolation. 

It remains to be seen how universities will continue their operations in upcoming se- 
mesters. The Munich Model will maintain its relevance, as it proves that the teachings in 
mindfulness and meditation — known since time immemorial and adapted to our mod- 


ern world today, offer students valuable support for their studies and for life in general. 
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List of Sources 
for Key Citations 


Paradigm Shift 


“Your spiritual Self is calling you every day. You must realize 
that you are not this body, but the Infinite Spirit within.” 
Paramahansa Yogananda (1893-1952) 

Yogananda, Paramahansa (2010). How to Have Courage, 
Calmness and Confidence. Nevada City: Crystal Clarity 
Publishers, p. 68. 


“The Self is that where there is absolutely no “I” thought. 
That is called Silence.” 

Ramana Maharshi (1879-1950) 

Maharshi, Ramana (2004). The Spiritual Teaching of 
Ramana Maharshi. Boulder: Shamballa Publications, 
Inc., p. 8. 


Self, Soul and Mind 


“The essential feature of consciousness of the Self is therefore 
continuity, permanence. But that of the conscious I is only a 
pale reflection of the eternal, immortal essence of the spiritual 
L the Self.” 

Roberto Assagioli (1888-1974) 

Assagioli, Roberto (2008). Psychosynthese und transperson- 
ale Entwicklung. Rümlang / Zürich: Nawo Verlag GmbH, 
p. 32 [Author's translation]. 


“The soul acts as a protector during our lives, and is always 
with us. Is has no wishes of its own. It is not only a witness or 
guide but also helps our development. Free from the influence 
of our actions, it remains permanently with us through our 
lives until we unite with the Divine.” 

Mother Meera 

Mother Meera (2019). Answers. Part I. Dornburg- 
Thalheim: Mother Meera, p. 125. 


The Heart, Love and The Self 


“But the moment you have in your heart this extraordinary 
thing called love and feel the depth, the delight, the ecstasy of 
it, you will discover that for you the world is transformed.” 
Jiddu Krishnamurti (1895-1986) 

Krishnamurti, Jiddu (1989). Think on These Things. New 
York: HarperCollins Publishers, p. 192. 


“People who truly know and experience the scriptures under- 
stand things not just from books but from the heart. And the 
heart is the greatest library.” 

Swami Chidvilasananda 

Chidvilasananda, Swami (Gurumayi) (1999). Courage 
and Contentment. A Collection of Talks on Spiritual Life. 
South Fallsburg: SYDA Foundation, p. 56 


Intellect and Intuition 


“Intuition is a divine gift, the thinking mind a faithful 
servant. It is paradoxical that nowadays we have begun to 
worship the servant and desecrate the divine gift.” 

Albert Einstein (1879-1955) 


Indirect quotation, source is no longer found [AdB]. 


Research 


“Tf you want to understand the mind, then meditate.” 
Buddhist monk 

Morel, Delphine (2016). Monks in the Laboratory, 
17:37 min 
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“This is the experience of everyone who starts to meditate 
[...), that these practices do much more, that they enrich 
your life in an inexplicable way and help you in things you 
didn't know you needed help with before.” 

Sara Lazar 

Lazar, Sara (2015). “Die neurowissenschaftliche Er- 
forschung der Meditation“, in: Zimmermann, Michael / 
Spitz, Christof / Schmidt, Stefan (Eds.), Achtsamkeit. Ein 
buddhistisches Konzept erobert die Wissenschaft. Bern: Ver- 
lag Hans Huber, p. 80 [Author’s translation]. 


“The earth would be a different place if we spent the same 
amount of time on caring for our mind as we do on brushing 
our teeth.” 

Richard Davidson 

Davidson, Richard (2019c). “Interview”, in: Moment by 
Moment, Ausgabe 01. Freiburg: Hammer Solutions Me- 
dia, p. 49 [Author’s translation]. 


Sitting Meditations 


“To achieve an interior act, a man must collect all his powers 
as if into a corner of his soul where, hiding away from all 
images and forms, he can get to work. Here, he must come to 
a forgetting and an unknowing.” 

Meister Eckhart (1260-1327) 

Meister Eckhart (2009). The Complete Mystical Works of 
Meister Eckhart. New York: The Crossroad Publishing 
Company, p. 43. 


“The highest meditation is the state of complete inner still- 
ness. In that state, not a single thought arises in the mind. 
However, most people cannot attain this state of stillness right 
away. For that reason, it is of the greatest importance for a 
meditator to understand how to deal with the mind.” 
Swami Muktananda (1908-1982) 

Muktananda, Swami (1999). Meditate. Happiness Lies 
Within You. South Fallsburg: SYDA Foundation, p. 18. 
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Mindfulness in Daily Life 


“To allow ourselves to be truly in touch with where we al- 
ready are, no matter where that is, we have got to pause in 
our experience long enough to let the present moment sink in; 
long enough to actually feel the present moment, to see it in 
its fullness, to hold it in awareness and thereby come to know 
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A Message from Our Benefactors 


I first came into contact with the Munich Model and its initiator, Andreas de Bruin in 
2018 at a network meeting for (former) students. He then invited me to participate in 
some of his meditation courses. Meditating together with him and his students both 
touched and inspired me. What's so unique about the Munich model is that its courses 
allow the freedom of self-awareness and self-development, spontaneously, creatively, 
and with acceptance. The participants are given the space they need to experience an 
atmosphere of loving, non-judgmental togetherness. This is an important experience for 
young people who, in a very one-sided way, have up to now faced only competition and 
the expectations of achievement in the educational sector. 

The variety of impressions and experiences shared in this book reflects the diversity 
and uniqueness of the participants and their development. And it shows the openness of 
the Munich model - it doesn’t restrict, nor does it exclude. It enables each individual to 
develop and learn with joy, in a completely natural way, without external obligation or 
judgement by the teacher. What would be the point of judging? Inner growth cannot be 
forced by will, nor can it be bought with money or solicited by prayer. We cannot “make 
it happen” or even control the process — and that’s also a good thing. 


Verein für Achtsamkeit in Osterloh e.V. l 
Maria Kluge Os terbaik 


A fundamental task of the Edith-Haberland-Wagner Foundation is to make life more 
worth living for present and future generations. With its event series “Forum für den 
Wandel” it provides inspiring incentives and initiates a dialogue on how to shape our 
present and future in a meaningful way. With this in mind, the Edith-Haberland-Wagner 
Foundation has decided to promote the Munich model “Mindfulness and Meditation 
in a University Context”. The programs offered within the framework of the model, 
especially the courses for students, provide fertile ground for new experiences and 
generate a positive impact on mental hygiene, concentration, self-esteem and self-efficacy, 
as well as creativity and empathy and compassion. Many students also apply its teaching 
approaches later in their professional fields after graduation, such as in day-care centers 
and schools; in this way, the respective on-site target groups also benefit from them. 
Above all, as a successful example, the Munich Model inspires other universities and 
educational institutions to engage with the topics of mindfulness and meditation and to 
implement approaches locally, whenever possible. It therefore contributes in a variety of 
ways to positive social change. 


Board of the Edith-Haberland-Wagner Foundation S 
w. 
Catherine Demeter, Martin Liebhäuser = 


Edith-Haberland-Wagner 
Stiftung 
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About the Author 
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Andreas de Bruin was born in Delft, the Netherlands in 1965. After completing his studies 
in Industrial Engineering and Management in Rijswijk, he studied Psychology in Leiden 
and Heidelberg, then Social and Cultural Anthropology in Munich. He was awarded a 
Ph.D. in Cultural Anthropology in 2003 and was appointed as a professor for aesthetic 
media at the Munich University of Applied Sciences (MUAS) in 2006. As part of an edu- 
cational and research partnership, he also teaches at the Ludwig-Maximilians-Universitat 
(LMU) Munich. 

De Bruin’s principal area of research and teaching is mindfulness and meditation, and 
in particular the effects of these practices on physical, emotional, cognitive and social 
levels. De Bruin began his own practice of meditation in 1991. He also teaches conscious 
awareness in painting and classical music, giftedness and creativity in general. 

De Bruin is the founder and head of the Munich Model “Mindfulness and Medita- 
tion in a University Context” — one of the first programs in Europe to offer university 
classes in mindfulness and meditation that also award academic credit. In addition to 
regular courses, he also organizes additional courses for (former) students, teaching staff 
and university employees. In order to share his experience, de Bruin works closely with 
other universities in Germany and abroad. A sought-after speaker on this topic, he has 
been interviewed many times and his work has been featured in a wide variety of print 
publications and broadcast media. 

In addition, de Bruin regularly hosts a free series of public lectures and film screenings 
entitled “Spiritual Teachers and Their Teachings”. His most recent project, “Meditation 
and Art”, teaches the conscious observation of the paintings of the Great Masters. 
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